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Art. I1.—Memoirs of Liewtenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, G.C.B. 
&c. Including his Correspondence, from Originals in Possession of 
his Family. By H. B. Rosinson. London: Bentley. 1835. 


We had very lately before us the Life of Lord Exmouth, who was 
as brave a sailor as ever led a British fleet to battle; and we have 
here, in the Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton, a no less distinguish- 
ed soldier. There was more of the milk of human kindness, however, 
in the former than in the latter, and less of eccentricity and fierceness. 
The admiral was, accordingly, the finer character of the two, 
though both were truly British. We fear, however, that Picton 
has hardly been so fortunate in a biographer as the other. Mr. 
Robinson indulges too much in special pleading, and is deficient in 
pains-taking, arrangement, and condensation. We do not blame 
him for telling us a great deal which we before knew; for, 
how was he to write a Life of Picton without doing so? But we 
blame him for not letting us know something more of his private 
life and character, and for want of care in setting to the utmost 
advantage that which has been ascertained of him long ago. As 
a work, however, from which future impartial writers will draw 
materials for more deliberate histories, we regard it favourably, 
and as a full treasury, in so far as public events are concerned, in 
which the general took a part. We are satisfied that the Memoirs 
are from sources fuller and more authentic than any of those to 
which former biographers of the hero that is here celebrated, had 
access. We are told, indeed, by the author, that he has been fa- 
voured by the brother of Sir Thomas Picton, with a large collection 
of manuscripts relating to the public career of the general, contain- 
ing also recollections of his family, together with the valuable com- 
munications of those who served with him throughout the whole of 
his distinguished career. We shall now, therefore, glance at the 
biography which has hence been composed, lamenting at the same 
lime, and as already hinted, that from such a source our author has 
not afforded us a closer and more characteristic view of his hero, 
than is to be gathered in the camp and the field of battle, where he 


shone as a brave, a stern, and somewhat ungainly personage. 
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The subject of the present memoir was born in 1758, at Poyston, 
in the county of Pembroke. He was a younger son, but on the 
death of his mother he was entitled to a considerable property. He 
chose the army for his professional career, and when thirteen years, 
obtained an ensigncy.in the Twelfth regiment of foot, then com- 
manded by his uncle, Lieutenant-Colonel Picton, Lord Cornwallis 
being colonel. Nearly two years elapsed after this before he joined 
his regiment, and for six years he had no pay. In 1777 he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant in the same regiment. His 
ardour and studies hitherto seem uniformly to have been pointed 
to military knowledge; and as he had become weary of the mone- 
tony of garrison duty at Gibraltar, where he had fortunately found 
means of acquiring some acquaintance with the language of Spain, 
he did not encounter much difficulty in exchanging into another 
regiment. Accordingly he was gazetted in the Seventy-fifth, or 
Prince of Wales’ regiment of foot, in 1778. But he thus, to his 
great regret, lost all participation in the defence of Gibraltar, which 
soon after his exchange took place, especially as he was doomed to 
undergo duty in provincial towns and home garrisons during the 
next five years. There was a sudden reduction in the military 
force of Great Britain in 1783, which occasioned much disappoint- 
ment among the soldiery; Captain Picton, however, signalized 
himself in quelling a mutiny that was about to break out in his 
regiment on the dishanding of the corps. For twelve years after 
this he remained in Pembrokeshire, enjoying the sports of the field, 
studying the classics, and perfecting himself in the art of war, as we 
learn from his brother’s statement. In 1793, when on the break- 
ing out of the war with France, he repeatedly, and in vain, applied 
to the commander-in-chief for employment; and after a year’s 
fruitless application at home, he embarked without any appoint- 
ment for the West Indies, having no better prospect than a slight 
acquaintance with Sir John Vaughan, who had just been appointed 
commander-in-chief in that part of the globe ; thus evincing a re- 
markable devotion to his profession. He was here immediately 
appointed to the Seventieth foot, and confidential aide-de-camp to 
the general, who quickly promoted him to a majority,in the Sixty- 
eighth, together with the appointment of deputy quarter-master- 
general, which entitled him to the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. ! 

On the death of Sir John Vaughan, Colonel Picton was continued 
in the quarter-master-general’s department, until superseded by 
General Knox, when he would have returned to Europe, had not 
an introduction to Sir Ralph Abercromby, who went to replace Sir 
John Vaughan, led to a change of purpose. On account of his ser- 
vices at St. Lucia, he obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy. After some 
other services, by which he earned the highest confidence of Sir 
Ralph, they returned together to Europe, going back again to the 
West Indies towards the close of 1797; soon after which the expe- 
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dition against Trmidad was undertaken, which led to the appoint- 
ment of Picton to the governorship of it. We shall here quote 
what is said by our author of Picton’s personal appearance about 
this period of his life. 


‘In person Captain Picton was at this time tall and well-proportioned, 
approaching the athletic; his height about six feet one inch, and his fea- 
tures large but well formed. The natural expression of his face was 
stern and dignified; and his smile dispelled at once a repulsive expres- 
sion which sometimes hung upon his brow. None who ever saw that 
smile could deny that it betokened a warm and generous heart. His 
eyes were brilliant and expressive; his voice sharp, and his manner of 
speaking quick and animated. He always commanded respect and atten- 
tion, as the earnestness of his delivery and the power of his language 
impressed the hearer with conviction. But in the field, his tone of voice 
was totally altered; it was there full and. deep; every word was calm and 
impressive, and its effect upon his soldiers was apparent in the increased 
confidence of their charge.”—vol.i, p. 18. 


The reduction of Trinidad was one of the most important events 
in the life of Picton, since in its consequence it threw a shadow 
not only over his living fortunes, but even over his memory. We 
have no wish to enter upon the matters connected with this part of 
his life. One thing is clear, that the protracted investigations and 
prosecutions to which his conduct was subjected, were of a most 
vexatious kind. Whilst at Trinidad, however, he had rendered the 
island so formidable a rival to the Spanish possessions on the 
Main, that the governors of Caraccas and Guayana offered a reward 
of twenty thousand dollars for his head; and his reply is laconic 
enough, and doubtless illustrative of the man. We copy his note 
to the governor of Guayana. 

. “* Port of Spain, 25th January, 1719. 

6 ¢ ir, 

“«T understand your excellency has done me the honour of valuing 
my head at twenty thousand dollars. I am sorry it is not in my power to 
return the compliment. Modesty obliges me to remark, that your ex- 
cellency has far over-rated the trifle; but as it has found means to re- 
commend itself to your excellency’s attention, if you will give yourself 
the trouble of taking it, it will be much at your service. 

« * Your excellency’s very devoted 
“« humble servant, 
(Signed) “*’THomas PICTON. 
“* The Governor of Guayana.’ ”—vol.i, p. 74. 

Picton’s trial for his conduct, as governor of Trinidad, promised 
to have no end. It cost him seven thousand pounds, which must 
have completed his ruin, had not his venerable uncle, General W. 
Picton, defrayed the costs. It, however, brought him some other 
influential friends. The last Duke of Queensberry, who was an 
eccentric man, offered him the use of any sum under ten thousand 
pounds, to assist him in his defence. This the general refused, be- 
cause he didnot require the assistance : the duke, however, left him 
Y2 
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a legacy, at his death, of five thousand pounds ; these facts are alike 
honourable to both. 

We shall pass over his service at Walcheren, where he was at- 
tacked by fever, and go at once with him to the Peninsula, where, 
however, there are hardly any events to be spoken of, that are not 
familiarly known by all. ‘The service in which Picton was now 
about to engage, was, according to his own words, one in which a 
man could not fail to gain honour, if he only did his duty ; while, 
if he wished to distinguish himself, there was plenty of room. He 
used also frequently to remark, previous to his joining the army in 
the Peninsula, that to fight against the armies of Napoleon was more 
worthy a British soldier, than to war against the troops of any other 
nation in the world. Yet he embarked for that service with feelings 
not a little soured by the prosecution which he had so long endur- 
ed, and still consideraby weakened by the effects of the Walcheren 
expedition. But he was determined more than ever to distinguish 
himself, no doubt in some measure urged by the hope of wiping 
away the stain that might by some be thought to attach to his 
name. And most signally did he follow up his purpose ; for who 
endured severer trials, or performed more brilliant deeds, than he 
and the “ fighting division?” He was in every sense a soldier ; his 
daring was reckless; his love of danger constitutional, it would 
seem, and his military knowledge profound. Indeed, it has been 
said of him, that “* No hero of ancient Rome or Greece ever loved 
his country dearer, or was a more devoted soldier in her cause.” 
We shall find in some of the anecdotes here collected respecting him, 
by our author, this character very fully established, without going 
into those public details of his bravery, which have long been a por- 
tion of the nation’s history. We have, in the following incident, 
which took place at Busacos, some of his characteristic features held 
up to view. 

« After General Picton had made every disposition for the reception 
of the enemy, and visited the particular posts occupied by his division, 
as narrated in the preceding letter, having been awake nearly the whole 
night, a short time before the day broke, he wrapped himself in his cloak, 
put on a coloured nightcap, (his usual custom), and after giving orders 
to some of his staff that he might be called upon the least alarm, he 
stretched himself upon the ground to snatch a short repose. Possessing 
that command over the senses peculiar to strong minds, he was instantly 
asleep. Brief, however, were his slumbers; the sound of musketry on 
the left suddenly aroused him; when, throwing off his cloak and putting 
on his hat, he sprung into his saddJe, and was the next moment at the 
head of his troops defending the pass of Saint Antonio. From thence, 
when this point was secured, he galloped to the spot where the enemy 
had obtained a partial’ success. Here his presence retrieved the lost 
ground; he rallied the retreating troops, and urged them again to the 
attack. Major Smith placed himself at their head, and fell leading the 
attack. Picton, at the same time, placed himself at the head of a Portu- 
guese battalion: the eyes of the men were fixed upon him as he cried 
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‘Forward !’ and pointed towards the foe. When arrived within a few 
yards, with some encouraging words and a loud * hurrah,’ he gave the 
word to charge, and at the same moment taking off his hat, he waved 1t 
over his head, totally unconscious that it was still covered by his night- 
cap. His appearance at this moment was sufficiently grotesque, and 
caused much merriment. 

“ This incident for an instant diverted the minds of the soldiers from 
the approaching conflict : but it was only for a moment; giving one loud 
cheer, they dashed boldly forward; the echo was a groan, as borne back 
by the impetuosity of this charge, the foe rolled over the craggy steep.” 
—vol.i, pp. 3283—325. 


A writer, in relating the circumstances of the pillage of a wine- 
store by some of Picton’s division, and the consequent intoxication 
of the men, adds, ‘‘ The first Sunday after the outrage already 
related, when the chaplain left his station, General Picton took 
his place, not to pray, but to give us a sermon. This was the first 
time he had addressed us. I felt anxious to examine the features 
of a man who had been so much the public talk on account of his 
reputed cruelty at Trinidad. I could not deny that I felt a pre- 
judice against him, and his countenance did not do it away ; for it 
had astern and gloomy expression, which, added to a very dark’ 
complexion, made it no way prepossessing; but when he opened 
his mouth, and began to pour forth a torrent of abuse on us for 
our conduct, and his dark eye flashed with indignation, as he reca- 
pitulated our errors, , | 


‘ Hope withering fled, and Mercy sighed farewell.’ ”’ 


We also learn the following particulars of this daring man in 
battle. - “ He was in the constant habit of riding with a stick in 
his hand, and even in the heat of battle he sometimes retained it. 
When the firing commenced, he might be observed tapping the 
mane of his horse, at measured intervals, in proportion to its ra- 
pidity ; as it became quicker, and the fight grew warmer, this 
movement of the stick would be increased both in velocity and 
force, until at length the horse would become restive. But this 
seldom drew Picton’s attention off, as his firm seat saved him from 
all apprehension of a fall.” 

We find little in these volumes to convince us that General Picton 
mingled the tender with the stern in his real character. Yet the letter 
of an officer who had an opportunity of observing him in all his 
campaigns, thus runs in reference to the effect produced upon him 
on learning that his uncle was no more, and which we extract in 
justice to the memory of such a one as was accused of having set 
all the finer feelings of humanity at defiance. 


“* «Tt is true, there were no external appearances of grief; his countenance 
was unchanged, but even I, who esteem his memory for every virtue, 
cannot say that his eyes were even moistened by a tear: a slight exclamation 
of ‘Good God!’ burst from him when he came to the announcement of his 
uncle's death; and as he closed the letter which had brought him the sad 
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tidings, he in a low and melancholy tone murmured, ‘ My poor uncle!’ [ 
saw little of him for the remainder of that day, but a great alteration was 
perceptible in his manner for along time afterwards; every feature kept 
rigidly its place, while the fire of his eyes was unchanged; but I, who 
knew him well, took this opportunity to try and discover if he really was 
as cold and hard as he had been represented : the conclusion at which I 
arrived was, that never man felt more the loss of a friend or relative than 
General Picton the death of his uncle. I say he felt it more than other 
men, because there was no outlet, no confidence; but, locked up within the 
very centre of his heart, it preyed there with a strength which in any other 
person would have burst forth with uncontrollable, unutterable grief: to 
him it produced want of repose, and even ill health, but nothing would 
have offended him more than even hinting that it was caused by regret, 
He hardly ever mentioned his uncle’s name ; but when he did, it was with 


a slight falter in the voice, which could not deceive one who observed him 
so closely as myself.’’’—vol. ii, pp. 46, 47. 


There are few that have not heard the anecdote of the commis- 
sary, who haying been charged with neglect in furnishing rations 
for the third division, was questioned on the subject by Picton, and 
failing to give a satisfactory excuse, was thus addressed—‘* Do you 
see that tree?” the general asked. ‘“ Yes sir,” was the reply. 
“© Well now,” continued Picton, “if you don’t get the rations for 
my division at the place mentioned, by twelve o’clock to-morrow, 
I will hang you up there at half-past.”” The best of the story is to 
come. The commissary felt his honour aggrieved, and proceeded 
to complain to Lord Wellington. “ Ah!” quoth his Lordship, “ he 
said he’d hang you, did he?” “ Yes, my Lord.” ‘ Well, if 
General Picton said so, I dare say he will keep his word.” The 
rations were at the place appointed to a moment. 

The animated detail given in the Reminiscences of a Subaltern, 
and copied by our author, of some specimens of General Picton’s 
addresses to his soldiers, previous to an engagement, are equally 


characteristic, and worth re-reading. Ciudad-Rodrigo is the place 
referred to. 


“Long harangues are not necessary to British soldiers, and on this 
occasion but few were made use of. General Picton said something ani- 
mating to the different regiments as he passed them; and those of my 
readers who recollect his deliberate and strong utterance, will say with 
me, that his mode of speaking was indeed very impressive. The address 
to each was nearly the same; but that delivered by him to the Eighty- 
eighth (the Connaught Rangers) was so characteristic of the general, 
and so applicable to the men he spoke to, that I shall give it word for 
word. Jt was this: ‘Rangers of Connaught! it is not my intention 
to expend any powder this evening; we’ll do the business with the could 
tron !’ 

“«] before said the soldicrs were silent, so they were; but the man 
who could be silent after such an address, made in such a way, and in 
such a place, had better have staid at home. It may be asked, what did 
they do? Why, what would they do, or would any one do, but give 
the loudest hurrah he was able ?’ 
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« A few such pithy remarks were made to all the regiments, and, as 
the above-quoted writer justly observes, in a tone which went home to 
the heart and feelings of every man in the line. A writer, who was in 
the Seventy-seventh regiment upon this occasion, observes, that while 
talking to some officers just previous to the attack, ‘ suddenly a horseman 
galloped heavily but hastily towards us—it was Picton. He made a 
brief and inspiriting appeal to us; said he knew the Fifth were men 
whom a severe fire would not daunt, and that he reposed equal confidence 
in the Seventy-seventh; a few kind words to our commander (Lieu- 
tenant-colone] Dunkin), and he bade us ‘ God speed !’ pounding the sides 
of his hog-maned cob as he trotted off in a contrary direction. No man 
knew the nature of soldiers better than Sir Thomas Picton: it was not 
by words alone that he urged them on; his example was never wanting 
where they failed, and with such a leader none would dare to pause.’ ” 
—vol. ii, pp. 54—56. 

Picton’s letters giving an account of his exploits are accurate 
and modest. His own deeds are hardly more than hinted at, but 
yet the soldier is everywhere apparent inthem. He alludes in one 
instance to his own danger thus, when writing to his brother :—*“ I 
was very fortunate, having escaped with only one shot-hole in my 
great-ccat.” He dwells, however, on the proceedings of “ his di- 
vision” —the brave “ fighting division ;” and how his soldiers con- 
ducted themselves. In repressing the sanguinary excesses of the 
troops, on some occasions, as in the town of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
where they could not for a time conquer, but kill, Picton seems to 
have been exemplary, end unsurpassed. He flew in all directions, 
calling in a voice of thunder on the frantic soldiers to remember 
that they were “ men and Englishmen, not savages!” For the 
very men, who, at other times would have wept at the relation of their 
own acts, now continued to bury their steel ia the breasts of those 
who sued for mercy, till put to shame or flight by their general’s 
resolute command. 

Picton’s valour and judgment in the Siege of Badajoz, were dis- 
played in a manner above all praise. 

“ A ball had struck Picton on the groin a little above his watch, whilst 
leading his soldiers to the foot of the ramparts. A distinguished officer 
who was by his side at the time, and to whom we are indebted for much 
information respecting the events of tlis night, conceives that this ball 
had first struck the earth; still the blow was severe. He did not fall or 
bleed, but being assisted to the glacis, in a short time became extremely 
faint and almost insensible. He remained in this state for nearly twenty 
minutes, when, the pain having in some degree subsided, refusing medi- 
cal aid, he again proceeded to direct the attack, He now saw his men 
moving amidst the dying and dead, while the incessant fire was still 
mowing them down; he could also perceive that they had not yet struck 
a blow in return, for during this period the defenders had scarcely lost a 
man. Picton’s soldiers were amazed at the overwhelming fire that was 
poured upon them: but they heard their general calling upon them in a 
calm energetic tone, not to desert him, but to make one effort more. 
‘If we cannot win the castle,’ he cried, ‘ let us die upon the walls!’ 
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“ The wound which Picton had received prevented his ascending the 
ladders to enter the castle, and he was in consequence compelled to re- 
main in the ditch, but not inactive; for, calling up the whole of the 
straggling parties, he ordered them all to ascend the walls, and thus 
poured in a powerful assistance to co-operate with those already in pos- 


session to resist any efforts on the part of the enemy for recovering the 
castle.” —pp. 100—104. 


We are told that the third division was not so conspicuous for 
the regularity of its appointments or its parade movements, as the 
more important duties of the field. The Eighty-eighth or Con- 
naught Rangers were the bravest of the brave, but determined ma- 
rauders, as ever sacked a city or robbed a poultry-yard. Picton 
used to call them his “ brave, ragged rascals.”” When speaking 
of his soldiers, he would say, “‘ I don’t care how they dress, so long 
as they mind their fighting.” We are not to wonder so much, 


then, that these men, with this leader, never were repulsed when 
they attacked. 


‘* Picton often spoke in terms of the warmest admiration of the noble 
bearing of his soldiers when exposed upon several occasions to the most 
severe fire without returning a shot; every gap in the line would be in 
an instant filled up; when, close or unbroken, they would move on until 
bid to pour in their deadly answer, or charge with the bayonet. After 
the escalade of the castle of Badajoz, he spoke of them with an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the devoted manner in which they obeyed his orders, 
regardless of the fearful nature of the attack, and undaunted by the fate 
of each succeeding comrade who had gained the summit of the ladders. 
‘ Still,” he observed to an officer who was with him for some time after 
he was wounded—‘ still they rushed to the foot of the ladders, even 
striving who should be first to mount; but they fell so fast, and the 
ladders were so insecure, that even the bravest began to waver. I called 
upon them, however, to make another effort, when they poured on and 
bore one another up until at length the wall was gained ;—nothing could 
resist them. Yet I could hardly make myself believe that we had taken 
the castle.’ 

“It was not, however, by words only that Picton evinced the sense he 
entertained of his gallant soldiers ; fora few days after the capture of 
Badajoz, Picton desired one of his aides-de-camp to pay to the remain- 
der of the men who composed the storming party of his division, one 


guinea each, as a testimonial of their general's gratitude.””—vol. ii, pp. 
128—130. 


When the victory at Salamanca was achieved, Picton was con- 
_ fined to his bed by a dangerous fever. The excitement produced 

by the accounts of the progress of the battle, and the regret that 
he was not in the field, considerably increased the violence of the 
disease, and consequently retarded his recovery. At the same 
time he called Pakenham a “ fit leader of his fellows.”” But we are 
not so anxious to enumerate his brave deeds or purposes, as to let 
him be seen in his tent, or private hours. The following anecdotes 
come up to what we are in search of. 
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«Jt was when recovering from this illness that the following little 
incident occurred. His natural irritability was, as may be imagined, aug- 
mented by his bodily suffering and mental inquietude. His aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Tyler, accompanied by a subaltern officer in the Ninety-fifth 
foot, one morning rather hastily entered his apartment. Both these 
officers were very young men, full of spirits, and easily excited. 

« Tyler, who was in constant attendance upon the general, familiar 
with his habits, and accustomed to his singularities, immediately accosted 
him with, ‘ Well, general, how do you do to-day ?’ but the other was 
struck with the singular appearance of the emaciated invalid, as, rais- 
ing himself on his arm, he displayed his pale and haggard features be- 
neath a nightcap of more than ordinary dimensions. Picton was about 
to make some reply to Tyler’s inquiry, when just at that moment the 
risible propensities of Mr. C overcoming every control, made him 
burst out into a loud and rather boisterous fit of laughter. The general 
instantly fixed his fiery glance upon the unfortunate C ; he did not 
ask the cause of his ill-timed mirth; but, in spite of his debility, made 
an effort to leave the bed, in all probability to wreak his fury upon the 
culprit; but he was too weak, and he sank back. His rage was, how- 
ever, so great that, finding it impossible to take personal vengeance, he 
insisted upon the now repentant ensign quitting the room, in terms too 
strong to hazard a moment’s delay. After his retreat, Tyler attempted 
to pacify the irritated general; but it was no easy task, and he therefore 
left him. 

“ Shortly after this event, Ensign C returned to England, when 
he entered the Foot Guards, and Picton did not see him again until the 
battle of Waterloo; when, on the 16th, riding over a part of the field 
occupied by his division, he saw the enemy in possession of a hill, which 
rather affected the security of his position. He was near some battalions 
under arms at the moment, and resolved to employ them in driving the 
enemy from this post. . 

“+*Who commands these battalions ?’ he cried out in his usual loud, 
but sharp tone. ‘Ido,’ said now Lieutenant-colonel C . Picton 
recognised him in an instant. ‘How do you do, General Picton ?’ con- 
tinued the colonel; ‘I am glad to see you looking so well.’—* No time 
for compliments now, sir,’ sharply responded Picton; ‘lead your men 
against that hill, and take it.’ This was no easy undertaking ; the 
enemy’s numbers were about four to one of the English ; but the colonel 
had his orders, and away he went, fully determined to execute them to 
the letter. Picton’s attention was almost immediately directed to other 
points of the field, and he had probably forgotten all about C and 
the hill, when that officer rode up, and, as he waved a salute, said, ‘I 
have taken the hill, general.’ Picton fixed his eyes upon him for a mo- 
ment, and then without a word rode off with his staff. They never met 
again,”’—vol. ii, pp. 162—165. 
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Picton was obliged to have recourse to the Cheltenham waters, 
where a rapid and favourable change in the state of his health took 
Place. He also revisited his native land, where his fame had pre- 
ceded him, as in all other places he repaired to, when at home. It 
was impossible for him to be inactive, however, when so much was 
yet to be done by warfare. Before he returned to resume his 
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command in the allied army, the Prince Regent in the most flat- 
tering manner created him a Knight of the Bath, being nominated 
and invested at Carlton House on the Ist of February, 1813. His 
reception by his old soldiers has been communicated to the author in 
the following words, by one who was a witness of it ; and certainly 
it goes to prove that he was admired if not beloved by them. 


“«*]T was,’ he says, ‘much surprised one afternoon by hearing a kind 
of low whisper amongst the men of my regiment, who were at the 
time amusing themselves in a variety of different ways. This whisper 
was quickly increased to a more general commotion, as they all set off in 
the direction to which their attention had been drawn, at first walking, 
and then running a kind of race, as each tried to distance the others in 
first reaching the point of their destination, For awhile 1 was quite at a 
loss to account for this sudden movement; but at length I discerned at 
some distance several mounted officers riding slowly towards our quarters. 
Curiosity led me to follow the men; but long before I could reach the 
spot, the approaching horsemen were surrounded by the soldiers, who 
had now collected from all directions, and were warmly greeting them with 
loud and continued cheers. As I came nearer, I soon recognised General 
Picton. Many of the men were hailing him with the most gratifying 
epithets of esteem, one of which in particular struck me : this was, ‘ Here 
comes our brave old father!’ The general seemed much gratified, and 
smiled upon them with a Jookof unaffected regard. I was not forgotten or 
unnoticed. His eagle eye in one moment was fixed upon me, and holding 
out his hand, he observed,* Ah! my young friend; what! you come to 
meet me too!’ Nearly the whole division collected before he reached 
his quarters ; and thus surrounded by his delighted scldiers, he returned 
to lead them on again to astill more splendid career of victory,’ ”’—vol. ii, 
pp. 177, 178. 

At the battle of Vittoria, Picton and the third division did 
wonders. In one or two letters he gives a very plain and succinct 
account of it. He was at the time, according to these letters, af- 
fected with a weakness and inflammation of the eyes. But he 
continues to mention, that ‘ the third division had again the prin- 
cipal part of the action, and I may well say, covered itself with 
glory, having contended, during the whole day, against five times 
our numbers and fifty pieces of cannon.” A just idea may in some 
measure be formed of his conduct on this important day, from part 
of the account of it as given by an eye-witness, which we trans- 
scribe. 


“ During this struggle on the right, the centre was inactive. General 
Picton was impatient; he inquired of several aides-de-camp who came 
near him from head quarters, whether they had any orders for him? | His 
soldiers were anxiously waiting to advance: Picton knew the spirit of 
his men, and had some difficulty in restraining it. As the day wore on, 
and the fight waxed warmer on the right, he became furious, and ob- 
served to an officer who communicated these particulars, ‘ D—n it ! Lord 
Wellington must have forgotten us.’ It was near noon, and the men 
were getting discontented, for the centre had not yct been engaged; 
Picton’s blood was boiling, and his stick was going with rapid strokes 
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upon the mane of his cob; he was riding backwards and forwards, look- 
ing in every direction for the arrival of an aide-de-camp, until at length 
one galloped up from Lord Wellington. He was looking for the seventh 
division, under Lord Dalhousie, which had not yet arrived at its post, having 
had to move over some difficult ground. The aide-de-camp riding up at 
speed, suddenly checked his horse and demanded of the general whether 
he had seen Lord Dalhousie. Picton was disappointed ; he expected now at 
least that he might move; and, ina voice which did not gain softness from 
his feelings, he answered in a sharp tone, ‘ No, sir! I have not seen his 
lordship; but have you any orders for me sir?’— None,’ replied the 
aide-de-camp.—‘ Then pray, sir,’ continued the irritated general, ‘what 
are the orders you do bring ?’—‘ Why,’ answered the officer, * that as soon 
as Lord Dalhousie, with the seventh division, shall commence an attack 
upon that bridge’ (pointing to one on the left), ‘ the fourth and sixth are 
to support him.’ Picton could not understand the idea of any other 
division fighting in his front; and, drawing himself up to his full height, 
he said to the astonished aide-de-camp with some passion, ‘ You may tell 
Lord Wellington from me, sir, that the third division under my command 
shall in less than ten minutes attack the bridge and carry it, and the 
fourth and sixth divisions may support if they choose.’ Having thus 
expressed his intention, he turned from the aide-de-camp, and put him- 
self at the head of his soldiers, who were quickly in motion towards the 
bridge; encouraging them, according to the words of an amusing writer, 
with the bland appellation of ‘Come on, ye rasca!s !—come on, ye fight- 
ing villains!’ ’’—vol ii, pp. 195—197. 

General Picton returned again for a short period to England, at 
the close of the Peninsular war. He now received the thanks of 
the House of Commons, addressed to him by the Speaker in a 
strain of high encomium; and one who was near him has informed 
the author, that though he will not say, “ that this courageous 
soldier trembled,” yet that “ certainly he could,with difficulty, arti- 
culate the few words which he attempted in reply.” We are also 
told that whenever he was by necessity compelled to a life of inac- 
tion, his health was never so good as when exposed to the toils and 
privations of a campaign. 

We shall not more closely follow the career of this great man, 
previous to Napoleon’s return to France from Elba, than to say, he 
was while in England elected a member of Parliament ; and that he 
obtained the rank of Knight Grand Cross. 

“Sir Thomas Picton forthwith mide every preparation for the ap- 
proaching campaign. He had a presentiment that it would be his last; 
and he did not hesitate in expressing to his friends the force of this im- 
pression. ‘The calmness of his manner when he alluded to the subject 
made them at first hope that this anticipation might be the result of im- 
paired health: but when it was known that he expressed this conviction 
in the most serious manner to the different branches of his family, and 
that he was arranging his affairs with all the exactness and attention of 
a man who has but a short time to live, the fact then became apparent. 
He never, however, betrayed for one moment the slightest dread of the 
fate which he believed awaited him; and the following incident will 
illustrate the composure with which he anticipated death. He was walk- 
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ing during a fine evening, a few days before his departure, with Sir John 
and Lady , when they came to a churchyard, in which a grave was 
dug for the reception of some humble individual. The party was induced 
to ascend the newly thrown up earth andlook down. Sir Thomas Picton 
after commenting upon the neatness with which it had been dug, observed, 
‘ Why I think this would do for me;’ at the same time that he jumped 
in and laid himself at full length along the bottom, with an observation 
that it was an exact fit. He scrambled out, when he was surprised to 
find Lady much affected, as she declared this incident was ominous 
of his fate. Picton only smiled, and tried to persuade her out of such 
melancholy reflections.” —vol. ii, pp. 337, 338. 


The progress of the sanguinary preface, and of the battle of 
Waterloo itself, are so engraven upon the minds of all, that we need 
not farther allude to them than in the shortest possible way, with re- 
ference to Sir Thomas Picton’s death. After his remarkable escape 
through the perils of the 16th, he remarked to his aide-de-camp, 
that he never had had so hard a: day’s fighting, and added, « [| 
shall begin to think that I cannot be killed after this.” At 
Waterloo— 


‘*« Picton ordered Sir James Kempt’s brigade forward : they bounded 
over the hedge, and were received with a murderous volley. A fright- 
ful struggle then ensued: the English rushed upon their opponents, not 
stopping to load, but trusting solely to the bayonet to do their deadly 
work. The French fire had, however, fearfully thinned this first line, 
and they were fighting at least six to one. Picton, therefore, ordered 
General Pack’s brigade to advance. With the exhilarating cry of ‘Charge! 
Hurra! hurra!’ he placed himself at their head, and led them forward. 
They returned his cheer as they followed him with a cool determination, 
which, in the words of the Spanish chief Alva, ‘ appalled the enemy.’ 

“ The general kept at the head of their line, stimulating them by his 
own example. According to the Duke of Wellington’s dispatch, * This 
was one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy on our position.’ 
To defeat it was therefore of vital importance to the success of the day. 
Picton knew this, and doubtless felt that his own presence would tend 
greatly to inspire his men with confidence. He was looking along his 
gallant line, waving them on with his sword, when a ball struck him 
on the temple and he fell back upon his horse—dead. Captain Tyler, 
seeing him fall, immediately dismounted and ran to his assistance: with 
the aid of a soldier he lifted him off his horse; but all assistance was 
vain—the noble spirit was fled.” —vol. ii, pp. 359, 360. 

The author is at pains to show that the subject of his memoir 
was naturally kind and benevolent, and that he was the reverse of 
cruel. Healso argues that a great and apparent change was pro- 
duced upon him by the incidents of his life, especially in conse- 
quence of the prosecution that so long harrassed him in our courts 
of law. We are willing to admit a good deal of this, as gathered 
from these volumes, and also to lament that prolonged vexations 
should have soured the temper of a man, who would not, unless 
under the gusts of passion, or perhaps erroneous notions of duty 
and justice, doa base thing. That Sir Thomas Picton was a great 
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man is clear; that he was a soft-hearted man, would have been 
much more apparent from disclosures as to his private life, had 
these been favourable, than from any evidence that appears in the 
work before us. 





Art. I].—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. II.—Lives of Eminent 


Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, London: 
Longman and Co. 1835. 


Tue Commedia of Dante, the Sonnets of Petrarch, and the Deca- 
meron of Boccaccio in the fourteenth century, were the origin of 
modern Italian literature. They not only formed a new dialect 
which became a classical language, but these three brought it to an 
excellence which has never since been surpassed in that country. 
But there lived within the present century, other three celebrated 
authors, who did much to the honour of beautiful Italy, by re-en- 
livening the national spirit to vigorous action, and to the love of 
the poetic muse—we mean Alfieri, Monti, and Ugo Foscolo. In a 
lately published volume of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, contain- 
ing Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, we find 
the three last-named introduced; and since, as we believe, there is 
amongst English readers, a general ignorance of Italian literature, 
which is nothing short of extraordinary, even of those writers who 
have flourished in our days, we shall avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity of affording some popular account of the men alluded 
to, who not merely as authors, but as actors concerned in the great 
political convulsions of Europe, connected with the French Revolu- 
tion, towards the close of the last century, deserve the particular 
study of every reader of history, or wooer of the Muses. 

The patriotism of the early ornaments of modern Italian literature, 
possessed a moral grandeur which their successors have seldom emu- 
lated. The decay of the national spirit, and the influence of courtly 
servitude, which the devastating wars carried on in the Peninsula, 
by France, and the Emperor induced—the rise of minor princi- 
palities, and the struggles of rival states seem to have reached the 
men of genius and of personal independence, who otherwise shed a 
glory over the age in which they lived. It is not unjustly observed, 
that even Ariosto and Tasso, though both conspicuous for manly 
and liberal sentiments, did not extend their independent views to- 
wards the redemption of their country. Something like a univer- 
sal despair, of the present and the future, for a long time held the 
national mind. Enlightened men mourned, but genius stepped 
hot forward in behalf of independence and liberty. 

_Even in the fields of poesy there was a great dearth, for long, of 
vigorous cultivators. There was a reign of Arcadians, after the 
time of Ariosto, down to the middle of the last century, whose 
feeble, heartless, and unnatural style, was descriptive of national 
egradation. Their subject was restrained within narrow limits. 
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They were, in the words of an Italian critic, futile, trite, vulgar oy 
silly, adulatory, or false. Was a marriage in question—Hymen 
was adjured to bring its chains to link two hearts. The most 
shameless flattery blotted their pages, as these poets praised one 
another, and depicted themselves as inhabiting the heights of Par- 
nassus, as beside the waters of Hypocrene, and as in the company of 
Apollo and the Muses. No Arcadian dared imagine himself ena- 
moured of a human being; she was no mortal woman, but a god- 
dess—a Venus sprung on the instant from the foam of the sea; 
lips, eyes, and hair, had all their appropriate still-repeated epithets. 
Did their lady sigh, or one word escape the paling of her ivory 
teeth—tempests fled, the winds were stilled, and Jove was again 
tempted to transform himself into a bull for her sake. This sys- 
tem of sonorous and turgid words, in which neither passion nor 
thought appeared, was broken through by one and all of the men 
whom we are now to introduce, in different degrees, however, and 
in different forms. 

It was while Italy yet reposed submissive and silent, that Vit- 
torio Alfieri was born at Asti, in Piedmont in 1749, of noble, 
wealthy, and reputable parents. This poet not only was destined 
to dedicate a great part of his life, and the most vigorous exercise 
of his powers, to the awakening his countrymen from their lethargy, 
and the spreading of such sentiments among them, as would at 
once reveal their degraded state, and give them energy to aspire to 
nobler things, but his habits, disposition, and inconsistencies, are 
a theme of such stirring interest as could not fail of affecting his 
contemporaries in a remarkable degree. ‘There was a violence of 
emotion and boiling of the blood to which he was subject, altoge- 
ther inexplicable to our nothern imaginations. He says himself, 
that it would be difficult for any one to understand the mixture of 
ferociousness and generosity of the Piedmontese, who has not had 
experience of their hot blood. Sensibility and pride, both exalted 
into passions rather than feelings, were always the prominent traits 
of his character, and which at length, from their excessive influence, 
generated that gloomy melancholy to which he became a victim. 

In early life, the education of Alfieri was extremely defective. 
Neither did he at that time know anything of the Italian, or, as It 
is called, Tuscan language. At the age of fourteen, upon the death of 
a guardian uncle, he was, according to the Piedmontese laws, allowed, 
to a certain degree, the disposal of his own income. Riding, horses, 
and fine clothes, were now his passions. He was a student at a college 
in Turin, where his impatience under restraint displayed itself very 
unequivocally. There were there, English, German, Polish, and 
Russian students, and he felt the utmost rage and shame to think 
that they had seen countries so much more distant than he had yet 
visited, and hence a passion for travelling was infused, and 4 
resolution to visit the various lands of which his comrades were 
natives. 
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« Agitated by an inexplicable disquietude of mind, ignorant of all with 
regard to literature and the arts, that could make travelling interesting, 
Alfieri had at this time but one pleasure in a journey, which was, going 
along the high road with the greatest possible speed, His companions 
were as little awake to rational inquiry as himself; and the only one among 
them, he tells us, who had common sense, was his valet, who also acted as 
courier—a man named Elia, who served him for many years with the 
greatest fidelity. The first city at which the party stopped was Milan. 
Thev went to see the curiosities, and visited the Ambrosian library. The 
treasures of the collection were wasted upon Alfieri: when an autograph 
of Petrarch was shown him (perhaps the Virgil on whose cover the poet has 
recorded his passionate sorrow on the death of Laura), he, barbarian-like, 
pushed it away, saying, it was nothing tohim. This act did not arise 
from mere indifference ; but partly from a grudge he felt against Petrarch, 
arising from his not being able to understand his poetry ; and shame for 
his own ignorance took the guise of contempt of another’s genius. On 
visiting Florence, the only object that called forth any emotion was the 
sight of Michael Angelo’s tomb; when the recollection of the fame whieh 
had been acquired by this master of his art filled him with ideas that he could 
not define ; and the thought rose in his mind, that those men only were 
truly great, who left some enduring monument of genius behind them. 
But these notions were vague and transitory ; he lived only for the present 
hour. even while that afforded no one object to occupy or please him. 

‘On leaving Florence, he hurried through Pisa and Siena; but such is 
the magic of the name, that the approach to Rome made his heart palpitate, 
and his torpid soul warmed into something like enthusiasm. He was 
charmed by the magnificent aspect which the eternal city presents as it 
is entered by the Porta del Popolo; and scarcely had he alighted at the 
hotel in the Piazza di Spagna, than he hurried off to behold the wonders of the 
place. Ignorance narrows the intellect, and takes the living colours from 
the imagination. Alfieri, after all, regarded coldly those objects which 
render Rome a city of absolute enchantment. He was best pleased with 
St. Peter’s. At each successive visit, the solemn vastness of the might 
aisles of the cathedral made a deeper impression; the splendour of the 
architecture, the sublime stillness of its incense-breathing atmosphere, and 
the soft twilight that reigns beneath its dome, kindled his soul to some- 
thing like poetic inspiration. But even these feelings could only for a few 
moments appease the restlessness that pursued him, and he hurried away 
from Rome with all the impatience of one ill at. ease in himself. At 
Naples he grew still more disturbed and melancholy: music, which he 
loved, only tended to increase his gloom; and his reserve prevented him 
from forming any intimacies. All day he drove from place to place, in 
those droll little Neapolitan calesine, which go at such a prodigious rate 
under the guidance of their Lazaroni drivers— ‘ Not,’ he says, ‘that I 
wished to visit remarkable objects, for I had no curiosity nor knowledge 
about them, but merely for the sake of being on the road: I was never 
satiated of rapid motion, but a moment’s quiescence filled me with annoy- 
ance. And thus I lived, a riddle to myself, believing that I had capacity for 
nothing; feeling no decided impulse or emotion, except a continual me- 
lancholy ; never finding peace nor quiet, yet not knowing what I desired ; 
blindly obeying my nature, although I neither studied nor comprehended 
it. Many years afterwards I perceived that my unhappiness proceeded 
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from the want, nay the necessity, which I have, to have at once my heart 
occupied by some worthy object, and my mind by some ennobling pursuit; 
for; whenever either of these two fail me, I remain incapable of the other, 
satiated and weary, and beyond all things miserable.’ ’’—pp. 260—2692, 


Hevisited France, England, &c.; yet one of his singularities was 
an extravagant hatred of France, which he cherished all his life. 
This he attributed in part to a childish dislike of his French 
dancing-master. Still he read nothing but French books, and 
French was the language he commonly spoke. London delighted 
him as much as Paris had disgusted. Still his aimless uneasiness 
found no satisfaction in mere locomotion. How could it be other- 
wise, when we learn, that when he proceeded from Rome to Venice, 
he passed through Ferrara without a thought of Ariosto or Tasso, 
and Padua, without visiting either living professors, or the tomb of 
the illustrious dead in the neighbourhood ? What was Petrarch to 
him ? he again asked himself; he wrote in an unknown tongue, of 
which after all Alfieri felt ashamed of being ignorant. But he said, 
Italy and England are the only countries in which it is desirable 
to live ; the former, because there nature vindicates her rights ; the 
latter, because art conquers nature, and transforms an ungenial land 
into a paradise of comfort and laughing abundance. 

We need not follow Alfieri in his erratic course from country to 
country, but hasten forward to the dawn of greater exploits on his 
part. We may notice, that at the Hague for the first time he be- 
came in love, and his heart at the same time opened itself to friend- 
ship. The lady, however, was a married woman, but his friend, 
the Portuguese minister in Holland, awoke in him shame for his 
useless and thoughtless life, and ere long she was obliged to join 
her husband in Switzerland ; the lover now became gloomy and 
taciturn. His love of solitude also engendered a desire to study. 
He turned over the pages of Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvetius, and 
Montesquieu ; but his chief delight was in Plutarch’s Lives. The 
heroic deeds of the great men of whom he read, affected him so 
strongly, that tears of mingled admiration and indignation gushed 
from his eyes. He also felt the misfortune of being a native of Pied- 
mont ; and lamented having been born in a country and at a time 
when no scope was afforded for word or action, scarcely for thought 
and feeling. 

Alfieri’s income at the age of twenty, was about 1,200/. per an- 
num. He visited now Vienna, Berlin, Sweden, Russia, England 
again, &c. Shrewd reflections on the different countries he passed 
through, and illicit love, seem alternately to have occupied his time 
—disgrace and exposure attending some of the latter occupations. 
Paroxysms of rage, love, grief, and despair, succeeded by turns. 
His only relief was in locomotion. 


* At Barcelona he bought two Spanish horses, and with these resolved 
to proceed on his journey to Madrid. His carriage went on first, under the 
care of the servants and muleteers; and he followed, chiefly on foot, his 
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heautiful Andalusian trotting beside him with the docility of a dog. This 
mixture of idleness and change—of solitude and independence—soothed 
his disturbed mind. He was given up to endless reverie, now engrossed 
by melancholy and moral trains of thought ; now possessed by images wild, 
terrible, or gay. He knew no language, and could express nothing that 
he felt—all was confused and vague, and mingled with violent transports 
of grief and despair. He spoke tono one; and his taciturn, self-devouring 
misery irritated him almost to madness. His faithful servant, Elia, who 
followed him during all his journeys, had nearly become the victim to an 
explosion of the pent-up volcano. In combing the count’s long tresses 
—which it was the fashion then to wear—he accidentally pulled one hair ; 
and Alfieri, starting up like lightning, hurled a candlestick at his head, 
which struck him on the temple and inflicted a wound. Elia’s Italian 
nature was roused, and he flew on his master. Other people interfered, 
and no more harm was done. Alfieri told his servant that he might kill 
him if he chose: he deserved it, and would take no precautions against his 
vengeance; and he praises his own courage in thus exposing himself, and 
the magnanimity of the man for not rising in the night and murdering him 
as he slept.”—pp. 271, 272. 

More savage and solitary than before, he returned to Turin, 
where soon another vehement and disgraceful passion engrossed 
him. He became a cavaliere servente. He did not esteem the 
lady, and he despised himself for being her slave. Yet a sort of 
frenzy, as he describes it, held power over him. He struggled with 
his fetters, roared like a lion, and after a bondage of two years, 
being now twenty-six, he broke off the disreputable intercourse. 
His old remedy of change of place was abandoned. He shut him- 
self up in his own house, which was opposite that of the lady re- 
ferred to, where he became a voluntary prisoner, resolved to receive 
no letters, no messages, and by no failing of the heart ever to be- 
hold her more. He cut off his long hair and sent it to a friend, 
as a proof that he could not present himself in society, so disfigured. 
Unaware and almost unsought, a true, strong, and enduring love of 
knowledge sprang up within him, never more to be weakened, and 
the first token of the spirit of composition, was a sonnet in com- 
memoration of the freedom he had acquired. ra 

All this is indicative of a singular, not to say insane genius; but 
when we see with what difficulties such an impatient spirit had at 
frst to struggle in his search after knowledge, we will have a fuller 
conception of the strength of his mind, and the conquest he after- 
wards secured. 

“Some years before, in Paris, he had bought a collection of Italian poets, 
and by reading them gained a slight knowledge of versification, and of his 
native language; yet so ludicrously imperfect was this, that, when he 
showed his sonnet to a literary man, the first advice he received was to 
learn to spell. Orthography, grammar, and rhythm were alike defective in 
his production. He was not discouraged. ‘This same friend, father 
Paciaudi, had given him the ‘ Cleopatra’ of cardinal Delfino. Alferi fancied 
that he could write a better tragedy himself; and he began one on the 
Same subject. He consulted his friends upon it, and tried to gain some 
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instruction as to style and poetic laws, of which, hitherto, he had remained 
in profound ignorance. His house became a sort of academy; while he 
desirous of learning, but proud and indocile, wearied himself and all around 
him by his alternate fits of industry and despondency. At length, a tragedy 
and a farce were the result of his endeavours, and both were acted on the 
same nights, at the theatre of Turin, with applause, on two consecutive 
evenings, and were given out for a third representation. But Alfieri by this 
time began to discover the entire want of merit of these productions: which 
prove, as we may judge from the passages he has preserved, that ideas and 
feelings are of no avail in composition, where there is a total absence of 
style, and an absolute incapacity of finding language in which to clothe the 
naked and unformed conceptions of the brain. On the third night, there. 
fore, Alfieri prevented the representation ; and on the same night he was 
seized by so vehement and burning a wish to deserve the applause of an 
audience, that, he tells us, no fever of love had ever assailed him with simi- 
lar impetuosity. 

««* And thus,’ he says, ‘ at the age of seven and twenty, I entered into 
the dificult engagement with the public and myself to become a writer of 
tragedies ; and these were the props I had to sustain me in my undertaking 
—a resolved, obstinate, and untamed spirit; a heart boiling over with all 
sorts of emotions, among which predominated the transports of love, and a 
profound anc indignant abhorrence of every species of tyranny ; a very slight 
recollection of the French tragedies I had seen acted, having read and 
studied none; an entire ignorance of the rules of the drama; and a total 
incapacity to command the language of which I made use ;—all this was 
surrounded by a husk, not so much of presumption, as of petulance, and an 
impetuosity of character which stood in the way of my ever, except with 
reluctance, acknowledging, investigating, or giving ear to truth.’ 

‘‘ The first thing he found he had to do, was to apply himself to a spelling- 
book and grammar: this necessity was not admitted without a struggle; 
but the ardour of his enthusiasm enabled him to triumph over these petty 
but perplexing and irritating obstacles; and he gave himself up to the 
study of language with a mixture of impatience and perseverance that kept 
his mind in a perpetual tumult. He was under the necessity of driving 
away all French words and forms of speech from his mind, and of imbumg 
his thoughts in the idiom of Tuscany—a work of unspeakable labour, 
uniting the studies of a man with those of a child, and sufficient to have 
overcome the resolution of any temper less ardent and ambitious than his 
own. After all, it must be acknowledged that it was'to a great degree an 
insuperable difficulty ; and, though overcome, in appearance, by Alfieri, yet 
in composition he had always two labours—that of giving birth to ideas, 
and that of examining with the attention and scepticism of a foreigner the 
words in which he clothed them. This, perhaps, is the cause, that although, 
in process of time, his prose style became unexceptionable, and that of his 
tragedies full of fire and strength, his lyrics are such lamentable failures.” 
—pp. 274—276. 


After a year of much studious industry, this singular man, who 
exemplified how nearly genius and madness are allied, began to be 
aware that he should never attain his object so long as he trans- 
lated himself from the French, which had become the language of 
his thoughts; he therefore passed some time in Tuscany, to learn, to 
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speak, and to think, Tuscan only. While studying Italian, he ap- 

lied himself to relearning Latin ; and the tragedies of Seneca sug- 
gested other subjects of occupation. He now fully entered on his 
dramatic enterprise. At Florence, the whole colour of his future 
life was altered, through the influence of a constant attachment, ac- 
companied by esteem, for the good qualities of Louisa de Stolberg, 
Countess of Albany, the wife of the last of the Stuarts who made 
pretensions to the English crown. The poet came to a resolution 
to transfer the whole of his property to an only sister which he had, 
with the exception of an annual income of about 600/. in order that 
he might be at liberty to reside where he pleased, and to write as 
his spirit of independence dictated ; for the nobles of Piedmont 
could not quit the territories of their sovereign except by special 
leave, granted for a limited time. He also resolved never to 
marry; his ambition to distinguish himself as an author, and as a 
defender of the cause of liberty, together with an attachment to a 
woman whom he esteemed worthy of him, forming the amount of 
his aims and desires. Although it would appear that this friend- 
ship never violated the notions of propriety, as understood in Italy, 
yet it was, throughout his future life, the source of all the severe 
alternations of joy and sorrow, of which his nature was so suscep- 
tible; and it is not a little singular that when absent from the coun- 
tess for any eonsiderable time, which circumstances frequently oc- 
casioned, poetry, study, glory, and his tragedies were forgotten, to 
be awakened again by her presence at a most prolific rate. We 
shall now conclude this sketch, (which, short as it is, points out a 
man who was endowed with the chief attribute of genius—that of 
spontaneously forming and manifesting itself, despite of the most 
adverse circumstances), by a general criticism of his works, as given 
in the pages before us, and a notice of his death. 


“Energy and conciseness are the distinguishing marks of Alfieri’s dramas. 
Wishing to bring the whole action of the piece into‘one focus, he rejected 
altogether the confidantes of the French theatre, so that his dramatis 
persone are limited to the principals themselves. ‘The preservation of the 
unities of time and place also contributed to curtail all excrescences; so 
that his tragedies are short, and all bear upon one point only, which he 
considered the essence of unity of action. Thus, in the ‘ Merope’ there 
are but four interlocutors, the queen and her son, his foster-father, and the 
tyrant. Instead, therefore, as is the case in the French dramas, of the 
action being carried on by a perpetual talk about it, at once tedious and 
unnatural, the interest is always at its height between the parties themselves; 
and it is singular, in the ‘ Merope’ in particular, with what talent and success 
he keeps the action in perpetual progress, and the passions developed by 
such slender means. It was the turn of Alfieri’s character to consider it a 
duty in an author rather to conquer difficulties than to acquire facilities, 
He would read no other tragedians, for fear of imitating them, and abstained 
from a perusal of the great master of the art, Shakspeare, from the same 
Mistaken notion. Genius need not fear to be imitative; but genius, un- 
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aided by cultivation, and by a study of what has gone before, can never 
surpass what is already written: it were as if a scientific man were to 
refuse to be initiated in the discoveries of science, that he might pursue 
his labours in a new and original path. Thus he might, we will say, re- 
invent gunpowder and printing, but never a new law and a new power. 
To use a more homely illustration, it were as if an agriculturist refused to 
manure the ground, and was bent on forcing the native soil, to produce by 
labour what would arise withgreater fertility and ease if aided by extraneous 
nutriment. It is a law of mechanics, never to waste power, but to pro- 
portionate on all occasions the means to the end. If, instead of refusing 
to read the finest dramatic works, Alfieri had studied in them the genius 
and essence of the art, he might, instead of simply restricting his invention 
to the bald and inconclusive expedient of contracting the personages of 
his drama, have invented some original method of combining the simplicity 
of design consequent on an observance of the unities, with a more natural and 
inforced arrangement of plot, and with a greater variety and truth of 
character. 

“The great distinction between Shakspeare and almost every other 
dramatic writer arises from his development and variety of character : all 
his persunages are individuals. , In other authors, we have a lover, an am- 
bitious man, a tyrant, or a victim of tyranny; but in Shakspeare it is not 
the passion that makes the man, but the pecluiar character of the person 
that gives reality and life to the passion. Thus Richard III. and Macbeth 
are both ambitious; but how differently do their respective dispositions 
modulate their conduct and feelings! The cruel, remorseless Richard 
can never, in a single line he utters, be mistaken for the weak, vacillating 
usurper, whose cruelties result from the necessities of his situation, and not 
inborn ferocity of character. Juliet, Imogen, and Rosalind, are alike girls 
in love; but how variously do they display their sentiments ! the ardent 
Italian, the fond, devoted wife, and the sprightly, spirited daughter of an 
exiled prince, are all individuals characterised by distinctive marks; so that 
a painter would give to each a phisiognomy utterly dissimilar the one from 
the other. If Alfieri had read Shakspeare, he might have discovered and 
appreciated this incomparable mark of his excellence ; and his knowledge 
of the human heart would have led him to imitate a model which, if suc- 
ceeded in, could not, from its very nature, bear any resemblance to mere 
plagiarism. He himself felt that one tyrant should not quite resemble 
another, nor one lover be but the mirror of another: but so it is with him, 
with few exceptions—situation,not character,forms the interest of his pieces. 

‘Besides this, Alfieri was not an imaginative poet: his sonnets and 
longer poems are failures; his tragedies are vacant of ideal imagery ; his 
sensible objects are never animated by a soul infused into them by the 
speaker ; his daggers and poisons, and all the other tragic paraphernalia, 
are the mere things themselves—the poet’s eye never gives ‘to airy nothing 
a local habitation and aname.’ His inventive powers consisted in being 
able to conceive situations of passion and interest, and giving to his per- 
sonages feelings and language at once natural and pathetic. 

' * During the last years of his life, he was visited each spring by a fit of 
the gout, and each summer by a desire to employ himself upon original 
composition, to which he devoted himself with an ardour which brought on, 
each autumn, a dangerous illness. His six unlucky comedies were the 
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principal objects of these ill-fated labonrs; and his life was at last their 
sacrifice. A theorist in all things, he imagined that, as the gout proceeded 
from inflammation, it could be starved out of his frame ; and he commenced 
a system of abstinence that deprived him of the nutriment necessary to sup- 
port life. ‘The countess in vain implored him not to adhere to so sense- 
less a plan; it has often happened that, by resisting the prescriptions of 
physicians, and the aid of medicine, a man has conquered inherent disease, 
and lived to an old age; but as soon as he begins to administer remedies 
to himself, and to act from theories, instead of from that long and arduous 
practice necessary to give the smallest insight into the delicate structure 
of our physical nature, he must become the victim: thus it was with Alfieri ; 
hard study and abstinence reduced his life to a mere flickering spark ; he 
became a skeleton in appearance; each day he took less nourishment, and 
the weaker he grew, the more resolutely did he apply himself to study, as 
the sole solace of his worn-out and burthensome existence. In the month 
of October, 1803, he was attacked by gout in the stomach. The physicians 
wished, by means of blisters and sinapisms, to draw it to the extremities ; 
but a childish dislike to the inconvenience which would ensue, and the 
impossibility of taking his daily walk, if these remedies were applied to 
his legs, caused him to refuse them. Opium was given instead, and his 
pain was moderated; but still hesat up; and his mind was rather excited 
than calmed by the narcotics administered: he remembered as in dreams, 
but with the utmost vividness, various incidents of his past life, or passages 
from his own writings and those of others; and these he repeated to the 
countess, who sat by him watching. No idea of approaching death seems 
to have entered his mind ; and the priest, who came to offer the usual 
offices of the catholic religion to the dying, was sent away with an invitation 
to return on the morrow; whether because he believed that by that time 
he should be beyond such interference, or as a mere excuse for delay, 
cannot be told. As he grew weaker, he sent for the countess, and when 
she came he stretched out his hand, saying ‘ Stringetemi la mano, cara 
amica; mi sento morire.’ ‘Press my hand, dear friend; I am dying.’ 
These were his last words. He died on the 8th of October, 1803, at the 
age of fifty-five.”—pp. 282—284, and 300, 301. 


Vicenzo Monti, who was born in Romagna, in 1754, was still a 
greater poet than Alfieri, in whatever regards a soaring imagina- 
tion. He was the son of a farmer, who lived in all the simplicity 
of a patriarchal age, and who with his mother, are still spoken of in 
that neighbourhood with the highest respect. Their children were 
brought up to consider it a valuable privilege to be able to bestow 
help upon the needy. It is recorded of Monti’s mother, that she 
never felt so happy as when giving to the poor ; as also of our poet 
himself, that on one occasion when he was employed in distributing 
food to the mendicants that frequently resorted to his father’s door 
for aid, that he was imposed upon by some of them returning cun- 
ningly a second time to be served, fancying that they should 
deceive the boy, but that he discovered the trick, and, with an 
Ingenuous shame, turned away his looks, giving to them twice, 
rather than be obliged to aceuse them. ‘The anecdote is men- 
tioned only to describe his character in after life, for he frequently 
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suffered himself to be imposed upon, and so often spared the feel. 
ings of others, in preference to consistency and honesty of public 
conduct, as proved his sensibilities to be incompatible with the 
heroism of a patriot or a martyr, although highly conducive to the 
happiness of domestic life, and the rectitude of private conduct. 

Monti had for several years no instructors but his kind parents; 
afterwards he was sent to a seminary of good reputation. He was, 
on the father’s part, destined to an agricultural life, but his heart 
was with the Latin poets, and while yet a boy he composed a vo- 
lume of elegies, several of which have been published. His father 
thought it proper, however, to reprove his immoderate attachment 
to literary studies, and his dislike to agricultural occupation. Moved 
by such reproof, he led his father one day into his chamber, and 
there before him threw his favourite authors into the fire. The 
good man was so touched by this act of docility, that he gave the 
boy twelve sequins, which he immediately hastened to expend for 
other copies of the consumed volumes. After this, his father sent 
him to the university of Ferrara, where he continued to write in 
Latin, for some time. 


‘His first Italian poem was‘ The Prophecy of Jacob.’ It was, of course, 
inexact in versification, and unequal; but when Jacob prophesies the 
future glory of the Lion of Judah, the style rises into vigour, and even su- 
blimity. At this time the‘ Visions’ of Varino and the sonnets of Minzoni, 
two Ferrarese poets, fell into his hands. ‘They rose above the inanities of 
the Arcadians, and indicated to him the path he should pursue. Through 
reading them he was brought to the perusal of Dante, and his soul opened 
at once to the conception of all that Italian poetry contains of grand and 
beautiful. Henceforth Alighieri was his model and master, and he regarded 
at once with admiration and a sort of worship the elevated and godlike 
powers of this most inspired of poets. He wrote the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel’ 
in a sort of imitation of his favourite, in which he displayed that grandeur of 
imagery and command of language which distinguish his compositions. 

“Cardinal Borghese was at that time legate at Ferrara. Admiring the 
youth’s genius, he took him under his protection. On his return from 
his legation, he obtained the elder Monti’s consent to his son’s accompany- 
ing him to Rome. He was now eighteen. ‘The first intimacy that he 
formed in the capital was with Ennio Quirino Visconti, a man of vast 
erudition ; and under his direction Monti extended his classical knowledge. 
It happened, while he was at Rome, that the Erme of Pericles and Aspasia 
were discovered—one in excavations made in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, 
the other at Civita Vecchia. Visconti wrote a treatise on these marbles, 
and invited his friend to celebrate them in a poem; and he wrote the 
‘Prosopopea di Pericle,’ which is preserved in the Vatican musuem, written 
with great simplicity of style, and his usual easy flow, yet fervour of 
language. This was the first time that he appeared in the character of @ 
poet at Rome; and it was followed by several other attempts. He thus 
attracted attention; but, having no fixed situation, after remaining some 
years in the capital, he was on the point of complying with his father’s fre- 
quent requests that he would return home, when a c!rcumstance happened 
to change his plans. The Arcadians of the Bosco Parrasio celebrated the 
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Quinquenalli of Pius VI. (1780, etat. 26.); when Monti recited some of 
his compositions, which attracted so much applause that the Duke of Braschi: 
the pope’s nephew, sent for him the next day, and offered him the place of 
his secretary, which was at once accepted. Monti remained at Kome in 
the house of the prince, who treated him with all the kindness of friend- 
ship, and he enjoyed full leisure to pursue his literary studies.”—pp. 308, 
309. 

He continued to cultivate his poetic tastes at Rome, and it would 
seem, to acquire a servility to courtiers, and a ready worship for 
the ruling powers, whoever they might be. Alfieri’s success in- 
spired him with emulation, and on hearing that celebrated tragic 
writer read his “ Virginia,” Monti burned with a desire to rival 
this production, and instantly began the tragedy of ‘ Aristodemo.” 
The fecundity of his imagination enabled him to rise above the 
unideal versification of Alfieri, so that it has been pronounced that 
a perfect tragedy would be produced, were the grandeur and pene- 
tration of the latter adorned by the style of the former. Monti’s 
genius was lyrical and imaginative rather than dramatic. One of 
his finest pieces was his poem occasioned by the execution of 
Louis XVI., which raised his reputation above that of any Italian 
poet for centuries before. 


“The style of this poem does not resemble modern Italian poetry, but is 
modelled on that of Dante; so faithfully modelled, that many expressions, 
ideas, and even whole lines are, as 1t were, transfused into Monti’s verses. 
It isa singular fact that no poet was ever a greater plagiarist than the 
author of the ‘Basvilliana;’ but the verses of others, which he thus employs, 
are framed, as it were, so magnificently by original ones, and are placed 
with such propriety, and acknowledged with such frankness, that, as an 
English author observes, ‘so far from accusing him of plagiarism, we are 
agreeably surprised by the new aspect which he gives to beauties already 
familiar to every reader.’ And thus transfusion expresses his imitations 
better than the word borrowing : for though the form of expression is the 
same, a new soul and anew sense—not better, certainly, but different from 
their former one—are breathed intothem. In some sort Dante and Monti 
resembled each other in the cast of their ideas. They were both painters of 
the mind’s images. Dante was the more faithful, delicate and heartfelt ; 
but there is a shadowy grandeur joined toa perfection of taste and fee of 
sentiment in Monti, which renders his poetry highly fascinating and beau- 
tiful.”"—pp. 31€, 317. 


Not long afterwards, Monti, who had been for a time attached to 
the papal court, probably became a revolutionary poet through a 
familiar intercourse with General Marmont. In the concluding 
verses of one poem, he implores Bonaparte to be at once the 
Alexander and Numa in Italy ; he beseeches him to bestow laws 
upon her, and to unite her scattered armies; the consequence was, 
that while he failed to please or secure the confidence of those he 
had joined, he lost the respect of his first friends. At one time he 
was reduced to the greatest hardships in Paris; still, with every fresh 
victory gained by Napoleon, there was a new theme for the venal 
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muse of the poet, for he acknowledged the bond of a salary, and 
the necessity of obedience. 


“ Thus, on occasion of the battle of Jena, he brought out the ‘ Spada di 
Federico ;’ or, the Sword of Frederic—the most popular of his odes of 
triumph. In this poem he images the spectral hand of the warrior 
king of Prussia disputing with Napoleon the possession of his sword, and 
yielding to the proud assumptions and tenacious grasp of the Gallic victor, 
Ten editions of this work were sold in the space of five months, and it 
was translated into the French and Latin languages. 

“The attempted usurpation of the Spanish throne did not go uncele- 
brated. The ‘ Palingenesi’ has for its subject the regeneration of mind 
and of political institutions wrought in Spain, under the auspices of the 
French emperor and his brother Joseph. If we could dismiss from our 
minds the truth, and fancy, as Monti assumes, that a great and generous 
nation had sunk into the depths of slavery and degradation through the 
evil influence of a corrupt government, and that Napoleon was bent on 
loosenimg its fetters and raising it to freedom and knowledge, it would 
be impossible not to be filled with enthusiasm by the noble ideas and 
grand imagery of this poem. But the taint of falsehood prevents any 
sympathy, and our admiration of the imagination displayed is checked by 
our contempt of the flatterer ; while we smile at the bitter and violent 
curses poured upon the English, whose motives for assisting the Spaniards 
in resisting the French are }.ainted in the most odious colours. 

“We wonder as weread. There is fire, sublimity, and power in every 
line. Can these be inspired, as we are assured by Monti’s friends, by the 
mere desire of acquiring the loaves and fishes, if not for himself indi- 
vidually, for his wife and daughter? Are the shadowy forms which he 
invests with so much beauty—the conceptions into which he infuses so 
much energy and seeming sincerity—the mere playthings of his thought, 
and not the genuine offspring of a mind teeming and overflowing with a 
sense of usefulness and truth? We cannot believe it; we are so apt 
to forget what our feclings were when the occasion that called them 
forth has vanished like morning mist. When Napoleon fell, men forgot 
the wonder and admiration with which they had regarded him during 
his prosperity. He had come on the time-worn world like an incar- 
nation of the memories of antiquity. The greatest sovereigns, who traced 
their deseent from the middle ages—the thrones of the world, so long the 
objects of worship and fear—the crowns and sceptres which had been 
looked upon as the sacred and inviolable symbols of divine right— were all 
at his feet, dispossest, transferred, and broken. It could be no wonder 
that men locked upon the cause of these things as something prodigious 
and superhuman. Monti may be excused that he joined in the common 
fecling of awe and admiration; while, afterwards, seeing how little good 
arose from the breaking up of the ancient tyrannies, and how the 1n- 
domitable will of one man was enforced by means of treachery and slaugh- 
ter, he might forget that he could ever have been soblinded, and fancy 
that acknowledged fear was the cause of an inspiration which really 
sprung from the slavish worship of success, which is too naturally inherent 


in human beings.”—pp. 329, 330. 
No apology adequate to such delinquency as this venal poet was 
cuilty of, can be advanced; for to what a miserable pitch would 
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public and literary renown be reduced, if genius should be the 
shield of dishonesty, inconsistency, and falsehood? When Napo- 
leon was overthrown, and the North of Italy fell under the yoke of 
the Austrians, Monti of course lost the several public situations 
which he had filled at Milan, but his submissive disposition found 
favour from the Emperor of Austria, saving the poet from the hope- 
less poverty that in old age would otherwise have beset him. Nor 
did he afterwards ever give umbrage to the jealous government 
whose pay he now received, when hopes of better things for a time 
warmed the hearts of many Italians who spurned at a foreign yoke. 


“ He composed few poems after the fall of Napoleon. When the Em- 
peror of Austria sent the Archduke John to receive the oath of fealty 
from the provinces of Lombardy, he wrote, by command, a cantata, en- 
titled, ‘ Mistico Omaggio,’ or the Mystic Homage, which was brought 
out at the principal theatre at Milan. When the emperor himself visited 
Italy, he celebrated the event by a poem, called the ‘ Return of Astrea,’ 
and another named ‘ The Invitation to Pallas.” His style in these later 
compositions joins harmony to dignity, and forms that mixture of 
strength and sweetness which is so delightful in Metastasio. His last 
poctic compositions were written at Pesaro, where he was debarred from 
his usual occupations, and dispirited by a disease that attacked one of 
his eyes; and he solaced himself by dictating various poems full of grace 
and beauty, which he afterwards published under the title of‘ Sollievo 
nella Malinconia,’ or ‘ Relief of Melancholy.’ 

« After this period, Monti’s labours were chiefly confined to prose, and 
he is considered in this manner to have greatly benefitted the literature 
of his country. The chief among these are the considerations on the 
dificulty of well translating the poetry of the Iliad, and several dialogues 
on the Italian language, full of acute criticism and wit. A circumstance 
turned his attention still more entirely to the subject of language. The 
government of Lombardy, wishing to show some encouragement to lite- 
rature, had ordered the Royal Institute of Milan to occupy itself in the 
reform of the national dictionary; and Monti was requested by his col- 
leagues to publish his observations on the subject. He obeyed with ala- 
crity. His son-in-law, Count Perticari, had devoted much attention to 
this subject, and he became Monti’s associate in the task. 

«The great question in Italy is, whether the pure and classical lan- 
guage, the only one not wholly barbarous and vulgar, is Italian or Tus- 
can; a mixture drawn from the various dialects of the Peninsula, or 
solely founded on Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio, and other early Tuscan 
authors, The academy Della Crusca espoused the latter side of the ques- 
tion, and, forming a dictionary, expunged every werd not to be found in 
the authors named the Trecentisti. Monti, on the contrary, attacked 
the ipse-dixits of this academy, and, pointing out innumerable errors in 
their dictionary, undertook, as he called it, a crusade against the Della 
Crusca.”’—pp. 384—336. 

Monti died in 1828, at the age of seventy-four ; and whatever 
may have been his public apostacies as a private individual or a pro- 
fessor forthe few years that he taught in the North of Italy, he me- 
rited affection and admiration. He was destitute of grandeur of mind 
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asa moral agent, but he was gentle and tender, and as a friend 
faultless. He was much greater as a poet than a man, and could 
we take him in his former capacity without any remembrance of him 
in the latter, he must appear a poet of the first order, for noble 
thoughts and fancies—for grace and taste. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the life of Ugo Fos- 
colo, who was born in the island of Zante, about the year 1778, 
and who died in England in 1827. Little is known of his early 
years. Asa man, vanity seems to have been a mainspring of his 
conduct, accompanied however by honesty of principle and inde- 
pendence of soul. It is weil said in the account of him now be- 
fore us, that he made his own individuality the mirror in which 
the world was reflected ; that as an author he produced and repro- 
duced himself, though acquainted with the rules of art drawn from 
the finest of human works. His peculiar talent as a poet was 
didactic. His invention was very limited, and his description of 
feelings confined to his own bosom. His dramas are obscure in 
plot, though clear and energetic in language. 

When Venice fell into the hands of Austria, he became a volun- 
_ tary exile from it, and thus was without the very name of country. 

He was passionately attached to liberty, nor was he ever deluded 
by the fallacious promises of the I'rench republican crusaders. As 
an author, his works are numerous and diversified. We extract 


what is said of the most perfect of them—his “ Ode on Se- 
pulchres.” 


“The elegance and pure taste of this composition, have caused it to 
be compared to Gray’s well-known ‘ Elegy;’ but it is more classical in its 
ideas and construction, and would rather remind the reader of Milton’s 
‘ Lycidus.’ Every verse is harmonious music; and the melancholy that 
is cast over it is graceful and touching, not harrowing and sombre. A 
law had been passed at Milan, instituting a public cemetery without the 
walls of the city, in which all the dead were to be promiscuously buried, 
without marks of distinction. ‘The poet, addressing Pindemonte, begins 
by commenting upon the notion that funeral pomp and an honourable 
tomb are of no avail to the dead! and then he speaks of the sacred sen- 
timents that leads us to live still with our lost friends, and make the spot 
of their interment precious in our eyes. Alluding to the new law, he 
apostrophises the muse, asking her if she does not love to linger near the 
desecrated tomb of her Parini, whose venerated remains, cast among the 
bodies of criminals, are scarcely protected from the assaults of the house- 
less dog, while night birds hover, screaming, over it. He speaks of the 
pious sentiments with which the sad relics of mortality have ever been 
regarded since religion first instituted sacred and social laws; and de- 
scribes, in heartfelt but poetic language, the various ways in which sur- 
vivors love to pay homage to the beloved dead. From tender and pathe- 
tic pictures of domestic bereavement, he then rises to describe the en- 
nobling sentiments inspired by a sight of the tombs of the great and good. 
He apostrophises Florence, and giacefully brings in the well-known pre- 
dilectiun of Alfieri for the aisles of Santa Croce; and then, taking a still 
higher flight, he describes Providence and destiny as presiding over the 
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raves of the worthy,and vindicating their unforgotten names, even from 
the silent turf that covers them; and, carried away by his love for classic 
lore, with no forced digression, he concludes by speaking of the mounds 
that still mark the spot where the warriors of Greece died on the Trojan 
shore, and describes Homer the poet, blind and old, wandering around, 
and bestowing on them the immortal fame of which they would otherwise 
have been deprived.”—pp. 376, 377. 


Foscolo was at one time professor of eloquence in the university 
of Pavia, where Monti had previously filled the chair. He also 
betook himself to the profession of arms, and was always a con- 
sistent adherent to the cause of liberty, but found himself at last 
obliged, in the course of political changes, to become a wanderer, 
and an exile from the continent of Europe, making England his 
home. We find his situation and occupation in this country, during 
part of his residence in it, thus described :— 


“ Fuscolo, on his arrival, was visited by the most distinguished men of 
the country; the Whig party received him with open arms, and he made 
one of the circle assembled at Holland House. He was treated with all 
the cordiality considered due to a man of integrity and a patriot, banished 
by a foreign despot, and refusing to become the pensioner of the oppres- 
sor of his country; while, at the same time, he met with the mingled 
respect and curiosity which an author of acknowledged talents excites : 
and even Lord Sidmouth, armed with the terrors of the alien act, assured 
him that he should remain unmolested during his sojourn. 

“A little time somewhat destroyed the illusion which first adorned his 
name. ‘The English are very ready to receive any one as a lion, but not 
fond of fostering intimacies with any whose habits and manners do not 
perfectly assimilate with theirown. The vehement gestures, wild looks, 
and loud voice of the Italian, were all in contradiction to the etiquette 
of English society; and no foreigner is capable of perceiving anything 
but dulness and ice in the mild, high-bred, and unpretending manners of 
the aristocracy of this country. ‘The English enjoy society in their own 
way; and there is a charm to us in the perfect liberty each one enjoys— 
no one encroaching, or being encroached upon. But the sensitiveness 
which leads us to give freedom to others, renders us jealous of any assump- 
tion of it on their part. Foscolo had no real hold on the society of which 
he made a part, except through his talents, and the respect his independ- 
ence and integrity commanded : but respect is a cold feeling, and can be 
indulged while we keep the object of it at a distance. His talents ceased 
to amuse, joined as they were to pride, vehemence, and to habits which 
would not alter, but could not please. 

“ Foscolo ceased to be a lion; and he retired to the neighbourhood of 
St. John’s Wood, near the Regent’s Park; and, surrounding himself by 
his books, and visited by a few friends, he led a life at once retired and 
eccentric. When Pecchio visited his friend in this retreat, in 1822, he 
was struck by the apparent desolation of the spot (South Bank) in which 
his house was situated ; and at the same time by the appearance of three 
lovely sisters, who were the household servants of the poet—named by 
his visiters the three Graces; in allusion at once to their beauty and 
Foscolo’s poem. He supported himself chiefly by writing in the Quar- 
terly Review ; and we owe to this mode of exercising his pen, one of the 
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most delightful of his productions, the ‘ Essays on Petrarch,’ These are 
four in number: on the Love of Petrarch—on his Poetry—on his Cha. 
racter—and a Parallel between him and Dante. On the whole, we are 
almost inclined to say, that Foscolo scarcely does justice to the generous 
amiable, and faithful lover of Laura. The pride and unbending disposi. 
tion of Dante were more in accordance with his own character. But the 
discrimination, the taste, and enthusiasm of these Essays, render them 
one of the most delightful books in the world. The volume in which 
they are collected is enriched, also, by several of Lady Dacre’s translations 
from Petrarch, which are unequalled for fidelity and grace; preserving 
the spirit and feeling of the original, and yet arraying them in flowing 
and melodious English verse.’’—pp. 386, 387. 

Friends and assistance in various shapes sought him out in his 
latter days, but anything like pecuniary aid had to be concealed 
from him, whose pride would have been mortified by the knowledge 
of any such kindness ; so that though he was vain, disdainful, and 
vehement in his bearing, these but covered an indomitable forti- 
tude and really a generous warmth of heart. He cannot have been 
an unamiable man, of whom sueh a testimony can be borne, as 
appears in what follows. 

“ He preferred the society of women, and in early life loved with sin. 
cerity and passion; and there was delicacy and refinement in all his feel- 
ings with regard to the fair sex. As he expresses himself, in Ortis, ‘1 
have been taught by some how to seduce and betray, and I might per- 
haps have seduced and betrayed, but the pleasure I anticipated fell coldly 
and bitterly on my heart, which has never been tamed either by time or 
reason; and thus you have often heard me exclaim, that all depends on 
the heart, which neither heaven, men, nor we ourselves can ever change.’ 
The sincerity of his feelings had their reward—since his affections had 
on some occasions met a return, which his uncouth appearance and strange 
manners would never have commanded, and which was due only to his 
truth. He loved solitude and study, was abstemious in his habits, but 
not of strong health, and was often devoured by the deepest gloom. He 
spoke well, and detested all artificeand deceit. To these virtues we may 
add, his constant attention to and affection for his mother. Strange, 
wild, and imprudent, his faults chiefly hurt himself; and even the impe- 
tuosity of his character seldom led him into any acts that injured or 
annoyed others.” —pp. 393, 394. 

Of the present volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, we are in- 
clined to express a very favourable opinion. As a compilation, it 
is full but concise, perspicuous and not destitute of that enthu- 
siasm, which commands for the narrative a warm and welcome 
reception in the mind of the reader. If the lives of literary men, 
especially of poets, do not thus address themselves to us, there 
must, we think, be a great defect on the part of the biographer ; 
especially of such lives as an Italian clime has fostered. The pre- 
sent specimens are equal to what we could expect in such a publi- 
cation as the one before us, and to ordinary readers, together with 
the other volumes of the Cyclopzedia, present a rich library of unl- 
versal knowledge. 
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Art. I1l.—Letter to the Lord Glenelg, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies ; containing a Report, from personal Observation, on the 
working of the New System in the British West India Colonies. 
By Joun Innes. London: Longman. 1835. 

Tue candour and the judgment displayed by the author of this 

letter, on the working of the new system in our West India co- 

lonies are remarkable, especially when we consider how seldom the 
oints bound up in every question connected with that portion of 


‘the British dominions have usually been handled. But this merit 


is not more than was to be expected from one who has been at 
such pains to arrive at the whole truth. We learn from Mr. Innes 
himself, that during a long intercourse with the West Indies, he 
has often experienced inconvenience from never having been in those 
colonies, and that he visited them in the autumn of last year. He 
previously waited on Mr. Spring Rice, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, to ascertain whether there were any points on which 
his Majesty’s Government desired information. The right honour- 
able gentleman, we are told, entered on many matters on which 
government desired light, and afforded the author every facility, by 
giving him letters to all the governors. ‘The pamphlet before us 
is the result of such a tour; and after learning that those at the 
helm of affairs last autumn, interested themselves in the author’s 
purpose, we cannot doubt of their now taking advantage of his 
hints and statement of facts; for it is impossible to read these 
pages without. the fullest conviction that they are pregnant with 
valuable information, and that too which demands the most prompt 
attention on the part of those in power. ‘There can be no indi- 
vidual interested in the welfare of the British empire, to whom Mr. - 
Innes’ pamphlet is not calculated to be of use, and therefore we 
shall proceed to give as full an account of its contents as our 
limits will allow ; dwelling, however, chiefly upon such of the colo- 
nies as offer the most important field for remark. 

Beginning accordingly with British Guiana, at the capital of 
which the author arrived on the 4th of December, 1834, we are at 
once led, from what he states, to remark, that the wonder need not 
be great, when we find such conflicting views prevailing in this 
country regarding the colonies in question, as have almost uni- 
versally existed; for he says, that on questioning intelligent 
persons that were resident in Guiana, on the points regarding 
which he desired to be informed, he found them entertaining opi- 
nions widely at variance, even on matters where he thought there 
Was not room for a shade of difference among persons in the same 
colony. We are entitled, however, to repose great confidence in 
the author’s statements when we learn that he visited nearly the 
Whole of Guiana, as well as the other colonies, and resided in, the 
houses of planters and managers, seeking information from every 
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person he thought was qualified to impart it. He strengthens his 
claims on public attention, by explaining how it is that such gene. 
ral discrepancies of opinion prevail in Guiana, regarding that 
‘‘ magnificent province” itself, as it has justly been called; for he 
says, that he soon found that there was the greatest possible diver. 
sity of soil and climate in the colony, and that persons were 0 
much occupied that they did not generally trouble themselves about 
districts to which business did not carry them; and therefore, when 
their knowledge of soil and climate is declared to be so limited and 
defective, we may be sure that, in relation to other matters, an equal 
ignorance will exist. | 

As regards the colony in question, the author informs us that its 
present condition, and its prospects, require the adoption of many 
decided measures of improvement, and that immediately. The ap- 
prentices, who since the Ist of August, 1834, can only be called on 
to work seven hours and a half per day, instead of nine hours, as 
formerly, but who were generally informed that if they worked nine 
hours daily, for five days in the week, they might have Sa- 
turday to themselves, had not, in Demerara and Essequibo, chosen 
to have such a free day, while in Berbice the result was different. 
By those who chose the latter course, the author found that the 
Saturday was in some instances spent in cultivating their own 
grounds ; in others, such as were required worked for hire ; but in 
many cases the day was spent in absolute idleness. To the inquiry, 
‘«* Are the apprenticed labourers generally willing to work extra for 
hire, and what wages are usually allowed?” various distinctions 
are made as to the nature of the work to be performed and the 
situation of estates, but as far as the author could ascertain, extra 
labour had been obtained, although at great expense. But the as- 
sistance obtained in the way of labour from those who had been de- 
clared free, through their having been in Great Britain, according 
to the accounts given, ‘‘ was most disappointing.” ©The majority 
of free negroes have resorted to George ‘own and New Amster- 
dam, where they do not earn one-half of what would be readily paid 
them onestates. Field labour, it would appear, is looked upon as 
most degrading, while those who betake themselves to trades are 
considered the aristocrats of the race. On another class of negroes, 


as respects the prospects of the planters, we shall quote the au- 
thor’s words at length. 


« As I wish at one view to bring under your lordship’s notice the situ- 
ation of the planter in reference to labour, this appears to be the proper 
place to state, that in British Guiana the number of children made free 
under the abolition act, is 9,873, and that I am not acquainted with a 
solitary instance of the apprenticing of any of these children under the 
said act. The governor, in the instructions he issued to the special Jus- 
tices of the peace on the Ist of August, strongly discountenanced such 
apprenticeships, and it appears that his advice has been universally fol- 
lowed!: I do not propose to offer any opinion, far less to enter into a dis- 
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cussion, on the policy of the recommendation; I merely state the fact, 
that 9,873 children are now being brought up without the slightest pros- 
pect of any of them becoming field-labourers. Previously to the Ist of 
August, children of such tender years as those alluded to were placed 
during the hours of labour in what is called the Creole House, of which 
there is one on each estate, and superintended by a few nurses, thereby 
leaving the mothers to join in the general work of the estate. When the 
mothers are free, each will naturally attend to her own children, and 
thereby be deprived of the power, even if the inclination existed, of 
working in the field. It is thus obvious that supposing (a supposition 
the realization of which is, however, too extravagant to be entertained - 
by any man of common experience) that the general gangs of the estates 
should be disposed to work after the apprenticeship, the abstraction of the 
field-labour of so many women and young persons would prevent the 
sugar-planter from carrying on the business of his estate, except ona 
very contracted scale. Having his works, buildings, &c. adapted to ex- 
tended cultivation, it is clear that the sugar raised on a contracted scale 
would be at a greatly enhanced cost. 

“This gives rise to the question, Can the planter afford to cultivate 
sugar under such a disadvantage ? This question is answered by a start- 
ling fact—one for which, I confess, I was not prepared, yet to which in- 
vestigation compels me to assent—namely, that with all the advantages 
of British Guiana, sugar-cultivation on the aggregate, has been a decid- 
edly losing business. There are sume splendid exceptions, as in mining, 
where almost princely fortunes have been realized, and others have been 
moderately successful, but taking the whole colony, the capital sunk has 
not yielded an adequate return. My impressions, I say, were different ; 
but after taking each estate, and obtaining extensive information from 
parties conversant with details, the balance against adequate return was 
so great, as to leave the question free from doubt. If, then, the aggre- 
gate of sugar-cultivation has not been profitable whilst planters had the 
command of labourers, it is manifest that, when deprived of that command, 
British Guiana must cease to be a great sugar colony. This is the vital 
point which I desire to press, not only on your lordship’s consideration, 
and that of the government generally, but also on the consideration of all 
who wish success to the gigantic experiment of free labour. If it fail, it 
is frightful to contemplate the vast extension there will be of foreign sla- 
very: whereas, if it succeed, it must lead to the eventual extirpation of 
slavery all over the world. When so much is at issue, I trust govern- 
ment will encourage and aid such measures as may ensure success, with- 
out any nice calculation of the pecuniary outlay. Under the conviction 
that nothing will be wanting on your lordship’s part, I shall proceed to 
lay before you such further information on the state of British Guiana as 
] have been able to collect, and then, what is more important, the opinions 
of practical men on the proper measures for ensuring labour, when depriv- 
ed of the services of many of the present labourers. 

“The abolition act, in giving freedom to all children under six years 
of age, clearly contemplated their education and religious instruction; 
for in the thirteenth clause it is expressly provided, that in the event of 
any of these children being apprenticed, the ‘ employer is to allow rea- 
sonable time and opportunity for the education and religious instruction 
of such child,’ The employer is not required to instruct; he is only to 
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allow ‘ reasonable time and opportunity.’ The parents cannot. be ex- 
pected to incur the expense, for it is their inability to support the child 
that is the cause of its apprenticeship, and therefore there can be no doubt 
but that the legislature intended that the education and religious instruc. 
tion should be at the charge of government. Yet nothing has been done 
to fulfil this benevolent intention: I trust it will be not much longer de. 
layed.”’—pp. 14—17. 
= Mr. Innes found the negroes in British Guiana much less civi- 
lized-than he had anticipated. He is far from blaming the co- 
lonists, who, he says, have gone the full extent of their means t 
promote their civilization. ‘The defect is owing to the present 
means of instruction being altogether inadequate. For instance, 
he names a district extending fifty miles on the Courantyne coast; 
where there is not a single church. ‘To hasten the progress of ciyi- 
lization, he insists on having it made imperative that all the negroes 
should be decently clothed, which at present is not the case. . He 
also. suggests that the overseers from this country should be. mar- 
ried. persons, for he occasionally met with coloured children. of 
those-at present holding that situation, and who, as matters exist, 
cannot afford to marry. Government should instantly take steps 
to remedy such evils. | 

“As to the general conduct of the apprentices in their new ‘sit 
tuation in British Guiana, the accounts given by the author are not 
very flattering. He is, indeed of opinion, that in so far as the 
Sugar planter is concerned, unless speedy and energetic measures 
be adopted, the very worst prospects exist in the colony we are 
speaking of. We cannot go into those necessary measures, as sug: 
gested. in these pages, with any particularity. It is his strong opis 
nion, we must mention, however, that without the delay of a single 
day, ‘vigorous means should be taken to raise the character of the 
negroes, that they, by the end of their apprenticeship, may havea 
proper sense of the duties attaching to them in their free situations, 
so that they may not, as at present, suppose that they live for 
themselves alone. By this means Mr. Innes is satisfied that much 
labour will be provided for the planter. But other quarters must 
be resorted to without delay, that in time it may be ascertained 
what description of persons are best adapted tv the wants of the 
planter. On the question of European labourers being serviceable 
in British Guiana, and induced to go thither, we must quote at 
considerable length. 

“T took very great pains to ascertain, with as much accuracy as the 
case admits of, the cost of labour to the sugar planter before the Ist of 
August. I charged the allowances of food, clothing, &c. required by law, 
medical attendance, hospital expenses, allowances of rum, sugar, and 
tohacec, usually made, although not enjoined by law, also the usual 
allowance of pork during the holidays—in short, every outlay that could 
be’ considered: as appertaining to labour—and I found that the whole — 
amounted to £16. lls. 8d. for the annual labour ofa first ‘class efficient 
negro. It appears that the compensation money for British Guiana Will 
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be about £50 per head. As the planter will have that money either to 
discharge incumbrances bearing interest, or to invest, it is necessary to 
take it into account in calculating the wages he may hereafter give, with- 
out being exposed to greater expense than before the abolition, when the 
cost of an efficient labourer, according to calculations I made with plant- 
ers of eminence, was, asI have said .................. £1611 8 
Taking the compensation money to be worth 5 per cent, to 

the planter, that 5 per cent. would amount for every effi- 
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Consequently, if the sugar planter can obtain efficient 

labourers who will provide themselves with every thing 

re ee ee ee ee eee £21 18 4 
per annum, he will be able to raise sugar at the same cost as before the 
Ist of August, so far as regards labour. : 

‘IT asked every medical man I conversed with whether Europeans 
could labour in the field from an early hour to 9 or 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and a couple of hours in the afternoon. Two of the medical 
men thought they could not: all the rest were of opinion that they could, 
provided they could be kept from spirits, and that during the first six 
months no labour should be required of them, except what might be ne- 
cessary for their health. ‘The mosquitoes, in many parts of the colony, 
attack new comers with a severity that would totally incapacitate them for 
full labour, but after a few months the bites of the mosquito are com- 
paratively harmless. Presuming, then, that Europeans could labour in 
the field, it becomes a question whether they could be procured for such 
wages as the planter could afford. I apprehend the £21. 18s. 4d. would 
not operate as a sufficient inducement. But there is a general convic- 
tiun that an European labourer would be fully equal to two negroes; 
and from the manner in which I have observed the apprentices working, 
I do not think this difference between an European labourer and a negro 
exaggerated. In British Guiana there are many sugar-estates with 
much more land than is wanted for cultivation; on such estates Euro- 
pean families might be settled with sufficient allotments of land for rais- 
ing provisions; and with this advantage, and a comfortable cottage, I am 
inclined to think that respectable persons might be engaged in Eurupe 
for the £21. 18s. 4d. It appears to me that itis an experiment deserving 
the attention of the planters and the government. Your lordship will ob- 
serve that in alluding to the introduction of labourers I have always used 
the term ‘families.’ I callattention to this, because I am convinced the 
introduction of single men would end in disappointment: without family 
ties they will interfere with the grand object, negro civilization. What- 
ever doubts may exist of the ability of European labourers to stand field- 
labour, there is no question but that they are fully equal to all the duties 
about the works and buildings, and therefore they may be made available 
for such purposes; and they would add to the security of the colony... It 
is true that for such work it is thought that free negroes would be willing 
to engage themselves, but negroes who would be willing to do even such 
work would not be likely to remain idle, and therefore it appears to me 
that it would be expedient to take advantage of every means of diminish- 
ing the quantity of work for which the planter is to be dependant on the 
negroes.” —pp. 31—33. 
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We have not space for alluding to the other means, as regards 
Guiana, that are recommended as likely to secure their labour 
when free, than the education of the apprentices. We proceed to 
notice some part of the author’s cheering account of Barbadoes, 
where he found the apprenticeship working as satisfactorily as the 
most sanguine could have anticipated. It would appear that thé 
value of property here has recently improved, and Mr. Innes of. 


fers an explanation for such a contrast, as compared with British 
ulana, which we transcribe. 


‘** There, the population is inadequate to the wants of the agriculturist; 
here, it is more than adequate. ‘There, the waste land capable of pro- 
ducing provisions is abundant; here, there is no productive land unculti- 
vated. There, the wants of the negroes are few, being almost confined to 
food ; here, civilization being further advanced, the wants are comparatively 
numerous. There, the local attachment is weak or unknown, from ‘the 
éolony being of recent settlement; here, strong to excess. Between 
fellow-creoles, the greater remoteness of the importation of their respective 
aneéstors confers superiority; whilst the Barbadian créole of recent 
standing, in yielding to such claim, prides himself on his superiority over 
thé créolés of every other colony. There are many other distinguishing 
points that might be enumerated, but these are sufficient to account for 
the abolition act pressing irjuriously on the one colony, whilst it benefits 
the other. J use the word benefit, it being my impression that the Barba: 
does planter has not to apprehend pecuniary sacrifices by the termination 
Of the apprenticeship, and it must be delightful to him to be surrounded, 
and to have his land cultivated, by free labourers, instead of slaves. 

‘The apprentices here work nine hours daily for five days in the week, 
and have Saturday to themselves, which they employ in marketing. There 
18 very little extra labour required, except about the works in crop-timé, 
the expense of which to the planter is about three-fourths of a dollar per 
hogshead of sugar. . 

*« All classes of negroes here are very decently clothed, and I understand 
the planters do not confine the allowance of clothing to the letter of the 


law. They give duplicates of many articles not enjoined by law.”—pp. 
38, 39. 

In Barbadoes, education is much more general than in the co- 
lony already spoken of. As to Trinidad, the want of population and 
of confidence is chiefly complained of. As a preliminary step to the 
restoration of the latter principle, which would of course be introdue- 
tory to population, a great alteration, and a remodelling of the state 
of the law, are absolutely demanded; for at present no person cai 
tell what the law is. In the way of instruction scarcely anything is 
doing ; and though the Roman Catholic population have chapels, 
the author asserts that there is absolutely but one church for Pro. 
testants, which is in the town of Port of Spain. As to St. Vincent, 
fnedical men informed the author that Europeans may perform 
every description of Jabour required on a sugar estate ; and from 
all he heard during his tour, he is convinced that the produce of 
sugar estates might be increased, and the expenses diminished by 
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the introduction of the modern improvements in English agriculture. 
In Grenada, the apprenticeship system was found to be working 
so much better than the planters anticipated, that some of them 
begin to look forward to freedom with diminished apprehensioh. 
In St. Lucia, there seems nothing short of such wise measurés 4s 
might without much difficulty be adopted, to insure much more 
prosperity than at present exists. Antigua, however, deserves 4 
more particular notice. It was the island which the author naturally 
visited with greatest anxiety and eagerness, for certainly the expe- 
riment of gratuitously giving freedom in one day to tliirty thousand 
slaves, when the British legislature allowed six years for the change, 
was one worthy of examination. The author’s reception in this 
island, as one might well expect from the fact just mentioned, was 
the most cordial and flattering, and he visited every quarter of the 
island. We must extract freely from the chapter on such an inte- 
resting field. 


‘The principal reason assigned for not taking advantage of the apprefi- 
ticeship is, that the slaves here were as far advanced in Givilization as these 
in the other colonies are likely to be at the end of it. After having céfi- 
versed with the negroes here, visited the schools, and observed the respect- 
ful deportment and decent appearance of every class of the labouring 
population, I am inclined to think that the apprenticeship stands every 
chance of terminating in the other colonies, before the apprentices in soiné 
of them will bear a comparison with the present state of the negroes in this 
island. Here moral and religious instruction are attended to more exten 
sively than I have witnessed elsewhere. It is supposed that about one- 
fifth of the whole population is undergoing instruction ;—a proportion that, 
I believe, exceeds that of most countries far advanced in civilization. The 
largest Moravian mission in the wofld is here. There are twelvé mi+ 
nisters, and at each ‘ settlemient’ there is a school. The colony contributes 
£300 currency annually, in aid of the mission. The minister at the head 
of the principal settlement informs me that the number of fegistered 
Moravians exceeds fifteen thousand. If any of these conduct themsélves 
improperly in any relation of life, they are expelled, or suspended watil 
their penitence is made manifest. The Moravians, however, do not otatstrip 
in zeal the clergymen of the Church of England, some of whont labout 
greatly beyond their strength. ‘To perform the whole servi¢é twiee 6n 
Sundays, and also to attend to a Sunday School, is too great an exertion 
in this warm climate. On Sacrament Sundays the nuinber of communi- 
cants at St. Johu’s is so great that, added to the other duties of the day, 
the weight must bring down prematurely the strongest constitution, The 
tigen able and zealous rector is obliged to proceed to England, to recruit 

is exhausted strength. I make these remarks in the hope that means 
may be devised for affording such assistance as may save valuable livés,” 
—pp. 58, 59. 

The wages and allowances granted to the negroes were here 
high, and on that which they could make in two or three days, 
they were able to subsist a week. The consequence was, that such 
a state of things tended to operate against continuous labour. The 
author’s latest knowledge, however, gives about oe of those 
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who were slaves that labour for four or five days in the week, the 
remaining third consisting of young persons sent to school: by 
their parents, and of men and women settled in town. ‘There axe 
very few who do not work at all. Other consequences of the bold 
experiment made by the planters in this island, are equally en. 
titled to consideration. We give the statement at length in. the 
author’s words. 

‘‘ Desirous of comparing the present expenses of estates, the business of 
which proceeds satisfactorily, with the expenses during slavery, I have 
gone into details with several planters, and find the expenses under the 
two systems nearly the same. The planter has, as formerly, to maintain 
the old and infirm, but he is relieved from the burden of the children. The 
expense of medical attendance is generally reduced one-third: there are no 
Christmas or other extra allowances: and these advantages, added to the 
saving of food and clothing, are fully equal to the wages paid. The change 
has of course operated unequaliy on the negroes. The man who has merely 
to labour for himself, has benefited largely, whilst the mother of young 
children has had to submit to a great increase of labour and care. On one 
estate I visited, a woman had just been confined, and the manager informed 
me that she had continued to carry megass (about the hardest work. per- 
formed by women) until within three days of her accouchement. Under 
the old system she would have been nearly exempt from labour for. se- 
veral months preceding confinement. The mothers generally are so anxious 
for the education of their children, that many are kept at school after they 
are capable of working for subsistence. This deprives the planter of many 
of those on whom he had calculated to form his third class or gang. Whilst 
visiting some of the schools, the clergyman, by whom I was accompanied, 
recommended to the strong boys and girls to work part of the day for 
the relief of their parents, and to attend school the remainder, thereby 
combining industry with education.- I thought the advice was for the 
good of both parents and children. ‘The Moravians have lost part of their 
popularity, by not being equally considerate; it 1s supposed that they 
never recommend the combination of labour and education—at least, that 
they do not urge its propriety. As marriages increase—and they are in- 
creasing rapidly—the custom of throwing the whole support of children 
on the mother will diminish; and as domestic comforts advance, females 
will be progressively withdrawn from field labour. This is a necessary 
consequence, to which the planters must not shut their eyes: they must 
endeavour to counterbalance such loss of labour by taking advantage of 
discoveries and inventions for abridging it. ‘That there is room for im- 
provement will be admitted, when I state that I have seen negroes loading a 
cart with manure, with the cart eight or ten feet from the heap, and taking 
the manure from the most distant part, and this in presence of the mana- 
ger, without his taking notice of the waste of time, until I expressed my 
surprise at the sacrifice of labour. Until lately, it has been the universal 
practice to carry manure in baskets on the {head, and the practice is not 
yet entirely exploded, from the aversion of negroes to any change, espe- 
cially in this instance, where carrying every thing on their heads, is a fa- 
vourite custom with them, practised from infancy.”’—pp. 64—66. 


Mr. Innes is disposed to think that a practical English agri- 
culturist might, after a short residence here, introduce many va- 
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juable improvements. We learn also that, for the convenience of 
the labourers, the planters have already opened stores, where pro- 
visions, &c. are sold, and that it is not in the power of the sales- 
man to impose on tire purchasers, who w!il walk miles, visiting dif- 
ferent places, to ascertain where the cheapest articles are to be 
found. ‘The hucksters are sometimes suspected of affording faci- 
lities for the disposal of stolen goods. ‘The labourers will also 
come to be deprived of their wonted variety of food, unless they 
cultivate the grounds that have been allotted them, as the planters 
are generally discontinuing or reducing their provision-grounds, 
naturally cultivating that which makes the best return. The fol- 
lowing statements show, along with the whole tenour of this pam- 
phlet, how requisite care and prudence are in carrying out into 
effect the measures that are calculated to benefit the West India 
colonies, and secure the interests of the negroes. 


* The slaves were bronght up with a feeling that no one had any claim 
on them, and all their own wants were supplied without their having oc- 
casion to think. Now that they are free, they cannot understand that any 
relatives, however near, and however destitute, are entitled to share their 
earnings. It is even difficult to reconcile them to labour in payment for 
any necessaries or comforts supplied to themselves by their employers, 
whilst unable to work. It is to be hoped that they will speedily acquire 
more correct notions of the obligations imposed on them by freedom. The 
spread of Friendly Societies is eminently calculated to aid in producing 
this. I annex a copy of a memorandum furnished to me by a reverend 
gentleman who takes a lively interest and an active part jn these institu- 
tions. ‘There is a great desire to establish Savings Banks: the great 
obstacle is the difficulty of obtaining interest without incurring risk. An 
arrangement might be made by government for receiving the money on 
the same terms as that of the Saving Banks of the mother country; but 
the English interest would appear low compared to colonial, besides which 
itis desirable to identify the interest of the labourer with that of the 
colony. I have been informed of an arrangement in a district of another 
island, by which the most opulent planters receive the deposits, and allow 
interest, responsible brother-planters becoming security for principal and 
interest. I hope some plan that may be made generally applicable will be de- 


vised, that the labourer may have the benefit of such excellent institutions.”’ 
—pp. 69—71. 


One great complaint against the labourers in Antigua is, that 
they are late in turning out in the morning; yet, since it is found 
that wherever task-work is resorted to, they perform their work 
expeditiously, there seems room for the most cheering hopes, as 
respects the experiment made in this island. 

In St. Kitt’s, Mr. Innes says that the apprenticeship system 1s 
working more to the satisfaction of the planters than in any other 
colony. Nevis, however, though close to St. Kitt’s, furnishes 
quite an opposite example. The regulations and practices in this 
island seem particularly bad. Of Dominica our author ean say. but 
little from personal observation, but in Jamaica he made an exten- 
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sive tour, and sought information from every source, and the result 
is on his mind a conviction, that the gradual diminuticn of thesy- 
gar cultivation during the apprenticeship, and its almost entire 
annihilation thereafter, can only be averted by the early adop. 
tion of decided measures for enlightening the apprentices, and 


by the enactment of laws to enforce industry under a state of 
freedom. 


** [ have observed with the deepest regret, that between the apprentices 
and those in authority over them there is an extensive feeling of mutual 
distrust. Except in one district, the negroes are much less respectful in 
their deportment towards the whites than in the other colonies: they ap- 
pear to consider that their masters are unjustly withholding freedom from 
them, and that their labour is without remuneration, although in most 
districts they enjoy privileges and advantages greatly exceeding what it is 
in the power of planters in other colonies to confer. I find the apprentices 
on some estates possessed of wealth, and enjoying luxuries, unknown in 
most other colonies. It is quite common to see them riding to church, &e. 
on their own horses or mules; and, on one estate I visited, two had gigs 
(subject to annual taxes of £6 currency each), driven by blacks in livery! 
The pasture-land in many quarters is unrivalled; and the planters, gene- 
rally, are most liberal of it to the apprentices, who are permitted to rear 
horses, &c. Provision-ground is also peculiarly luxuriant; the appren- 
tices are not restricted in quantity, and they have every facility afforded 
(in many instances at great expense to the estates) in conveying their 
extra provisions to market. For the cultivation of their provision-ground 
they have the half of every Friday, and, throughout the year, they have 
Saturday wholly to themselves. Still, distrust and dissatisfaction are 
nearly universal ; and I have not met with an individual of experience who 
is of opinion that there is even a chance of maintaining sugar-cultivation 
after the apprenticeship, except on estates peculiarly circumstanced, Un- 
fortunately, this gloomy anticipation is likely to assist its own accomplish- 
ment ; it induces persons whose circumstances will admit of their leaving 
the colony, to form all their plans and regulate their proceedings on the 
calculation of retiring in 1840, when the apprenticeship will terminate. 
1 however hope that measures will be speedily adopted to reassure them, 
and prevent so great a calamity as the secession of persons of wealth and 
experience, at the time their influence will be most wanted.”—pp. 82, 83. 


The author goes on to state that the two leading evils of this 
valuable island are, absenteeism, and what may be termed a mo- 
nopoly of attorneyships, which places the negroes at a distance 
from those to whom they ought to be able to look as their best 
friends. There are whole parishes without a resident proprietor, 
and many gentlemen have thousands of negroes under their charge. 
There are also instances of estates upwards of 100 miles distant, 
being under one attorney, which, considering climate and other 
circumstances, is no trifling extent. The want of females of rank, 
education, and exemplary virtue, is also to be lamented; for we are 
told that in some large districts it is uncommon to meet with 
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married man of influence. Many of the suggestions offered in re- 
gard of British Guiana apply therefore to this colony. 


«Whilst alluding to the amelioration of society, I cannot refrain from 
expressing the deepest regret at the inconsiderateness of some planters 
resident in England, in sending out numbers of unmarried men without any 
families, to be located on their estates. On one pen I found eleven, lately 
imported; they were working to the satisfaction of the overseer, but their 
services will be dearly purchased, by disturbing the domestic attachments 
and arrangements of the negroes. That there will be such interference 
can only be doubted by those who expect these white men to marry black 
women—a matrimonial union for which the taste is yet to be acquired. 

‘As emigration has hitherto been conducted, much mischief and little 
good has resulted. ‘he Colonial Legislature encouraged emigration by a 
bounty of £15 currency on each person imported, without regard to age or 
character. This unqualified bounty, as might have been expected, operated 
as an encouragement to introduce people on speculation. Many were 
engaged, in Germany and elsewhere, without inquiry into character; these 
persons have deteriorated, instead of having improved society, besides 
occasioning a heavy burden on the public. Even children, born on the 
passage out, have been paid for as emigrants. I hope this act will be 
amended, by limiting the advantage to those whose conduct for a given 
period after arrival may entitle them to a reward.”’—pp. 88, 89. 

In many districts the climate is suitable to European consti- 
tutions, and under a well regulated system of emigration much 
good might be effected. The author suggests the necessity of 
looking more to the character of emigrating families than to that 
of filling an under-peopled country. But without going much farther 
into theseimportant suggestions, ourreaders will see clearly, that the 
pamphlet before us is one of extraordinary value as regards facts 
and the talent of the writer of it. We fain hope—indeed we cannot 
doubt its instrumentality—in awakening his Majesty’s government, 
and many other individuals connected with the colonies in question, 
to immediate measures of amelioration, and securing the final suc- 
cess of the great experiment that is now in progress in regard to 
negro slaves. Our last extract contains not the least important 
statement in these pages. 

“Tn the course of my tour through the colonies, I have had frequent 
conversations with naval men, on the open, daring, and successful con- 
tinuance of the slave trade; and they one and all expressed surprise that the 
British government should afford facilities to it by making the island of 
St. Thomas our packet-station. ‘They say St. Thomas’s is principally sup- 
ported by the profits of the slave-trade, and that the inhabitants ayail 
themselves most liberally of the means our packets afford of procuring 
information of the stations of our men-of-war, which information is speedily 
conveyed to the slavers. I am not qualified to offer an opinion, but naval 
men assure me that the packet-station might be removed to the British 
island of Tortola withuut the slightest inconvenience to the service, whilst 
the removal and the making that island a free port, would benefit Tortola 
aud the neighbouring British islands, which are greatly in want of all the 
aid the British government can give them. It is noturious in Jamaica that 
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British capital is largely employed indirectly in theslave-trade.: Largeiand) 
numerous shipments of goods from Liverpool, &c., arrive here merely for 
trans-shipment to.ports from which the trade is carried.on direct; from these, 
ports the goods are sent to Africa in exchange. for slaves,, The, officers of, 
his Majesty’s Customs here may be able to furnish valuable information.on 
this head, should government desire to investigate the subject... Somevof 
the finest fast-sailing schooners that belong to this island have been sold - 
forthe slave-trade, and are actively employed in it; indeed, I am informed 
that.some government schooners distinguished for fast-sailing, sold since 
the war, are now in the same service.” —pp. 105, 106. : 





Anat. IVi~-The Oriental Annual; or, Scenes in India. By the Rev. 
¥ Hosart Caunter, B.D. London: Churton. 1836. , 


In ‘the large family of Annuals, many are merely elegant tiifles, 
without any definite and precise character, excepting that of pre; 
senting a collection of delicious pieces of poetry and _ prose,, on 
whatever idea a highly refined, or it may be gifted mind, has.chosen 
to disport itself—embellished by the choicest little specimens of the 
pictorial art, that it is possible to desire. There are some others 
again, that have a unity of purpose, independent of merely that.of 
pleasing the fancy and delighting the eye, amounting only to a: 
miscellaneous volume of sweet morsels, and requiring the least poss | 
sible mentai effort on the part of the reader ; or rather (for’ the 
whole race of these publications contemplate the communication of 
sentiment and instruction in the most easy and pleasurable form), 
there are some of the Annuals, such as the Oriental, that confine 
themselves to one distinct order of subjects, to the culture of a cir- 
cumscribed field, and thus possess the advantage of yielding the 
satisfaction which an understood completeness of purpose affords, 
to the writer and to the reader. : nite 
Such, we say, is one important feature and recommendation. be- » 
longing to the Oriental Annual}, as found in the two former and 
present volumes, which complete its first series; nor has it fallen 
off in its progress, but on the contrary, the proprietor says, that its 
signal success hitherto, has enabled him to incur additional expense 
with a view to render this last portion of the work still more wor- — 
thy of approbation—which we can readily believe ; for certainly the 
embellishments before us (which are from drawings by Daniel), are 
surpassingly beautiful; while the descriptive account, by the Rev. | 
Hobart Caunter, possesses all the spirit, graphic power, and 
elegant sentiment, that characterized the earlier portions of the 
series. ‘The engravings amount to no fewer than twenty-two, 
several of which are by Brandard and Pye, and all of them in the. 
very finest style of art ; the descriptions again consist of a highly 
varied and interesting succession of scenes and events, which, to- 
gether with the illustrative pictures, convey a distinct. and compre- 
hensive idea of the vast field embraced by the work. In short, the 
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Oriental: Annual:is one of the very best, as assuredly it is the most 
beautiful, of the many able works that have of late been published 
regarding the Eastern world, which is every day becoming more 
worthy of our study. But the surest way of recommending these 
«Scenes in India,” is to give specimens of them. | 
All our readers have often heard of the Hindoo widows, who with 
frantic superstition and devotion have ascended the funeral pile, 
and been burned alive, as a sacrifice to the manes of their husbands, 
We have, in the pages before us, the description of another-sort of 
jmmolation, which is no less dreadful, but not generally so minutely 
given. Nor is it the least singular circumstance connected with 
these horrid rites, that they are frequently performed ‘when; the 
woman has been uniformly treated with indifference or cruelty by 
the deceased. She seems to forgive, however, in her heroic devo- 


tion, all past unkindness, and to direct all her thoughts to the _ 
future. 


“Tt is the custom, when a woman of the weaver caste sacrifices her; 
self to the manes of her husband, to descend with his body alive into the. 
grave, which is dug near some sacred river; but if the parties dwell at 
a distance from any holy stream, then the grave is prepared near the 
most sacred spot in the vicinity. Jt is dug very deep and large; and, 
after a number of initiatory rites, as unintelligible as they are fantastical,’ 
the widow takes a formal leave of her friends, who are always ‘present * 
upon these melancholy occasions, and descends into the chamber ofdeéath. ' ’ 
It frequently happens that she is so stupified with opium as to be scarcely! 
conscious of what she is about, but goes through the necessary forms with®: 
mere mechanical insensibility. As soon as she reaches the bottem of the: 
pit, to which she descends by a rude ladder, the latter is withdrawn, and: 
she is left alone with the body of her deceased husband, generally in a, 
revolting state of decay: this she embraces, clasping it to her hosom. 
without the slightest expression of disturbance at the effluvia it emits. 
Having finished her disgusting caresses, she places it upon her lap, and 
gives the signal for the Jast act of this shocking scene to commence, which 
is even more dreadful than immolation upon the funeral pile. The edtth 
is now deliberately thrown upon her, while two persons descend into the 
grave to trample it tightly round the self-devoted sacrificant. During 
this tardy but terrible process, the doomed woman sits an unconcerned 
spectator, occasionally caressing the corpse, and looking with an expres: 
sion of almost sublime triumph, as the earth embraces her body, at the anti<: 
cipated honours which await her in the paradise of her God, Thehands 
of her own children are perhaps at that very moment heaping around 
her the cold dust, into which she is soon to be resolved. At length, all 
but her’head is covered, when the pit is hurriedly filled in, and her near 
est relatives dance over her inhumed body with ‘those frantic gestures 
which, whether they betoken ecstasy or madness, it is difficult on witness- 
ing them to decide.””—pp. 27, 28. 


The author of these descriptions, in reference to the odious sys- 
tem of caste now prevalent among the Hindoos, which has gathered 
its fatal strength since the Mahomedan conquests, and which op- 
poses such a mighty barrier to the introduction of Christianity, says, 
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nothing ean be a greater delusion than to form an opinion of the 
intellectual celebrity which the Hindoos once enjoyed, by their pre. 
sent ignorant and degraded state. The truth is, that the disastroys 
system in question was, to a great extent, contemporaneous with 
the decline of their literature; for at one time education amon 

them was an object of public care, every well regulated village 
under the Hindoo governments, having a public school and a public 
school-master. As has been said by Sir Alexander Johnston, whe 
is an eminent authority on all such questions, the Hindoo system 
of instruction ‘‘ was that which, in consequence of its efficiency, 
simplicity, and cheapness, was a few yzars ago introduced from 
Madras into England, and from England into the rest of Europe.” 
The system, which is in this country known by the name of the 
jate Mr. Bell, emanated from that people, who now seem nothing 
better than semi-barbarians. The city of Madura, which is nowa 
delapidated town, was, so early as the third century of the Christian 
era, a celebrated seat of learning, and the chief one, in that respect, 
in Hindostan. And though no persons were admitted as mem- 
bers of the College of Madura until they had passed an examina. 
tion of extraordinary severity, yet all were admitted without any 
reference to caste, provided they acquitted themselves honourably 
on those examinations ; not even excepting the Pariahs, who are 
now such a degraded race, that whatever their shadow passes over, 
we are told, is considered polluted. | 


‘At that period, as well as now, the Pariahs were a degraded tribe: 
none of their race had ever become in any degree eminent in the walks 
of science. Now what remarkably evinces the liberal spirit which pre- 
vailed among the literary Hindoos of those days, is the circumstance that 
a Pariah and his sister not only obtained admission into the famous seat 
of learning at Madura, but that the former was raised to the presidential 
chair, and the works of the latter were used as class-books in the college, 
being to this day esteemed among the gems of Hindoo literature. The 
name of the former of these distinguished persons was Tiru Valuvir; 
that of his no less distinguished sister Avyar. When the brother pre- 
sented himself for admission into that erudite body, being from a stock 

enerally ignorant, and universally despised, he was asked with some 
Grraese who and what he was. His reply was at once humble and 
dignified. 

+] am a Pariah, but God has endowed me with a power of intellect 
which elevates me to the fist rank among hiscreatures. J] am nottobe 
fettered in those trammels which the foolish prejudices of men cast upon 
the minds of each other, to debase and enslave them. My mind has @ 
full perception of its own power, and of its own dignity; and I feel that 
] have a freeborn right to take my station among the wise and good.’ 

“He might have answered in the words of an ethical writer* of his 
own nation—‘ Greatness is not the fruit of birth: it is not attained but 
by the greatest exertiuns; whereas to beccme insignificant costs no pains. 
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To raise a stone to the top of a mountain requires great labour, but 
it will descend with the utmost velocity.’ ; 

« Hisclaim was admitted, and he was shortly afterwards examined with 
several other candidates. The examiners, anxious to exclude him, for 
fourteen days subjected him to the most rigid investigation they could 
devise. He however not only eclipsed all lis competitors, but proved 
that he far surpassed even his examiners in knowledge, which in the 
issue they ingenuously confessed. The Pariah was admitted, and his sis- 
ter was considered worthy to be classed with the greatest sages of her 
time. 

“ Tiru Valuvir became an honour to the college, and was venerated 
by all its members. Such was his acknowledged superiority, that the 
year after his inauguration he was raised to the chair, and continued to 
preside over the college of Madura from that time until his death. He 
was the author of a work on morals, entitled Koral, which to this day 
has a high reputation among the Hindoos; and his sister composed seve- 
ral works, written in Tamul verse, and not less esteemed than those of 
her brother,”’—pp. 32—34. 


The present aspect of the once proud city of Madura, is de- 
scribed as by nomeans attractive to the traveller, while its population 
has greatly decreased since its cession to the Britishin 1801. The 
natives are generally deplorably poor. The only traces which re 
main of its former greatness are the still noble ruins of the edi- 
fices erected by Trimal Naig towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and the magnificent choultry, now standing entire. 
There is a picture in the present volume of this choultry, proving 
it the most remarkable structure of its kind in Hindostan, and 
a magnificent monument of art. To those who may not have the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Daniel’s representation of it, as well as to 
those who gaze at the picture, the account here given will afford 
vast ideas of wealth and taste. After stating that it is in the 
form of a parallelogram, three hundred and twelve feet in length, 
by one hundred and twenty-five in width, the writer goes on to 
say— 

‘It consists of one vast hall, the ceiling of which is supported by six 
tows of columns twenty-five feet high, most of which are formed of sin- 
gle stones, and the whole composed ofa hard grey granite. The labour 
In carving these immense masses must have been prodigious. especially with 
the rude tools employed by the native workmen, and when the inflexibility 
of the material upon which they worked is taken into account. Their exe- 
cution of the figures is extremely clean, and, save wiere the rude hand 
of spoliation has defaced them, they are neatly as perfect as at the first mo- 
ment of their completion. The stubborn nature of the matter from which 
they were shaped has been their security against the ravages of time. 

“ The view exhibited in the engraving represents half the length of 
the area between the twe central rows of columns. On the second pillar, 
to the right of the spectator as he faces the door at the bottom,is the 
figure of Trimal Naig, the founder of this gorgeous structure, in a group 
with six of his wives, three on one side and three on the other, to whom, 
on account of their lord’s munificence, the Hindoos cuntinue to pay divine 
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honours, as well as to himself. Of the principal wife in the front roup 
a fact is recorded which will convey some idea of the wealth. and mag. 
nificence of eastern princes: she was daughter of the Rajah of Tanjore 
a emt who possessed immense treasure and exercised. a prodigal Prong 
rality. 1] Ry: 
* When the choultry was finished, upon which Trimal Naig had lavish 
ed an enormous sum of money, he conducted his wife into it with’a.cer. 
tain air of ostentation, as if he expected she would. be struck by the) ex. 
traordinary grandeur of the edifice. Upon his asking her. what: she: 
thought of it, she coldly cast her eyes around, and told him, with.an un. 
moved countenance, that it was far inferior in splendour to her father’s. 
stables. This mortifying declaration so exasperated the royal husband, 
that he instantly drew a dagger from his girdle and plunged it into hes: 
thigh. Trimal Naig has himself preserved the record of this event, asth¢: 
figure representing his favourite wife, and standing nearest on the. pillar: 
to’ his own effigy, has a large gash below the hip on the left side... Upani 
this occasion, when his rage had subsided, he did not suffer the hint given; 
by his royal consort to be lost, but increased the magnificence of the 
choultry by considerably adding to the richness of its decorations.”—pp. 
52—54. | 
As the description of this choultry proceeds, we learn that Tri- 
mal Naig, like many tyrants, sullied his reign by some of the most’ 
wanton, and horrid pieces of cruelty. Among the figures cut in 
bas-relief, within the fabric in question, there is one small group of. 
two, which tells that the architects who designed it were shut up 
and starved in a cell, in order that they might not erect an edifice. 
elsewhere which would eclipse that raised at the expense of the king’ 
of Madura—an act worthy of him who so savagely chastised his" 
wife’s freedom of tongue, as already quoted. Pio 


There is a fine print of two Brahminee bulls, which represents. 
them to be as sleek and as fat as any description can. The author: 
had a companion, however, who seems from the annexed account 
not to have cared a straw for their sacredness, when too much put. 
upon by the pampered brutes. 


“It was melancholy to see, that while thousands of human beings were 
starving, the bulls dedicated to the stern divinity, Siva, were so pampet- 
ed that they would eat nothing but the most delicate food, and this was 
generally taken with a fastidious and palled appetite. These bulls were 
very small, but very beautiful; the dewlap of one of them, hanging from 
his throat and between his fore-legs, almost touched the ground. I 
could not help feeling deeply the sad fact that the miseries of their fellow- 
creatures were looked upon with cruel indifference by the wealthy mem- - 
bers cf the Hindoo community; while before the dumb creatures devoted 
to their gods, and those senseless blocks which formed the disgusting - 
effigies of their divinities, that focd was scattered which would have saved’: 
whole families from perishing with hunger. | 

«The Brahminee bulls are generally about the size of calves of two 
years old, except in scme districts, as in Guzerat, where they are some: - 
times found as large as the Durham ox. Upon their haunches there 18 

‘an emblem of the god Siva, to whom they are devuted, and held in such 
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high reverence, that no one is permitted to strike them, or to prevent 
them from feeding precisely where and upon what they please. They 
ste almost always to be seen in the bazaars, where they unceremoniously 
enter the shops, begin to munch the grain exposed for sale, and frequent- 
ly turn over everything in their way, to the great annoyance of the se- 
date Hindoo, who nevertheless bears it all with a religious patience, 
allowing the sacred intruder to continue its freaks so long as it may fancy. 
reeable. ) 

“One of the bulls represented in the engraving chose to take a dislike 
toa small, rough-haired, terrier dog, of the Scotch breed, which I had 
with me, and, unexpectedly raising him on its horns, nearly flung him 
into the river. Snap, not at all pleased at such uncourteous treatment, 
no sooner recovered his legs, than he rushed upon the bull, seized it by 
the lip, to which he clung with such persevering obstinacy, that though 
the animal, with a stifled roar, galloped off at its utmost speed, the terrier 
still maintained his hold for at least five minutes ; and when at length he 
did relinquish the bull’s lip, the enemy did not show the least disposition 
to renew the encounter, but sought the shelter of a pagoda, whither its 
companion actively followed!”—pp. 71], 72. 


There is a tribe confined to certain districts of the Mysore, 
among whom there exists a custom of a most singular kind. When 
a. mother. betrothes her eldest daughter, she pierces her ears as an 
initiatory ceremony. Before, however, this can be accomplish- 
ed, the mother herself is obliged to undergo the amputation of the 
first joints of the third and fourth fingers of her left hand. : The 
amputator is generally the blacksmith of the village, who lays-the 
finger upon his anvil, and with a chisel placed upon the joint, at 
ope stroke of his hammer the sacrificed portion flies off, whilst the 
sufferer seems to think most slightingly of the operation, The 
wounds soon heal, however, by the application of tumeric, in conse- 
quence, as our author says, of the pure state of the blood in these 
people. He also informs us that such is the excess of joy evinced 
by parents at the marriage of their children, that had a mother 
fifty fingers, she would leave the tips of every one of them with the 
blacksmith, to see her daughter provided with a husband ;—and 
yet there is but a poor prospect of comfort for females after marriage. 


- Asa Hindoo writer has said ; “A woman can never be indepen- 


dent ; in childhood she must be subject to her father, in youth to 
her husband, and in old age to her sons.” The women are kept 
In Such a state of ignorance, that passive endurance with the Hin- 
doo wife is both a virtue and a social obligation. It is even assert- 
ed.in the pages before us, that nothing would so soon cause a 
Hindoo woman to rebel against the authority of her husband, as 
the circumstance of his using that authority mildly. And an ‘illus- 
tration is given, which we must quote, not merely for the instruc- 
tion of our fair readers, but as confirmatory, in so far as one part 
of the story goes, of what has been found to hold true in colder 
climes, and less devoted spouses. 


“Iwas much amused by an occurrence at a small. village: through 
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which we passed on our way toward the Courg district, whither? we di. 
rected our course after we quitted Sravana Belgula. In a nartow encly: 
sure, behind a small hovel, we saw a woman tied to a stuke, and a man 
standing over her administering severe chastisement with a thick bambog 
which he occasionally applied to her naked shoulders so earnestly, that she 
screamed with a piercing but dissonant expression of suffering. She 
bore the infliction for some time without manifesting the slightest dispo- 
sition to retaliate; but at length, goaded by the unbending’ severity of 
her tyrant, she made a sudden spring at his leg as he advanced to repeat 
the eastigation, and, seizing him by the calf with her teeth, bit it 
énergetically, that he howled like a scourged whelp. Springing aside, 
however, he got beyond her reach, and then administered the discipline 
of the bamboo at so furious a rate, that I thought the woman’s bones in 
jeopatdy. She now bore the blows without wincing, fixing her full dark 
éyes upon him with an expression of calm triumph which seemed to gay, 
‘You may kill me, nuw I have had my revenge!’ The rattling of the 
hollow bamboo against her ribs might have been heard, I am sure, at the 
distance of a hundred yards: still she did not move a muscle, but sat 
sullen and enduring, while the man’s rage appeared to kindle in propor: 
tion to her non-resistance. 

‘** There were several persons looking on with perfect unconcern, from 
whom I learned that it was a domestic despot beating his wife for some 
act of social dereliction. Becoming uneasy at seeing the merciless mode 
of chastisement pursued by the enraged Hindoo, I sent one of my nativé 
attendants to expustulate with the man upon his undue severity. The 
tioment he attempted to interpose in this family disagreement, the woman 
released herself from the cords by which she was bound, rushed upon 
my unhappy messenger, threw her head into his stomach with the fury 
of an excited tigress, and poured upon him a volley of such eloqnent abuse 
for interfering between a husband and wile, as perfectly astounded me, 
though it only excited a smile on the countenances of the generality of 
the bystanders. She had no sooner put to flight the man whom I had 
sent as a pacificator, for he scampered away from the scene of combat as 
if he had been stung by a scorpion, than she took her station at the stake, 
to which her better half again bound her, and proceeded to thump her 
to her heart’s content and his own.”— yp. 79, 80. 


These ignorant and degraded women are described as being often 
lovely beyond what conception can shadow forth, as regards the 
accidents of form and feature, though lapped in the profoundest 
ignorance, owing chiefly, no doubt, to the manner in which they 
aré tyrannized over and neglected in domestic life. But it is well 
known that they only require suitable culture and treatment to dis- 
pel this darkness of mind; nor can one but feel the strongest m- 
terest in their behalf, and affection for them, when besides their 
external graces, we find them in their present condition exceeding 
almost anything we have ever heard of the sex, in demonstration 
of an intense affection and love towards their offspring. An 
éxample is presented by the author, which he witnessed under the 
walls of the Poonak, in the Deccan. A mother descended to the 
édye of the river with a child about two years old in her arms; and 
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while she bathed, the infant was laid upon the bank; about three 
feet above the water— 


«The mother was busily employed in washing her long black hair, 
when a sharp quick shriek from one of the bathers called her attentioh 
to the spot on which she had laid her infant. She only saw the ripple on the 
surface of the stream, but this was enough to satisfy her thatthe object of her 
maternal yearning was in jeopardy. She instantly threw her dripping 
hair back upon her shoulders, her dark eye dilating with the intense ex- 
pression of her resolved and holy purpose, and dashed fearlessly into the 
deep turbid waters. She rose buoyantly upon their surface, and, 
having reached the spot where her child had sunk, disappeared beneath 
them. She rose again at a considerable distance, made for the shore, 
and cast herself upon the ground in despair. Her agony Was intense; 
and as every expression of consolation from her companions séemed only 
to aggravate it, she was soon left by the other bathers upon the ground 
bewailing her bereavement. I could not venture to intrude upon the 
sacred privacy of her grief, as I knew it would only be adding thé pain 
of imagined pollution, which my immediate presence would have infliét- 
ed, to that of her present desolation. 

“The issue of this melancholy event was still more sad. Thé body of 
the child was recovered some hours after it had fallen into the river, and 
the wretched mother mourned over it day after day, until it was ih such & 
state of dreadful decomposition, that no one could approach it without dis- 
gust. The poor woman was a few days after attacked with fever, and died. 
She was the wife of a Sepuy. I had the curiosity to go and see het the 
day after the accident. She was bewailing the death of her babe in the 
most pathetic strains: I did not venture to interrupt het grief, but looked 
on in painful silence. She was evidently unconscious of my preésénce, 
her whole mind being absorbed by her sorruws. There were tio or 
three women near her, who looked on with heartless indifference, chat- 
tering to each other, and oceasionally addressing to the mourner a few 
words of callous and repulsive consolation. Among the Hindoos in ge- 
neral, and especially among the women, it is surprising how little the 
sympathies are excited. Their affections are strong towards their own 
offspring, but seldom radiate beyond the domestic circle; and thus we 
find this strange moral anomaly among them, that although they feel a 
domestic loss of the kind just related with extreme intensity, they never 
appear to sympathise with those whom they may happen to see suffering 
under a similar bereavement. One of the women,on the present oceaé 
sion, said to the miserable parent ina sharp tone of rebuke,‘ Why do you 
weep? Have you nobody else to care for but the child who is gone a 
from you? Is he worth lamenting when he has caused youso muc 
sorrow? Why did he go away, if he cared anything for his mother? 
Either he was not fit to be with you, or you were hot fit to be with him, 
and therefore it was proper that heshould go. This is your piifiishment, 
and you ought to bear it with patience. You must have done sométhing 
very wicked in a former birth, and this is the bitter fruit of yur erime. 
Come, come, dry your tears, and be happy.’”—pp. 84, 85. 

The husband and father was much more affected by the death 
of the child than that of the mother, although hé had the cha- 


racter of a forbearing partner. From the miserable éhatactet of 
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Hindoo domestic life, children grow up tobe intractable and re. 
bellious, which accounts for many of the filial atrocities witnessed 
on the banks of the Ganges, where parents are so often hon 
by their offspring. x 

The author is eloquent and enthusiastic in his praises of. Hindoo 
female beauty and graces, and the portrait of one woman intro- 
duced, is a no less happy illustration. She is described as being,of 
high*caste, and dressed with more than usual splendour. She:had 
several rich necklaces round her throat, a costly sevigné upon her 
forehead, and long pendulous ear-rings composed of gems. ‘Hey 
wrists were encircled with broad gold baugles, and over:hefileft 
shoulder, crossing the body, hung a muslin scarf, richly embroj- 
dered. The marriage knot or tali was round her neck, which showed 
that she was married. She reclined carelessly against a wall, with 
remarkable ease and natural grace, watching two beautiful-children 
who were:evidently twins, and her own. And yet, after such.a de- 
scription and picture, is it not a sad contrast, when we think of 
the ignorance and degradation of such a beautiful and elegant 
woman ? : 

We turn to another picture of Indian life, no less descriptive, of 
demoralization than that furnished by the women of that country— 
we mean, the numbers, characters, and habits of Phansigars, whoare 
composed of all castes and tribes. ‘These are robbers, who derive 
the name now mentioned from the instrument with which they ae- 
complish their atrocious murders. From the general apathy: of 
the native princes, these desperadoes commit their crimes with 
comparative impunity, while their dexterity is equalled only by the 
savage brutality and delight they exhibit in their deeds of blood. 
We can only extract some small portions of the forcible delinéa- 
tion here given of such murderers and robbers, who though gene- 


rally afraid to attack Europeans, beset the path of the natives with 
the most frightful perils. » 


* A gang of these robbers varies from a dozen to sixty or seventy 
persons. ‘They always commit their depredations at a distance from 
their place of common resort, being frequently absent for several months; 
and they return to their homes to spend the proceeds of their ill-gotten 
booty in the most revolting debauchery. Their victims are travellers 
whom they happen to fall in with on the road. Assuming the garb of 
pilgrims, or appearing as families removing to a distant part of the coun- 
try, by their peaceable and homely guise, they beguile the unwary, who, 
when thus lulled into security, become easy victims. Each company of 
these murderers has a chief, to whom they scrupulously defer. He directs 
all their operations, but in general is not actively employed, except in 
gaining intelligence, and in those less hazardous offices which ‘require 
more acuteness than courage or manual promptitude. 

« The usual mode of perpetrating their murders is as follows: when 
their victim is lulled into perfect security, one of the party suddenly 
passes a noose formed of a twisted handkerchief, or a strip of thin mus- 
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jin, over his head, and drawing it dexterously round the neck, instantly 
tightens it with all his strength, The moment this“is accomplished, a 
companion strikes the struggling man on the joint of his knees behind, 
which causes him to fall forward, and thus to accelerate this summary 
gs of strangulation. When he is prostrate, they kick him violently 
in the temples until his sufferings terminate, which is generally within 
the space of a minute. The whole thing is so rapidlysand adroitly per- 
formed; that the sufferer has no power to make resistance; and whatever 
his strength may be, it is seldom or never of any avail against these 
practised adepts in murder.”—pp. 114—116. hyo 


' Religion is made the sanction for their crimes. If they failun 
the performance of a single particular in the regulations established 
among them for putting to death the object of their plunder, they 


‘are considered to have offended the sanguinary deity whom ‘they 
‘serve, and make an oblation as an offering of expiation. ‘They 


are-also scrupulous in performing the rites of their abominable 


‘worship ; and with such blinds, we need the less wonder at, their 


callousness to the most shocking crimes. 


“ Suchisthe utter moral aberration of these wretched beings, that they do 
not appear conscious of any real degradation being attached to their savage 
profession. ‘Their usual reply to those who ask them how they cafi'be 


oguilty of so outrageous a crime as that of shedding human blood, iss 
“My father and mother were Phansigars, and I must pursue ithat7to 
whieh they brought me up. ‘How should I live if I did not follow the 
business with which I am best acquainted ?? They do not for a:mement 


admit that it is a greater sin to put to death a human being than a dumb 


-animal; and being generally predestinarians, if they happen to be taken, 


they express not the slightest dread of execution, conceiving their time 
3s come, and therefore the best thing they can do is to make up their 
minds to meet death with fortitude, especially since they cannot obviate 
the fixed course of destiny, by shrinking from a doom which, in some 
form or other, is the common lot of man. 

“ If you ask a Phansigar, when apprehended, how he has obtained his 
livelihood, he will not hesitate to tell you, nor blush to confess the num- 
ber of murders he has committed ; he will also recount, with savage de- 
light, his celebrity among the tribe of which he was a member, for his 
dexterous application of the fatal noose. 

‘* All Phansigars bring up their children to their own profession, unless 
prevented from pursuing it on account of constitutional weakness, or 
from some bodily defect. In that case they are left to follow the bent-of 
their propensities, which generally inclines them to pass their lives in 
sluggish inaction, 

‘ The process of initiation is progressive: a boy at the age of ten 
years is first permitted to accompany a party of Phansigars upon an ex- 
pedition of. plunder, having been gradually prepared for this by being 
inured to sights of cruelty apart from their prefession almost since the 
period that perception first dawned upon his mind. Upon those occasions, 
when the boy is tobe initiated, he is placed under the guidance of ’an 


-ustade, or.tutor, who is usually one of his near relatious, and whom-he 


1s taught to treat with extreme deference and respect, submitting with 
Perf2ct acquiescence to everything his preceptor requires of him. He 
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first serves himin a menial capacity, carrying his clothes, taking messages 
dressing his food, washing his linen, and performing various other acts 
of servileemployment. Upon many occasions the father becomes hig 
son’s instructor, but the boy is no more obedient to him than to a tutor 
not related to him: in both cases the authority is absolute and the obe. 
dience implicit. ' 

“ Should the child happen to be questioned by any travellers in the 
road, so well is he prepared against: betraying the slightest hint of his 
companions’ occupation, that he always renders a plausible account of 
their object and destination, and this being given with the apparent art. 
lessness of childhood, he passes almost invariably unsuspected. Even 
should suspicions arise, the traveller has no means of realizing them; 
and whenever the Phansigars are conscious of being suspected, they 
always change their route, and soon put themselves beyond the reach of 
@ too vigilant scrutiny. It is one fundamental law of their communit 
never to expose themselves to any risk of detection where this can be 
safely avoided ; and so inviolably do they adhere to this cautious regula. 
tion; that no prospect of gain, however great, can tempt them to violate 
it, where the violation would expose them to obvious hazard. 

“ The most odious circumstance in the character of Phansigars is, that 
they often strangle their victims from the mere love of inhumanity, and 
for the sake of exercising dexterity in their horrible calling ; in too many 
instances they cannot shield their crimes under the palliative, weak as it 
may be, of pecuniary temptation. . One remarkable feature in these peo- 
ple is, the utter indifference they feel at being looked upon as human 
monsters. They do not hesitate to acknowledge that they are mere brutes 
endued with reason, which renders them the more formidable to society, 
against whom they wage a savage and perpetual war. They unblushing- 
ly compare themselves to tigers, maintaining, with a plausible logic every 
way worthy of their occupation, that as those ferocious beasts are im- 
pelled by irresistible necessity, and but fulfil the design of their creation 
in preying upon other animals, so the proper victims of Phansigars are 
men, whom alone it is profitable to them to destroy, and who therefore 
are their natural and lawful prey. They further maintain that those 
persons whom they strangle were predestined to be murdered, and that 
therefore they only fulfil the irrevocable decree of destiny in putting 
them todeath. It is their professed belief that they are as surely destined 
to become Phansigars as their victims were to be killed, and consequently 
express surprise when they hear themselves traduced as murderers. They 
are all fatalists, and imagine themselves to be actuated in whatever they do 
by an invincible necessity; we shall therefore be the less surprised that 
compunction is a stranger to their bosoms.’—pp. 22—113. 


In the History of the Assassins, which we some months ago had 
occasion to review, we did not find anything like the same motives 
and reasonings alleged for the blood they shed, though the sweep- 
ing nature of the doctrines maintained by these distinct sects lead 
to the same appalling consequences in so far as human life 1s con- 
cerned. They are both murderers upon a systematic scale ; yet the 
systems of the Phansigars and the Assassins are different ; and both 
are singularly ingenious and successful in stifling all the feelings 
of humanity. The comparison between them, if carried out care- 
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fully, might well guide the moralist to some strange conceptions re- 
garding the constitution of man. 


We turn from such scenes to one in some measure allied to 
them, in as far as it tends to train the mind to take delight in san- 
guinary conflicts, and horrible excitement. It is that of a conflict, 
for the entertainment of the people, between a man and a tiger, the 
man being almost naked, armed only with a long knife. 


« A lighted match was put into the hand of the Croog; the bars were 
again raised, and the crackers ignited. ‘The tiger now darted into the 
arena witha terrific yell; and while the crackers were exploding, it leap- 
ed, it turned, and writhed as if in a state of frantic excitement. It at 
length crouched in a corner, gnarling as a cat does when alarmed. Mean- 
while its retreat had been cut off by securing the cage. During the ex- 
plosion of the crackers, the Croog stood watching his enemy, and at 
length advanced towards it with a slow but firm step. The tiger roused 
itself and retreated, the fur on its back being erect, and its tail apparent- 
ly dilated to twice the usual size. It was not at all disposed to commence 
hostilities; but its resolute foe was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes 
intently upon the deadly creature, he advanced with the same measured 
step, the tiger retreating as before, but still presenting its front to its 
enemy. The Croog now stopped suddenly; then moving slowly back- 
ward, the tiger raised itself to its full height, curved its back to the ne- 
cessary segment for aspring, and lashed its tail, evidently meditating 
mischief. ‘The man continued to retire; and as soon as he was at so 
great a distance that the fixed expression of his eye was no longer dis- 
tinguishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden bound forward, crouched, 
and sprang with a short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for 
this, leaped actively on one side, and as the tiger reached the ground, 
swung round his heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible force upon 
the animal’s hind leg just above the joint. The bone was instantly se- 
vered, and the tiger effectually prevented from making a second spring. 
The wounded beast roared ; but turning suddenly on the Croog, who had 
by this time retired several yards, advanced fiercely upon him, its wound- 
ed leg hanging loose in the skin, showing that it was broken. The 
tiger, now excited toa pitch of reckless rage, rushed forward upon its 
three legs towards its adversary, who stood with his heavy knife upraised, 
calmly awaiting the encounter. As soon as the savage creature was 
within his reach, he brought down the ponderous weapon upon its head 
with a force which nothing could resist, laid open the skull from ear to 
ear, and the vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then cooly wiped 
the knife on the animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam to the Rajah, and 
retired amid the loud acclamations of the spectators.”—pp. 146—148. 


We discover in every faithful description of countries like Hindos- 
tan, as regards the natives, that superstition and misgovernment 
afford far more scenes of cruelty and horror, than of innocence and 
magnanimity. The moment we leave the works of nature, and set 
ourselves to reflect on the moral conduct of mankind, in the condition 
supposed, we find that practices of such gross and frightful aspect 
prevail, as to set at nought all the dreamings of enthusiasts about 
the beauty of unenlightened humanity. At the risk of making our 
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author’s pages appear more sombre than in reality they are, when 
taken consecutively and entire, we extract another short view of the 
conduct of the native Indians, and a most affecting one of man’s 
attachment to life, even when the most miserable. 

‘* A day or two after our arrival at Bombay I was strolling about sun- 
set on the beach of Colaba—a small island separated from Bombay, on) 
when the tide rises, by a narrow creek, the passage being perfectly dry at 
low water—when my attention was arrested by asingular object. A may 
approached me in the common costume of the lowest orders, having onlya 
cloth wrapped round his loins. I could not help being forcibly attracted by bis 
appearance. His skin was perfectly white, as white as chalk; and when 
he came near me IJ perceived thatit seemed glazed, as if it had been sear. 
ed with a hotiron. His hair, for he wore no turban, was precisely the 
colour of his skin, and hung in long strips upon his lean and withered 
shoulders. His eyes, excepting only the pupils, were of a dull, mur 
red, and he directed them perpetually towards the ground as if the light 
was painful to him, which, upon inquiry, I discovered to be the case. His 
gait was slow and tottering, and his limbs were shrunk to a state of atte- 
nuation quite ghastly. His ribs were so prominent that they might be 
counted at the distance of several yards, and the whole anatomical de- 
velopment was so singularly conspicuous, that he seemed to stand before 
me a living skeleton. He did not at first venture to approach within 
several yards of me. I advanced, but he gently retreated, beseeching 
me to give a miserable man a few pice to save him from death, as he was 
an object of universal scorn, and an outcast from his tribe. His suppli- 
cation was piteously imploring. He bid me not come near him, as he 
was a polluted creature, against whom the hand of every one was raised, 
and for whom there wasno pity. By speaking kindly to him, lina short 
time obtained his confidence, when he stood still and allowed me to stand 
close beside him. I asked him the reason of his extraordinary appeat- 
ance. He told me that he had been for years a martyr to the leprosy, 
which, though at lensth cured, had left upon him the brand of irreme- 
diable pollution. ‘The very hue of his skin had changed from a deep 
brown to a cadaverous and sickly white, and no one could mistake that 
he had been a leper. ’ , , 

“ In India lepers are held to be accursed of the Deity ; they are in 
consequence universally shunned, and many yearly die in an abject state 
of destitution truly deplorable, from the universal abandonment to which 
their dreadful visitation exposes them. Though this poor man was of 
the lowest caste, none of the members of his tribe would hold intercourse 
with him, and he was cast forth a wanderer, where he could find none 
but such as were labouring under a similar infliction who felt any sympa- 
thy in his wretchedness. 

“N othing can be more melancholy than the thought of a human we. 
ture so situated. Not only an outcast from general society, but shunne 
even by the most degraded of his tribe, he has no home but such as he 
makes for himself, apart from the haunts of men, who frequently Yi 
him into the jungles, where he becomes the prey of wild beasts; or W ~ 
he refuses to withdraw himself beyond the remotest neighbourhood ° 
human habitation, in violation of every law both human and divine, the 
members of his own family will frequently put the wretched creatu se % 


a cruel death. 
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“So attached are the Hindoos to life generally, which they consider 
upon any terms the greatest boon of Heaven, that they seldom relinquish 
it by a voluntary death, except when fanaticism, which with them is a 
positive frenzy, urges them to some deed of self-immolation, in order to ob- 
tain the immediate possession of an immortality of bliss. Butalthough these 
acts of frantic devotion are not uncommon, yet the circumstance of Hin- 
doos putting themselves to death merely to get rid of the burthen of a 
sorrowful existence is comparatively rare. ‘The leper will bear about 
with him the curse of his leprosy, with all its attendant miseries, and 
pour forth his complaints to the unconscious winds ; yet, even in the midst 
of privations and bodily sufferings which it is appalling to contemplate, he 
will endure his load of misery, and cling to life witha pertinacity scarce- 
ly to be conceived.” —pp. 208—210. 


We say, the volume before us, though abounding with scenes 
that must highly excite every reader, is not one in which a false 
gloom is shed, or even a melancholy spirit. It is only when the 
subject necessarily guides the mind to solemn reflection that the 
author indulges in it, and then he blends his description with so- 
lacing prospects, or with such graceful and elevating sentiments, 
that instruction and refinement arise out of every one of his scenes. 
Had we found it as easy to have extracted his pictures of rural 
scenery and eastern princely magnificence as to snatch the few 
shorter and more easily comprehended pieces we have done, cruelt 
and demoralization would not have been so prominent. Fidelity, 
however, which is the principal merit in all such sketches, is, we 
have no doubt, eminently the characteristic of the volume; to which 
the engravings add the finest and most descriptive effect. It 
would be difficult to choose amongst so many pictorial gems, the 
one that pleases us best. A view of Bombay is now before us, and 
surely nothing was ever, upon the same scale, more soft, warm, and 
distinct, than the whole appears. But those who wish for delight 
and general knowledge in relation to Indian life and scenery, must 
possess the volume before they can have any adequate conception of 
its excellence. Our last extract is of a merrier cast than some 
that preceded, and shows the writer’s talent in no slight degree. 


‘One morning aJew ventured within the inclosure occupied by these 
young men, and offered for sale some bottles of atar of roses, He had 
already presented himself at the door of my tent, shewing me his per- 
fume as an extraordinary bargain; and I had purchased a small bottle 
from him, for which I paid him a rupee, a very trifling sum considering 
the value of the perfume. He, however, stated, that having obtained it 
from an Arab ship wrecked near Cochin, he was enabled to sell it for a 
mere trifle. I had not the slightest suspicion that I was not purchasing 
genuine atar, though I was dealing with a Jew. Shortly after he left me 
I opened the bottle and found in it nothing but cocoa-nut oil, the cork 
having been scented to disguise the imposture. 

‘* The Jews at Bombay are just as practised in deceptions of this kind 
and in the art of chaffering as their brethren of Rosemary-lane or Mon- 
Imouth-street in the other hemisphere. In the present instance the im- 
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postor did not escape with impunity; for the moment he had sold one 
bottle within the cadet encampment, it was opened, and the deception de. 
tected. A hue and cry was instantly raised, and the Jew was seized by a 
dozen strong young men just fresh from Europe. He was tried upon the 
spot by a sort of drum-head court-martial, and unanimously sentenced to be 
tossed in a blanket. He petitioned loudly to be released, fell upon his knees, 
shed tears, poked his broad forehead into the palm of his hand, and sup. 
plicated with abject entreaties that he might be allowed to depart. When 
asked to return the money for his counterfeit perfume, he solemnly swore 
he was the most ill-used man in the world, as the Sahibs had taken his oil 
but forgotten to pay him for it. He would rather have parted with his 
heart’s blood than with the rupees. 

‘‘ No blanket being at hand, as such a thing is not commonly used in 
that warm country, a carpet was taken up from one of the tents, the Jew 
tumbled into it neck over heels, and the next moment he was tossed as if 
from a bull’s horns by the hearty exertions of eighteen youths, who felt 
they were administering summary justice upon a scoundrel who had been 
guilty of a daring and audacious fraud. It was ridiculous to see the un- 
happy Jew darting into the air, sometimes with his head uppermost, at 
others with his feet—now describing a broken arch, then so many crooked 
lines, and roaring all the while like a gored ox. This well-deserved punish- 
ment was continued for about five minutes ; he was then rolled out of the 
carpet, without having sustained the slightest injury. No sooner did he 
feel the ground, than he was on his legs in an instant, and darted from 
the scene of his disgrace with the agility of a greyhound.’ —pp. 220—222. 


7 





Art. V.—A History of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans. By 
| James Browne, Esq., LL.D., Advocate. Glasgow: A. Fullarton and 
Co. 1835. 


Wuoever has devoted his attention to the interesting province of 
the United Kingdom mentioned above, must have been satisfied 
that there exists no adequate and accurate history of it, no full, 
impartial, yet concise, account of the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Scotland. The romantic and heroic renown which these have 
of late years obtained, doubtless has raised a host of writers, who 
have treated with an overloading abundance every separate branch 
of the subject ; but of those who “ at different times have expa- 
tiated in the various portions of this ample field, many have been 
actuated by the strongest prejudices of nationality ; whilst others, 
careless of facts, have sought to exhibit the embellishments of ro- 
mance rather than the truth of history, and a few have laboured 
with perverse industry to vilify, misrepresent, and traduce the 
country and the people which they professed to describe.” It 1s 
manifest that there is no complete and attractive work in existence, 
of the kind required, and also that no ordinary degree of industry; 
candour, and generalization, 1s necessary to unravel, grace, and 
dignify the materials, that so luxuriantly and disproportionately 
abound. 
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- We are satisfied, however, from the specimen before us, and from 
the names of the proprietors and author of the present work, that 
the history in question is speedily to be supplied, in a form and upon 
a scale worthy of the interesting field here entered upon. The 
work is to be divided into two parts, as the title intimates. There 
is first to be a general history of the Highlands, from the earliest 
to the present times; and, secondly, a genealogical and historical 
account of each clan of the aboriginal population, interspersed with 
notices of local traditions, usages, and peculiarities, and such other 
circumstances, as could not well be introduced into the current of a 
regular history, but which, nevertheless, go to illustrate, ina minute 
and forcible manner, their character and habits. In justice to this 
comprehensive and distinct plan, we must afford our readers a glance 
of its manner of extension and filling up, as shown in the parts of 
the work that have come under our eye, or as are promised by the 
author. 

The general history of the Highlands, which is first in order, 
embraces a dissertation on the origin and migrations of the Celts, 
the affiliation of languages, and incidental illustrations of monu- 
ments. This part of the work we look upon as presenting a mas- 
terly digest of the best authorities on such a perplexed and dark- 
ened subject, with not a few ingenious and sagacious views of a 
novel nature, thrown out for the reconcilement of seemingly con- 
flicting facts, or the settlement of opposite opinions, as well as the 
elucidation of obscurities. It is a branch, however, which is neces- 
sarily learned rather than popular, and therefore we shall not 
farther refer to it. ‘The dissertations on the poetry, the music, the 
superstition, the character, the condition, and the history of the 
military achievements of the Highlanders—all these going back 
to the earliest authenticated periods, and coming down to the 
latest times—must afford a rich and exciting field for the gene- 
ral reader’s study—for the moralist and legislator. Besides the 
ample materials that have long been known to exist on these various 
subjects, only requiring a judicious and able hand for their arrange- 
ment and treatment, the Stuart papers in the possession of his 
Majesty, and other documents recently discovered, will be made use 
of. These, no doubt, contain a vast amount of information re- 
garding the secret springs by which some of the most remarkable 
events in British history were actuated. For example, the insur- 
rection in 1715, and the rebellion in 1745, every tyro knows, have 
never obtained a historian. Neither of the one that was prepos- 
terous, nor of the other which was formidable, was there ever given 
any thing like a tolerably good account. The Stuart papers, 
however, reach as far back as the revolution of 1688, and consist of 
avery large mass of documents, illustrative of the efforts of James 
the Second, and of his son and grandson, to recover the crown of 
these kingdoms. We are informed, that about 15,000 unedited 
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pieces have been examined, written by many of tke most “active 
and influential persons conneeted with the period embraced. 
_ Home, the tragic writer, wrote a history (if such a dignified term 
may be applied to his garbled, unfaithful, and barren account) of 
the rebellion in 1745, which is a disgrace to his name as an author, 
and to his honesty as aman. The great Jacobite families in. the 
North reposed in him unbounded trust, and committed to-his 
hands all the materials necessary to the work he had undertaken, 
when he professed to be the historian of a most remarkable period, 
But from some motive which could not be honourable, he destroyed, 
it'would: appear, that which he was unwilling should see the light 
a species of treachery and treason that cannot be surpassed: 
With the new lights to which the author of the present work has 
had access, we hope and believe that a true and good history of 
1745 will soon appear; and that, whatever may be the sentence 
with which we have hitherto visited the literary spoiler spoken of, 
we shall have noreason to lament for posterity that the task has 
fallen into the present author’s hands. 4 
That the naticn may confidently look forward to the completion 
of this work, as one that will fairly and fully discuss those events, 
and exhibit those characters that form the great landmarks of the 
History of the Highlands, so as to be a standard authority in all 
time coming ; and that the Highlanders themselves may look to it 
as the most correct and minute repository of all that belongs to 
them as a peculiar people, and as clans, the extracts which we are 
about to make, without even travelling beyond the first half volume, 
seem to us to afford sufficient proofs. We confine ourselves to 
some portions of the dissertations on the poetry, the music, the 
dress, and the character of the Highlanders ; for the general narra- 
tive of their origin, progress, and exploits, cannot furnish us. with 
such extractable or characteristic morsels as these several parts do. 
The author holds by the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems ; that 
is to say, that the poems from which Macpherson translated, belong 
to a very remote period. He sketches very happily the strong at- 
tachment of the Celtic tribes to poetry, by means of which they 
animated themselves to battle, and to despise death. They had 
bards, set apart to compose and recite in verse the achievements 
of their heroes. In Scotland, this order was preserved from a very 
early, down to a later period than in any other country; yet we know 
that in the Ossianic age, and for centuries afterwards, they did not 
reduce their compositions to writing, but to oral tradition. Our 
author does not profess to produce any thing very new on the con- 
troversy about Macpherson’s Ossian; but his conclusions are -so 
distinctly and candidly given, that we extract them as a specimen 
of his temper and talent on a question that has excited, as he says, 
as much bitter enmity among the knights of the pen, as ever was 
felt in mortal strife between Saxon and Gael. 
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« The documents referred to establish beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that long before the name of Macpherson was known to the literary world, 
a collection of manuscript poems in Gaelic did exist, which passed as the 
poems of Ossian, and that they were considered by competent judges as 
not inferior to the poems of Virgil and Homer: they demonstrate the 
absurdity of the charge that Macpherson was the author of the poems he 

ublished, and annthilate the rash and unfounded assertion of the colossus 
of English literature, Dr. Samuel Johnson, that ‘the poems of Ussian 
never existed in any other form than that which we have seen,’ in Mac- 
pherson’s translation, and ‘ that the editor or author never could show the 
original, nor can it be shown by any other.” Whether the celebrated 
lexicographer. had he lived to witness the publication of the Gaelic manu- 
scripts under the sanction of the Highland Society of London, would have 
changed his opinion is a question which cannot be solved ;_ nor is it neces- 
sary to speculate on the subject. Every unprejudiced mind must now be 
satisfied of the authenticity of these poems, and may adopt ‘ the pleasing 
supposition that Fingal lived and that Ossian sung.’ 

‘© The most formidable objection ‘against the genuineness of the poems 
of Ossian, and which has been urged with great plausibility, is the 
absence of all allusions to religion. ‘ Religion,’ says Mr. Laing, * was 
avoided as a dangerous topic that might lead to detection. The gods and 
rites of the Caledonians were unknown. From the danger, however, or 
the difficulty of inventing a religious mythology, the author has created a 
bavage society of refined atheists; who believe in ghosts, but not in deities, 
and are either ignorant of, or indifferent to, the existence of superior pow- 
ers. Inadopting Rousseau’s visions concerning the perfectionof the savage 
state, which was then so popular, Macpherson, solicitous only for proper 
machinery, has rendered the Highlanders a race of unheard-of infidels, 
who believed in no gods but the ghosts of their fathers.’ 

“It is certainly not easy to account for this total want of religious allu- 
sions, for to suppose that at the era in question the Caledonians were en- 
tirely destitute of religious impressions, or in other words, auationof atheists, 
iscontrary to the whole history of the human race. That the druidical 
superstition was the religion of the Celtic tribes is placed beyond all doubt, 
and that the influence and power of imperial Rome gradually weakened 
and finally extinguished that system is equally certain. The extiuction of 
that superstition took place long before the supposed era of Ossian, but to 
imagine that all recollection of that belief had also been obliterated, is to 
suppose what is far from probable. Indeed, the well known traditions re- 
specting the disputes between the Druids, and Trathal and Cormac, an- 
cestors to Fingal, in consequence of the attempts of the former to deprive 
Trenmor, grandfather to Fingal, of the office of Vergobretus or Chief 
Magistrate, which was hereditary in his family, show plainly that Ossian 
could not be ignorant of the tenets of the Druids; and as the Fingalian 
race from the circumstance noticed were the enemies of the Druids, the 
silence of Ossian respecting them and their tenets is not much to be won- 
dered at. 

“ But aithough the poems of Ossian are marked by an abstinence from 
religious mysteries, they abound with a beautiful, because simple, and na- 
tural mythology, which demonstrates that the ancient Caledonians were 
not only not devoid of religious sentiment, but were deeply impressed with 
the belief of a future state of existence. ‘ Ossian’s mythology is, to speak 
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so,’ says Dr. Blair, ‘the mythology of human nature; for it is founded oy 
what has been the popular belief, in all ages and countries, and under al] 
forms of religion, concerning the appearances of departed spirits.’ «]f 
were indeed difficult,’ observes Professor Richardson, ‘if not impossible 
in the history of any people, to point out a system of unrevealed, and up. 
philosophical religion, so genuine and so natural, so much the effect of 
sensibility, affection, and imagination, operating, unrestrained by authority, 
unmodified by example, and untinctured with artificial tenets, as in the 
mythology of the poems of Ossian.’ | 
‘* But it is unnecessary to enlarge further on this subject. The publi. 
cation of the original poems, so long withheld from the world by the un- 
accountable conduct of Macpherson, has settled the question of their 
authenticity, and there are few persons now so sceptical as not to be con- 
vinced that these poems are of very high antiquity.”—pp. 57—59. 
Among the Celts music also formed a branch that was cultivated 
by the bards. Indeed, this art would naturally be the twin-sister 


of poetry, especially of such poetry as was uniformly recited ; how 
rapidly would recitation pass on to chaunting and to song! Gaelic 
music, every one knows, is distinguished for its simplicity, tender- 
ness, and expression. It consists of martial, plaintive, and lulling 
songs—of songs of peace, victory, and love. As Logan has said, 
the ancient Gaelic race was fond of singing, “whether in a sad or 
cheerful frame of mind.”’ At harvest, when milking, and on many 
other occasions, singing was a usual accompaniment. ‘ No song,” 
continues he, ‘‘ could be more happily constructed for singing dur- 
ing labour, than those of the Highlanders, every person being able 
to join in them, sufficient intervals being allowed for breathing time. 
In a certain part of the song, the leader stops to take breath, 
when all the others strike in and complete the air with a chorus of 
words and syllables, generally without signification, but admirably 
adapted to give effect to the time.” As intimately connected with 
Gaelic music, our author proceeds to treat of the harp and the bag- 
pipe, the latter of which has long superseded the former in the High- 
lands. 


‘The history of the bag-pipe is curious and interesting, but such his- 
tory does not fall within the scope of this work. Although a very ancient 
instrument it does not appear to have been known to the Celtic nations. 
It was in use among the Trojans, Greeks and Romans; but how or in what 
manner it came to be introduced into the Highlands, is a question which 
cannot be solved. ‘T'wo suppositions have been started on this point, either 
that it was brought in by the Romans, or by the Northern nations. The 
latter conjecture appears to be the most probable, for we cannot possibly ima 
gine, that if the bag-pipe had been introduced so early, as the Romish 
epoch, no notice‘should have been taken of that instrument, by the more 
early annalists and poets. But if the bag-pipe was an imported instra- 
ment, how does it happen that the great Highland pipe is peculiar to the 
Highlands, and it is perhaps the only national instrument in Europe? If 
it was introduced by the Romans, or by the people of Scandinavia, how 
has it happened that no traces of that instrument in its present shape are 
to be found anywhere except in the Highlands? There is, indeed, some 
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plausibility in these interrogatories, but they are easily answered by sup- 
posing, what is very probable, that the great bag-pipe, in its present form, 
isthe work of modern improvement, and that, originally, the instrument 
was much the same as is still seen in Belgium and Italy. 

« The effects of this national instrument in arousing the feelings of 
those who have, from infancy, been accustomed to its wild and warlike 
tones is truly astonishing. ‘ In halls of joy, and in scenes of mourning 
it has prevailed ; it has animated her (Scotland’s) warriors in battle, and 
welcomed them back after their toils, to the homes of their love and the 
hills of their nativity. Its strains were the first sounded on the ears of 
infancy, and they are the last to be forgotten, in the wanderings of age, 
Even Highlanders will allow that itis not the gentlest of instruments; but 
when far from their mountain homes, what sounds, however melodious, 
could thrill round the heart like one burst of their own wild native pipe ? 
The feelings which other instruments awaken, are general and undefined, 
because they talk alike to Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and High. 
landers, for they are common to all; but the bag-pipe is sacred to Scot- 
land, and speaks a language which Scotsmen only feel. It talks to 
them of home and all the past, and brings before them, on the burning 
shores of India, the wild hills and oft frequented streams of Caledonia ; 
the friends that are thinking of them, and the sweethearts and wives 
that are weeping for them there! and need it be told here, to how many 
fields of danger and victory its proud strains have led! There is not a 
battle that is honourable to Britain in which its war blast has not sounded. 
When every other instrument has been hushed by the confusion and car- 
nage of the scene, it has been borne into the thick of battle, and, far in the 
advance, its bleeding but devoted bearer, sinking on the earth, has sounded 
at once encouragement to his countrymen and his own coronach.’ Many 
interesting anecdotes connected with the use of this instrument on the 
field of battle will be given when we come tv treat of the military history 
of the modern Highlanders.” —pp. 93, 94. 

This account is not more beautiful than true ; indeed, truth has 
lent the description a more forcible and apparent beauty than ima- 
gination or laboured writing can produce. In noticing the remark- 
able features in the manners and partialities of Highlanders, their 
love of dress for the improvement of their personal appearance, de- 
serves all the care and talent which Dr. Browne has bestowed on 
this branch of his subject. The antiquity of various articles of dress 
as now existing amongst them, especially amongst the soldiery, is 
questionable ; but there is no doubt that the chequered pattern of the 
tartan is ancient. The use of shoes and stockings is, however, com- 
paratively of recent introduction. The Highlanders formerly encased 
their feet in a piece of untanned hide, cut to the shape of the foot, 
and drawn close together with leathern thongs ; ‘‘ and Birt, who 
wrote upwards of a century ago, says that he visited a well-edu- 
cated, and polite laird, in the north, who wore neither shoes nor 
stockings, nor had any covering for his feet.” Yet the climate by 
no means could suggest such a scantiness. The indifference to 
cold of the Highlanders, however, is extraordinary. There is a 
story of a chief who gave offence to his clan by his degeneracy in 
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forming the snow into a piJlow before he lay down to sleep in the 
open air. It is well ascertained that these people were accustomed 
to repose with no other shelter above them but the canopy of hea. 
ven. ‘* It was usual before they lay down to dip their plaids: in 
water, by which the cloth was less pervious to the wind, and the 
heat of their bodies produced a warmth, which the woollen, if dry, 
could not afford.” The Highlanders, in 1745, were averse to the 
shelter of tents, and to this day, we believe, instances are to be 


found, when a snooze in the open air, for the night, is thought 
lightly of by the hardy sons of the North. ; 


_ There were many varieties in the garb of Highlanders, according 
to their clans and their wealth or rank. 


‘* The short coat and waistcoat worn by the wealthy, were adorned with 
silver buttons, tassels, embroidery, or lace, according to the taste or fashion 
of the times; and even ‘among the better and more provident of the lower 
ranks,’ as General Stewart remarks, silver buttons were frequently found, 
which had come down to them as an inheritance of long descent. The sanie 
author observes, that the reason for wearing these buttons, which were of 
a large size and of solid silver, was, that their value might defray the ex- 
pense of a decent funeral in the eveut of the wearer falling in battle, or 
dying in a strange country and at a distance from his friends. The officers 
of Mackay’s and Munroe’s Highland regiments, who served under Gusta- 
vus Adolphus in the wars of sixteen hundred and twenty-six, and sixteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, in addition to rich buttons, wore a gold chain 
round tlie neck, to secure the owner, in case of being wounded or taken 
prisoner, good treatment, or payment for future ransom. 

‘* Although shoe buckles now form a part of the Highland costume, they 
were unknown in the Highlands one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
ancient Highlanders did not wear neckcloths. Their shirts were of woollen 
cloth, and as linen was long expensive, a considerable time elapsed before 
linen shirts came into general use. We have heard an old and intelligent 
Highlander remark, that rheumatism was almost, if not wholly, unknown 
in the Highlands, until the introduction of linen shirts. 

“Tt is observed: by General Stewart that, ‘among the circumstances 
which influenced the military character of the Highlanders, their peculiar 
garb was conspicuous, which, by its freedom and lightness, enabled them 
to use their limbs, and to handle their arms with ease and celerity, and to 
move with great! speed when employed with either cavalry or light in- 
fantry. In the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, in the civil wars of Charles I., 
and on various other occasions, they were often mixed with the cavalry, 
affording to detached squadrons the incalculable advantage of support from 
infentry, even in their most rapid movements.” ‘I observed,’ says the author 
of ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ speaking of the Scots army in sixteen hundred 
and forty, ‘I observed that these parties had always some foot with them, 
and yet if the horses galloped or pushed on ever so forward, the foot were 
as forward as they, which was an extraordinary advantage. These were 
those they call Highlanders; they would run on foot with all their arms, 
and all their accoutrements, and kept very good order too, and kept pace 
with tke horses, let them go at what rate they would.’ 

« Among the different costumes with which we are acquainted, none can 
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stand comparison with the Highland garb for gracefalness. The nice dis- 
cernment and correct taste of Eustace preferred it to the formal and gor- 
geous drapery of the Asiatic costume. Its wéility, now that such acomplete 
change has been effected in the manners and condition of the people, may 
be questioned, but it must be admitted on all hands, that a more suitable 
dress for the times when it was used, could not have been invented. 

“ The dress of the women seems to require some little notice. Till mar- 
riage, or till they arrived at a certain age, they went with the head bare, 
the hair being tied with bandages or some slight ornament, after which they 
wore a head-dress called the curch, made of linen, which was tied under 
the chin; but whena young woman lost her virtue and character, she was 
obliged to weara cap, and never afterwards to appear bare-headed. Mar- 
tin’s observations on the dress of the females of the western islands, may be 
taken as giving a pretty correct idea of that worn by those of the High- 
lands. ‘‘I’he women wore sleeves of scarlet cloth, closed at the end as 
men’s vests, with gold lace round them, having plate buttons set with fine 
stones. ‘The head-dress was a fine kerchief of linen, strait about the head. 
The plaid was tied before on the breast, with a buckle of silver or brass, 
accordiny to the quality of the person. I have seen some of the former of 
one hundred merks value ; the whole curiously engraved with various ani- 
mals. ‘There was a lesser buckle which was worn in the middle of the 
larger. It had in the centre a large piece of crystal, or some finer stone 
of a lesser size.” The plaid, which, with the exception of a few stripés of 
red, black, or blue, was white, reached from the neck almost to the feet ; 
it was plaited, and was tied round the waist by a belt of leather, studde 
with small pieces of silver.” —pp. 103—105. 


At the present day, the clans are known by their sets (as. they 
are called), of tartan; but before the great improvements in the 
process of dyeing, through chemical knowledge, and without the sub- 
stances now employed, it is not a little surprising, that the Highland- 
ers should have been able to produce and preserve such varied and 
gay colours as some of the sets exhibit. But it is the fact, that they 
were skilled in the virtues of many Sorts of herbs, and in their de- 
coction, by which means several of their fabrics to this day are 
dyed, and no doubt their ingenuity and pride were much engaged, 
in such a distinctive department. | 

The philological demarkation between the Highlanders and the 
Lowlanders, is an interesting and curious subject, which engages 
Dr. Browne’s attention. The Saxon colonization of the province 
inhabited by the latter, and other changes which we cannot here 
refer to, had a direct tendency, not only to introduce new elements, 
but to dissever the two branches of the country, and to estrange 
the Highlanders from the dominion that came to have its seat in 
the Lowlands. <A race having little intercourse with the rest of the 
world, like the Highlanders, pent up within the Grampian range, 
and beyond the reach of Lowland laws, were not likely to lose their 
peculiar habits, nor to submit to any other institution but that of 
chiefs, who naturally became their judges and leaders. As Gene- 
ral Stewart says, ‘‘ The ideas and employments, which their seclu- 
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sion from the world rendered habitual—the familiar contemplation 
of the most sublime objects of nature—the habit of concentrating 
their affections within the narrow precincts of their own glens, or 
the limited circle of their own kinsmen, and the necessity of union 
and self-dependencé in all difficulties and dangers, combined to 
form a peculiar and original character. A certain romantic senti- 
ment, the offspring of deep and cherished feeling, strong attach- 
ment to their country and kindred, and a consequent disdain of 
submission to strangers, formed the character of independence; 
while an habitual contempt of danger was nourished by their soli- 
tary musings, of which the honour of their clan, and a long descent 
from brave and warlike ancestors, formed the frequent theme. Thus 
their exercises, their amusements, their modes of subsistence, their 
motives of action, their prejudices and their superstitions, became 
characteristic, permanent, and peculiar.” 

The time had been that the Gaelic was almost the universal Jan- 
guage of North Britain ; but the time came round when the High- 
landers were not only separated by nature, but distinguished by 
language, habits, and dress, from the Lowlanders, and when they 
considered themselves the original possessors of the country; re- 
garding the Saxons of the Lowlands as intruders. 

“ ‘The Highlanders, like the inhabitants of other romantic and mountain- 
ous regions, always retain an enthusiastic attachment to their country, 
which neither distance of place nor length of time can efface. ‘This strong 
feeling has, we think, been attributed erroneously to the powerful and last- 
ing effect which the external objects of nature, seen in their wildest and 
most fantastic forms and features, are calculated to impress upon the ima- 
gination. 

“ No doubt the remembrance of these objects might contribute to endear 
the scenes of youth to the patriotic Highlander when far removed from his 
native glens; but it was the recollection of home—sweet home !—of the 
domestic circle, and of the many pleasing associations which arise from the 
contemplation of the days of other years, when mirth and innocence held 
mutual dalliance, that chiefly impelled him to sigh for the land of his 
fathers. Mankind have naturally an affection for the country of their birth, 
and this affection is felt more or lesy according to the degree of social or 
commercial intercourse which exists among nations. Confined, like the 
Swiss, for many ages within their natural boundaries, and having little or 
no intercourse with the rest of the world, the Highlanders formed those 
strong local attachments for which they were long remarkably distinguish- 
ed; but which are now being gradually obliterated by the mighty changes 
rapidly taking place in the state of society. 

“Firmly attached as they were to their country, the Highlanders had 
also a singular predilection for the place of their birth. An amusing 1n- 
stance of this local attachment is mentioned by General Stewart. A tenant 
of his father’s, at the foot of the mountain Schicallain, having removed 
and followed his son to a farm which the latter had taken at some distance 
lower down the country, the old man was missing for a considerable time 
one morning, and on being asked on his return where he had been, replied, 
‘ As I was sitting by the side of the river, a thought came across me, that, 
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perhaps, some of the waters from Shichallain, and the sweet fountains that 
watered the farm] of my forefathers, might now be passing by me, and that 
if I bathed they might touch my skin. I immediately stripped, and, from 
the pleasure I felt in being surrounded by the pure waters of Leidna-breilag 
(the name of the farm), I could not tear myself away sooner.’ But this 
fondness of the Highlander was not confined to the desire of living upon 
the beloved spot—it extended even to the grave. The idea of dying ata 
distance from home, and among strangers, could not be endured, and the 
aged Highlander, when absent from his native place, felt discomposed lest 
death should overtake him before his return. To be consigned to the 
grave among strangers, without the attendance and sympathy of friends, 
and at a distance from their family, was considered a heavy calamity; and 
even to this day people make the greatest exertions to carry home the 
bodies of such relations as happen to die far from the ground hallowed by 
the ashes of their forefathers. This trait was exemplified in the case of a 
woman aged ninety-one, who a few years ago went to Perth from her 
house in Strathbane in perfect health, and in the possession of all her facul- 
ties. A few days after her arrival in Perth, where she had gone to visit a 
daughter, she had a slight attack of fever. One evening a considerable 
quantity of snow had fallen, and she expressed great anxiety, particularly 
when told that a heavier fall was expected. Next morning her bed was 
found empty, and no trace of her could be discovered, till the second day, 
when she sent word that she had slipped out of the house at midnight, set 
off on foot through the snow, and never stopped till she reached home, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. When questioned some time afterwards why she 
went away so abruptly, she answered, ‘ If my sickness had increased, and if 
I had died, they could not have sent my remains home through the deep 
snows. If I had told my daughter, perhaps she would have locked the door 
upon me, and God forbid that my bones should be at such a distance from 
home, and be buried among Gall-na-machair, The strangers of the plain.’” 
—pp. 123, 124. 

Dr. Browne properly avails himself of Stewart’s Sketches, for 
many of the most striking illustrations of the Highland character. 
That gallant soldier and able writer knew and studied his coun- 
trymen well, and in so far as his Sketches go, deserves to be 
taken as a guide; for though his patriotism and Gaelic feelings 
were enthusiastic, he yet had such an accurate judgment, and de- 
Scriptive pen, that a more faithful portraiture is not to be found, of 
what he undertook to exhibit, than he has bequeathed in his 
Sketches. 

Not only were the Highlanders divided in a remarkable manner 
from their neighbouring subjects, the Lowlanders, but they were 
separated among themselves, into clans and tribes under distinct 
chieftains. The division of their country into so many straths, 
valleys, and islands—mountains, lakes, and arms of the sea inter- 
vening—as a matter of necessity they were thrown into little com- 
munities, where individuals of superior property, courage, and ta- 
lent, would naturally assume or obtain authority, under whose com- 
mands the clan would fight, and be protected. Every district be- 
came nearly an independent state, and thus the Highlanders, them- 
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selves, though having similar customs and exhibiting the’ same 
characteristics, were placed under different jurisdictions. 


Tuter- 
course was difficult, and defence easy, between the clans. 


As a consequence of the separation which was preserved by the dif- 
ferent clans, matrimonial alliances were rarely made with strangers, and 
hence the members of the clan were generally related to one another by 
the ties of consanguinity or affinity. While this double connexion tended 
to preserve harmony and good will among the members of the same clan, 
it also tended, on the other hand, to excite a bitter spirit of animosity 
between rival clans, whenever an affront or injury was offered by one clan 
to another or by individuals of different clans. — 

‘* Although the chief had great power with his clan, in the different 
relations of landlord, leader, and judge, his authority was far from abso- 
lute, as he was obliged to consult the leading men of the clan in matters 
of importance—in things regarding the clan or particular families, in re- 
moving differences, punishing or redressing injuries, preventing law- 
suits, supporting declining families, and declaring war against, ur adjust- 
ing terms of peace with other clans. 

“As the system of clanship was calculated to cherish a warlike spirit, 
the young chiefs and heads of families were regarded or despised accord- 
ing to their military or peaceable disposition. If they revenged a quarrel 
with another clan, by killing some of the enemy or carrying off their 
cattle and laying their lands waste, they were highly esteemed, and great 
expectations were formed of their future prowess and exploits. But if 
they failed in their attempts, they were not respected ; and if they appeared 
disinclined to engage in hostile rencontres, they were despised. 

“ The military ranks of the clans were fixed and perpetual. The chief 
was, of course, the principal commander. The oldest cadet commanded 
the right wing, and the youngest the rear. Every head of a distinct fa- 
mily was captain of his owatribe. Anensign or standard-bearer was 
attached to each clan, who generally inherited his office, which had been 
usually conferred on an ancestor who had distinguished himself. A small 
salary was attached to this office. 

« Each clan had a stated place of rendezvous, where they met at the call 
of their chief. When an emergency arose for an immediate meeting from 
the incursions of a hostile clan, the cross or tarie, or fiery-cross, was i1m- 
mediately dispatched through the territories of the clan. This signal con- 
sisted of two pieces of wood placed in the form of across, One of the 
ends of the horizontal piece was either burnt or burning, and a piece of 
linen or white cloth stained with blood was suspended from the other end. 
Two men, each with a cross in his hand, were despatched by the chief in 
different directions, who kept running with great speed, shouting the 
war cry of the tribe, and naming the place of rendezvous, if different from 
the usual place uf meeting. The cross was delivered from hand to hand, 
and as each fresh bearer ran at full speed, the clan assembled with great 
celerity. General Stewart says, that one of the latest instances of the 
fiery-cross being used, was in seventeen hundred and forty-five by Lord 
Breadalbane, when it went round Loch Tay, a distance of thirty-two 
miles, in three hours, to raise his people and prevent their joining the 
rebels, but with less effect than in seventeen hundred and fifteen, when it 
went the same round, and when five hundred men assembled the same 
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evening, under the command of the Laird of Glenlyon, to join the Earl of 
far. ' 

’ « Every clan had its own war cry (called in Scottish slogan), to which 
every clansman answered. It served as a watch-word in cases of sudden 
alarm, in the confusicn of combat, or in the darkness of the night. The 
clans were also distinguished by a particular badge, or by the peculiar 
arrangements or sets of the different colours of the tartan, which, with 
the different war cries, will be fully noticed when we come to treat of 
the history of the clans.”’—pp. 128—130. 

This species of government, partly feudal, and partly patriarchal 
—‘a sort of hereclitary monarchy founded on custom, and. sllewad 
by general consent, rather than regulated by laws,” was erected in 
the persons of the chiefs, which continued until the genius of Chat- 
ham afforded a safe and welcome direction to their feelings and 
bravery. We shall only farther remark, in reference to the rapid 
change which has taken place since the date of that statesman’s policy 
with regard to the Highlanders, that the steam-engine is now doing, 
and destined to accomplish, more for the civilization of the North 
and its islands, than any law or political measure ever did, or is 
likely to do. 

We have said and extracted enough, it is hoped, to satisfy our 
readers respecting the value of the present publication. It is a na- 
tional work, though more immediately connected with but one 
province of the realm. Its plan and execution are manifestly ex- 
cellent. The talents of the author are acknowledged to be ofa 
superior order, and his style, while elegant, flowing, and gracefal, is 
pure and perspicuous. ‘There are a number of highly-finished por- 
traits introduced throughout the volumes, which embellish and en 
rich the narrative ; and we have been in a particular manner pleased 
with a map of Scotland, which is inserted in the first part, distin- 
guishing particularly the districts inhabited by the Highland clans. 
This map, by means of a variety of differently coloured lines, is an 
admirable illustration of localities, which no verbal description 
could supply. 
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Art. VI.—Visit to Alerandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, during the 
successful Campaign of Ibrahim Pasha. By Epwarp Hosea, M. D. 
2 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1835. 


Tur author of this clever and pleasant work has,-in an introduc- 
tory chapter, favoured his readers with a particular account of the 
motives by which he was actuated in undertaking the tour here so 
well detailed, and with a very fair estimate of the value of the 
book. We learn that he has reached the stationary point where a 
man may be allowed to consider himself neither as young nor old; 
that after some years of successful professional exertions in Eng- 
land, he repaired to Italy for the sake of his health, and an op- 
portunity presenting itself of accompanying an intelligent: friend to 
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the East, he was enabled to fill his note-book with the observations 
regarding Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and Palestine, from which the 
present publication has been extracted. He makes no pretension 
to deep antiquarian research, but yet he seems to have examined 
with care and considerable success the ancient remains that are so 
abundantly presented in the countries he passed through, whilst 
his views regarding their modern political state, are not unfre- 
quently striking and valuable. There is not much of novelty, how- 
ever, in the information here communicated ; but still, every thing 
recently observed in the territories visited by the author must be 
interesting, when we consider what important events seem at 
hand, upon the theatre of the East ; and altogether the work effec- 
tually engages one’s attention and favour, partly through the frank, 
social, and refined style of the writing, and partly through the 
vivid pictures given of the scenes and the people visited. Indeed 
the author seems to have possessed unusual opportunities as a tour- 
ist, while his talents as an author are respectable. A few extracts 
from the first volume will suffice to prove the merits of the work, 
and to incite future travellers to a more cageful investigation of the 
actual state and productive capabilities of the once flourishing re- 
gions which he traversed, as well as to their early history, and 
existing antiquities. 

In June, 1832, our author arrived at Alexandria; and having 
sometimes had recourse to a Turkish bath, his description of such 
an operation, which is curious, according to our notions in this 
country, may be taken as minutely correct. 


“ After passing a large room, surrounded by a high stage, where some 
of the bathers were reposing, and others dressing, or undressing, I was 
shown into a small apartment, on the floor of which was laid a mattress. 
After taking off my clothes, and being enveloped in a waist cloth, a large 
sheet was thrown over me, and a roll of linen wound round my head. 
On being conducted again to the door, my feet were placed in a pair of 
wooden clogs, and passing the public room through which I had entered, 
I was ushered into another intensely heated. A fountain of hot water 
here sprung up in the middle of a circular marble platform, on which 
several persons were lying, going thrcugh the various processes of pers- 
piration, friction, or shaving. I was led into one of the small adjoining 
apartments—a cloth was hung before the entrance to show that it was 
occupied, and speedily stripped to the waist cloth, I was extended ona sort 
of low wooden bench. Here my attendant commenced his operations. 
Streams of hot and cold water were conveyed by different pipes into @ 
small marble basin. From this I was first deluged with water of a sult- 
able temperature, poured over me from a metal bowl. Then | was 
rubbed with a sort of felt glove, which effectually removed all impurities, 
together with the external layer of the skin. Next was produced a bowl 
of soap-suds, and a handful of vegetable fibres resembing flax, and with 
this I was well lathered from head to foot. I then sat up, while many 
basins of warm water were again thrown over me; and afterwards being 
swathed in dry wrappings, I was led back to where I had undressed. 
Here fresh linen was once more supplied, and after drinking a cup of 
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coffee, I was left a short time to repose. The process, however, was not 
yet finished, fur I was soon obliged to submit to the shampooer, who 
kneaded my limbs, cracked my joints, and cleared any accidental callosity 
from my feet with pumice stone. Again left alone, I remained quietly 
covered up for half an hour, and then dressed, and went home to break- 
fast, with a feeling of elasticity and lightness that continued the whole 
day.”—vol. i, pp. L11—113. 


It must take a considerable time to exhaust the excitement ex- 
perienced by a stranger on his arrival at Alexandria, where a con- 
stant succession of passengers, made up of Arabs, Turks, Greeks, 
and Franks, are to be seen each in their peculiar costume. There 
are military officers in richly embroidered uniforms, always with 
ohe or two running footmen, in long blue cotton vests and white 
turbans, preceding their horses, and often followed by two others. 
There are strings of camels, carrying skins of water, and nat 
thing else that requires transport. Among many other describe 
oddities, we are told of women of the better class,who may be seen 
shrouded from head to foot in black silk wrappers, while a narrow 
white veil, reaching from the top of the nose to the feet, allows 
the eyes only to be perceived. These ghost-like dames, when on 
foot, resemble waddling wool-sacks ; sometimes they are mounted 
astride on donkeys, their feet placed in short stirrups, and their 
elevated awkward saddles, as well as the backs of the subservient 
animals, covered with rich carpets. ‘There are negroes and pic- 
turesque beggars in the motley crowd, giving additional effect to its 
strangeness in an Englishman’s eye. 

The population of Alexandria is stated to amount to between 
thirty-six and forty thousand ; of these, three thousand are English, 
Maltese, and Jonians, under English protection. Several of our 
countrymen are in the service of the pasha. But the country is 
described as being thinly inhabited by an ill-fed population, the 
rulers alone living in affluence. We must introduce some account 
of the appearance and conversation of the most extraordinary of 
these great men. 

“The pasha was standing up, but when he perceived our approach he 
hastily took his accustomed seat in the corner with great alertness. 
Round three sides of the room was a broad scarlet divan, supplied with 
cushions of gold brocade resting against the walls. The corners were 
distinguished as places of honour by a square of crimson and gold silk 
with a cushion of the same colour and material at the back of each. Mr. 
Boghoz, and a rich Greek merchant, a favourite and frequent attendant 


on the pasha, were standing near him, in attitudes of humility, and near 
the door were stationed three attendants. 

“ We were each presented in due form to his highness, who graciously 
saluted us, and made inquiries after our health, through the medium of 
Mr. Boghoz. The pasha, then, with a courteous movement of the hand, 
invited us to take seats by his side. The usual questions, relative to the 
place we last came from, where we proposed going, and the object of our 
journey, having been asked and answered with much facility and address 
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by the state dragoinan—for the pasha speaks no language but Turkish— 
we were told that bis highness always felt pleasure in satisfying the cu. 
riosity of strangers, and would cheerfully reply to any inquiries we might 
wish to make. This induced us to speak of our projected journey to 
Damascus, and to ask if it might be considered at this moment as practi- 
cable and safe. We were told in reply, that the taking of Acre, and the 
consequent rapid advance of Ibrahim Paslia in Syria, must speedily lead 
to the subjugation of the whole country ;—that Damascus possessed no 
adequate means of resisting his victorious progress, and had no doubt 
already fallen, although there had nut been time to receive the expected 
intelligence ;—that in passing through a country which now acknow- 
ledged the pasha’s authority, we should be furnished with such a firman 
as would ensure our safety, and obtain for us any assistance we might 
require ;—that should we hear of the quict surrender of Damascus before 
quitting Egypt, we might, if we pleased, proceed thither in our Frank 
clothes; but if the city had been forcibly entered, he would recommend 
us to assuine the Turkish dress, «es he could not answer for the effect of 
unsuccessful opposition upon an irritated and fanatic population,”’—vol. i, 
pp. 125—127. 

Coffee, without sugar, was served in small ordinary cups, and first 
presented to the pasha. Each cup, when emptied, was taken away 
in the Turkish uncouth manner, the palm of one hand being held 
out to receive it, while that of the other was over it, and thus car- 
ried. The pasha was very communicative. The progress of his 
son Ibrahim, the barbarism of the inhabitants of Damascus, the 
affairs of Greece, &c. were discussed by him. He said he knew 
the Greeks well, and roundly asserted that they were not yet in a 
train to be permanently settled. He had long since foretold to 
Admiral Codrington, the untimely end of Capo d’Istria, and said 
that his prediction had been fulfilled to the very letter, although a 
little later than he had expected ; and he believed the same fate 
awaited the new king Otho, unless he brought with him a suf- 
ficient body of troops to secure his personal safety, and a well- 
stored treasury to satisfy the rapacity of those who could be gained 
by no other means. In referring to his own history, he forcibly 
described his original grade, by saying that “ he had not even an 
attendant to light his pipe.” 


“ He said that he came into Egypt a mere unprotected soldier, with 
nothing but his sword and his courage to befriend him—for he had not 
even secured the support of an influential patron in the supreme divan at 
Constantinople, an advantage which those sent to distant countries gene- 
rally took care to obtain ;—that his ambition, at that time, did not aspire 
to avery high grade; but by taking advantage of circumstances as they 
arose, and by judiciously managing the various classes of men with whom 
he had to deal, he had gradually, and by his own efforts only, raised 
himself to the station he now filled. 

* This was the substance of a long discourse—for he sometimes entered 
so circumstantially into details, that there was no hope of accurately re- 
membering them. What he said, however, left an impression on the 
mind, that he valued himself chiefly upon the profound policy with which 
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he had always acted; and considered himself as solely indebted, for the 
successful completion of all his plans, to the skill and dexterity rwith which 
he had made others unconsciously subservient to his own views. 

“ We now thought it right to terminate our audience, leaving the naval 
captains to continue the conversation. 

“ The pasha was simply dressed—without either embroidery or jewels 
—and wore a sabre plainly mounted in gold. His stature is rather under 
the middle size—he does not appear to be more than sixty—is plump 
and well-looking—with dark, restless, piercing eyes—an animated coun- 
tenance—and a prepossessing manner. He Is still fresh and unwrinkled ; 
and although his beard is silvery, it adds only a certain dignity to his 
aspect, Without giving him the appearance of age. His manner of speak- 
ing is quick and lively, he laughs often and heartily, and is quite free from 
that air of solemn dulness so characteristic of the Turks, and probably 
produced by the narcotic fumes they perpetually inhale. 

“On the divan, a neatly-folded cambric pocket handkerchief, and an 
European gold snuif-box, to which occasionally he had recourse, lay by 
his side. After our coffee, a pipe was brought for himself only, this mark 
of honour being never conferred on any British subject below the rank of 
a peer.’—vol. 1, pp. 133—135. 

Of the favourable issue of the contest between the viceroy and 
the porte, no doubt seemed at that period to be entertained at 
Alexandria. But it was also affirmed that the former had no wish 
to continue hostilities, merely for the sake of extending his terri- 
tory. The army under Ibrahim was represented as tractable and 
orderly, though composed of Arabs, while the Igyptian fleet was 
effective and well-appointed. Such seem to have been some of the 
speculations of the politicians at Alexandria, previous to the arrival 


of Lord Ponsonby in Constantinople. Irom the present aspect of 


affairs in ligypt, there is much ground to believe that it will ere 
long resume its place among civilized nations. The new and valu- 
able territory which the pasha has lately acquired, and the ad- 
ditional resources which have thus been brought under his sway, 
must have added greatly to his power, impover ished, it is admitted, as 
Egypt has become, through his warlike policy ; and thus a nominal 
dependence upon a humbled adversary may be but of brief en- 
durance. The pasha’s activity seems equal to other great strides 
besides those he has already taken. 


“ Two days before we quitted Alexandria I inspected the arsenal, but 
Was too late 4 see the pasha, who had just returned to the palace. He 
comes every day to this scene cf preparation and activity, and seems to 
inspect with preat satisfaction the progress of the numerous mechanics 
here busily employed. The great object of attraction, however, as well 
to himself as to strangers, is the huge line of battle ship now constructing, 
pierced fer one hundred and thirty guns. The sides of this stately vessel 
literally swarm with w orkmen-—a strange mixture of Europeans and 
natives—whose noisy hammers and discordant voices form a deafening 
babel of confusion; but amidst all this, order and regularity every where 
predominate. ‘T he pasha’s impatience to add to the number and strength 
of his ficct far outstrips the rapid prcgress of the busy crowd here con- 
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stantly employed, although their efforts, even in Europe, would be highly 
extolled.’’—vol. 1, pp. 180, 181]. 

Our author next visited Syria, landing at Tripoly, and crossing 
Mount Lebanon to Balbec, on his way to Damascus. One thing 
that surprised him in the district of Lebanon, was to hear “ the 
sound of the church-going bell,” and to see a large and decent] 
built church ; for there only is the use of bells permitted to Chris- 
tians, in that country. But neither did he discover any of the 
ancient cedars belonging to that celebrated spot, nor the village of 
Eden, in their immediate vicinity, owing to the deception of the 
guides ; but he supplies the deficiency by introducing a quotation 
from the diary of a friend, from which we learn, that seven of the 
most ancient cedars still remain, which are considered to be coeval 
with Solomon, and are therefore held sacred. Rude altars have 
been erected near them, and an annual Christian festival is 
held, when worship is performed under their venerable branches. 
Other cedars, varying in age and size, form around them a protect- 
Ing grove. Many have sprung up from ancient roots ; but enume- 
rating all that present independent trunks, including the patriar- 
chal trees, they amount to three hundred and forty-three. 

“* Eden is an enchanting spot; and if, as the inhabitants affirm, our first 
parents were really placed here, how deeply must the repentant Eve have 
deplored her disobedience, when driven forth among the sterile desolation 
of the neighbouring heights! Around the village were fine thickets of 
fruit and forest trees, and crops of walnuts loaded many of enormous 
size. Several large streams rushed in cascades from the mountains, and 
winding through the valley, every where clothed it with rich vegetation. 


The soil is carefully cultivated—the houses are neat and clean, indeed an 
air of comfort universally prevails. 

** All the inhabitants of Eden, as well as those of the adjacent villages, 
are Christians. Seven churches distinguish the town, pigs run in the 
streets, potatoes grow in the gardens, and bells toll to summon the peo- 
ple to devotion. The descent from Eden, of five hours, is steepand rugged. 

‘An hour beyond is the village of Zgarty, and to this the sheicks and 
the whole population descend when winter commences, and there they 
remain during the snowy months.”—vol. i, pp. 235, 236. 


The description, and a coloured view of Balbec, represent it as a 
place where decayed splendour may be studied effectively. These 
magnificent. time-worn relics are said by our author to stand finely 
grouped. They were converted, long subsequent to their first con- 
struction, into an extensive fortress, by being girt by a massive 
wall, or by the strengthening of one that previously existed. ‘These 
additions often include among their materials broken columns and 
sculptured fragments. Several stones have the enormous length 
and thickness of sixty-two feet by twelve. A deep ditch, easily 
flooded, is the boundary of this external wall. 

Ibrahim’s hospital establishment was on the eve of departure 
from Baibec, when our author arrived there, but as a proof of the 
strict discipline of the Egyptian’s troops, the loaded fruit trees in 
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certain neat gardens were little damaged ; and the corn-fields were 
untouched, though a body of cavalry had recently been stationed in 
the neighbourhood. ‘The following extract presents some minute 
information regarding the magnificent ruins and temples in 
question. } ae 

« Among the crowd of ancient historians who describe so many infe- 
rior structures, it is no less remarkable than it is difficult to explain, 
why an early Christian writer only should refer to the origin of august 
monuments, which, even in their present state of ruinous dilapidation, 
strike the beholder with admiration and wonder. 

“ Heliopolis, the Greek name of Balbec, and the vicinity of Emessa, 
now Homs, once celebrated for the worship there paid to the sun, are, as 
far as I am aware, the only existing grounds for supposing that either of 
these temples was dedicated to that luminary. They are of Roman con- 
struction, are profusely ornamented, of admirable proportions and work- 
manship, and are said to have replaced others of still higher antiquity. 

“If size, rather than architectural splendour, be made the criterion, 
the principal temple must have been that which consisted of a magni- 
ficent portico, and of two capacious, irregular courts—a form which 
indicates the building to have been a pantheon, rather than a temple ex- 
clusively dedicated to the worship of any single object of pagan super- 
stition; and this conjecture is strengthened by a votive inscription (pus 
HELIOP.) to the Gods of Heliopolis. 

‘‘ Beyond this spacious ruin, six massive and lofty columns, still entire, 
once formed part of some proud peristyle, or stately avenue; but encum- 
bered as they now are with fallen fragments, it is hardly possible to divine 
their destination, or to estimate their extent. 

“The third structure, generally considered, but I know not why, as 
the ‘Temple of the Sun,’ is of elegant form, and beautiful proportions. 
It stands on a lofty platform: a superb portico, now destroyed, once 
decorated the entrance ; anda colonnade of Corinthian columns supported 
the sculptured roof of an open corridor that entirely surrounded it. 
Fortunately this building has sustained less injury than either of the 
others ;—although the elaborate decorations of all have been purposely 
and barbarously defaced, and so many of the columns successfully mined 
and blown up, that it would now be difficult to find one which had not 
beén attempted to be thus displaced. But to whatever deities these 
temples may have been dedicated, or at whatever period they may have 
been built, they bear ample testimony to the prosperity and wealth of 
the city they graced. These important advantages Balbee could only 
derive from commercial enterprise; and doubtless, her intermediate si- 
tuation enabled her largely to participate in the active and profitable inter- 
course long maintained with India by the great mercantile cities of the 
Syrian coast.””—vol. i, pp.—255—259. 

When Ibrahim’s troops took possession of Balbec, our author 
says that the whole of the inhabitants fled from the town, so that 
it was next to wholly at our travellers’ disposal during their stay 
there; and that a more desolate or affecting picture cannot well be 
thought of, than its ruin-encumbered and silent streets, exhibiting a 
grotesque combination of ancient art and. modern barbarism. The 
appearance of Damascus at a distance, is happily and impressively 
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described—a city so vaunted throughout the Hast for its fine po- 
sition, plentiful streams, perpetual verdure, and abundant produce. 
‘A jong line of buildings of unequal breadth, intermingled with 
innumerable minarets, groups of small domes, and other. elevated 
structures rising through rich masses of foilage, that seemed. to 
throw a delicious depth of shade over the whole, here , promised, to 


realize every preconceived notion of Oriental beauty and splen-. 


dour.” 


Our author had not an opportunity of seeing Ibrahim Pasha, but 
has been furnished with some particulars of an interview with him, 
derived, he, says, from a private and authentic source., With part 
of this account we shall close our extracts from the present work. 
Ibrahim is described as having been seen sitting under a tree, ca- 
ressing and fondling a peasant’s child, and at the same time con- 
versing with his naval commander. He is coarse in appearance, 
but in manner frank and open. He professed to be guided entire- 
ly by his father. His element seemed to be active service, and his 
character throughout the Kast is that of an able and fearless mili- 
tary leader. His plans once formed, nothing can repress him. 


“* We dined with him in the open air. A simple repast was served 
in the usual style on a Turkish tray. Knives, forks, and spoons were 
laid. The mode of cooking rendered the former unnecessary, and the 
guests helped themselves with the same spoons and forks with which 
they ate. No kind of beverage, not even water, was offered with our 
meal. 

“* The conversation of Ibrahim was without restraint. He spoke of 
the Turks and Arabs as being totally different in their views and feelings. 
The Arab he characterized as lively and docile—willing to receive in- 
struction—acting cheerfully under the direction of Europeans, brave, 
capable of enduring great fatigue, and ever ready to mect the Turk in 
the field, although there exists between them no personal animosity. 

“¢In cavalry the Arabs are conspicuously superior, their horses far 
surpassing those of the Turks buth in strength and weight. 

‘‘*Tbrahim freely expressed his sentiments as to the political views of 
Russia. ‘To secure the Dardanelles he considered to be their great object; 
—to them, of far higher importance than to arrest his own successful 
progress. He thought the present juncture favourable to the views long 
entertained against Turkey by Russia, remarking, that if these disinter- 
ested auxilaries should now be prevailed upon to retire, they would prove 
themselves to have more forbearance, or less political sagacity, than he 
had hitherto given them credit for. It was his opinion, that were a 
Russian army to occupy Asia Minor, either with or without the consent 
of the Sultan, the inhabitants would probably submit to their government 
with apathetic indifference ; convinced, if they reasoned on the subject, 
that under Russian occupation there would be greater security for life 
and property, than under the tyrannic rule of their Turkish masters. But 
were the energies of the people to be roused, a task which Ibrahim de- 
clared would be easy to himself, he could raise in Asia Minor alone an 
army of 200,000 men, and defying the power of Russia, in forty days 
would be master of the whole country to the Sea of Marmora. Should 
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it become necessary to take this step, arms and accoutrements only would 
be required, as he possessed already ammunition in abundance.”’—vol. 1, 
yp. 319, 320. 

We might extract at great length from this work, without ex- 
hausting its amusing and valuable matter. Though the result of a 
hasty glance of a widely extended region, consisting of very differently 
situated and conditioned territories, it affords many happy sketches, 
as respects their force upon the reader’s conceptions, and we have 
no doubt correct representations. Something like trifles are to be 
found in these pages, perhaps ; but we must make an allowance for 
one that daily entered into his note-book the incidents, the'scenes, 
and the impressions that immediately affected him, and from which 
he afterwards drew his chapters, for the entertainment of private 
and familiar friends. If every thing in itself trivial had been ex- 
punged, the fidelity of the whole would have been affected and in- 
jured. 
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Arr. VIL.—The Poetry of Life. By Saran Stickney, Author’ of 
« Pictures of Private Life.’ 2 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1835. 


Hap this work been more philosophical in its structure, reasoning, 
and phraseology, according as the term philosophy is understood 
in the schools ; or rather, had there been more of the mascu- 
line and less of the feminine mind in it, we are sure it would not 
have been half so beautiful, rich, and instructive as it is. We 
know not if ever we received from any book more delightful les- 
sons than from the present. Jt is one which we should choose to 
have placed upon our table constantly, for those ready, brief, and 
sweet resortings, which the mind, amid toilsome or repulsive la- 
bours, often chooses for itself in the way of refreshment, repose, or 
excitement. 

The design of the present work is to treat of poetic feelings and 
sentiment rather than poetry, and to represent such experiences as 
the great connecting links between our intellects and affections, as 
they exist throughout the whole domain of life, taking that term. in 
its widest sense. In life, or the world of existence and action, there 
is that which may be called poetry, or the elements of poetry, per- 
vading all things seen, felt, and understood, where the associations 
are sublime, beautiful, tender, or refined. By this principle we 
become alive, even to something belonging to the most ordinary 
occurrences and conditions, beyond and above their real appear- 
ance, if taken by an admeasurement, to which our senses simply 
teach, or according to mathematical precision. There is a some- 
thing, as beheld by the eye of feeling, which is greatly influential 
with men, and which im effect bestows a halo over life, as truly, as 
the soft and undefined moonbeams affect the rich landscape. 
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The fair writer of these volumes has taken up this wide and de. 
licate field, as experienced by mankind, and treated of its nature 
and character, with reasonings and illustrations profusely abun- 
dant, happy, and original. She has also thrown out many sug- 
gestions of sterling value, by which we may learn how seeing, 
thinking, and writing poetically, alone can be attained. It is her 
illustrations, however, of the sentimental and picturesque in life, 
rather than clear and logieal reasoning as to the characteristics of 
poetry, that have gained our admiration. At the same time, her 
mode of accounting for the present dearth of poets, and disrelish for 
poetry, to which we shall, towards the close of our paper, afford some 
space, seems to us in various respects novel and singularly correct, 
as well as convincing. According to these general remarks, it will 
be seen that we estimate the work as one of no ordinary excel- 
lence or beauty, and with these views it must be a pleasant task to 
follow such a writer through some of her chapters. 

After treating of the characteristics of poets, we have an enume- 
ration of poetical objects, or rather of such objects as excite poetic 
feeling and associations, and not a little ingenious reasoning as to 
the cause why certain things are or are not poetical. Our natures 
are capable of being elevated above the mere objects of sense, and 
even beyond the discoveries of science, by a feeling of something 
more than time or space. Our conceptions of beauty and su- 
blimity belong to or are the offspring of such unmeasured aspirations 
and feelings ; and in the contemplation of many things in nature 
and life, or their description by artists, these conceptions and 
longings, are powerfully awakened and sustained. Accordingly, 
there is poetry, or the most refined and elevated sentiments, sug- 
gested by swelling mountains, by the ocean and its numerous 
islands that gem many of its expanses, and by an endless list of 
natural scenes ; there 1s also poetry in an infant’s sleep, in the low- 
roofed cottage, in the mouldering pile, and in their happy descrip- 
tion. It is in consequence of associations, general or individual, 
that many or most objects suggest poetic feelings. Of such asso- 
ciations the authoress treats extensively, and gives a great variety 
of examples, with which her mind is richly stored. Of individual 
associations we may take the following account :— 

* Innumerable are the instances of daily, and almost hourly occurrence, 
in which we perceive that some particular tone of feeling is excited, but 
know not whence it takes its rise; as we listen to the wild music of the 
£olian harp, that varies perpetually from one melody to another. We 
see the thrilling chords, we hear the sweet and. plaintive sound, but we 
know not with all our wisdom what particular note the unseen minstrel 
will next produce, nor can we calculate the vibrations caused by his pow- 
erful but invisible hand. 

“ When we hear the tender and affectionate expression, ‘I love this 
book because it was my mother’s,’ we know at once why a book approved 
by a mother’s judgment should be valued by a child; but when we hear 
any one say, ‘I prefer this room, this table, or this chair, to all others, 
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because they belonged to my mother,’ the expression, though quite as 
common, and equally natural, is not so generally understood. The room 
may be the least commodious in the house, the table the least convenient, 
the chair the least easy, yet they are valued not the less, because they are 
associated with the image of one who was dear, perhaps more dear, than 
any one will ever be again. 

“7 have known the first wild rose of summer gathered with such 
faithful recollections, such deep and earnest love, such yearnings of the 
heart for by-gone pleasures, that for a moment its beauty was obscured 


‘by falling tears. The tolling of a bell after it has been heard for a depart- 


ed friend, has a tone of peculiar and painful solemnity. The face of 
one whom we have met with comparative indifference in a season of 
happiness, is afterwards hailed with delight when it is all that remains 
to us of the past. The pebble that was gathered on a distant shore, 
becomes valuable as a gem when we know that we shall visit that land 
nomore. There is no sound, however simple or sweet, that may not be 
converted into discord when it calls up jarring sensations in the mind; 
nor is there any melody in nature comparable to the tones of the voice 
that has once spoken to the heart.”—vol. i, pp. 51—53. 


General associations embrace a wide and fertile field, and be- 
long to people in common, who are in the same state of civili- 
zation. ‘I'he human eye, for example, is an object which has ever 
called forth a vast number of poetic associations. Pure water, 
issuing from the mountain rock, and in its tinkling or gushing 
progress towards the great reservoir of the world, suggests innu- 
merable pleasing and poetic ideas. ‘The language of human life 
abounds with allusions and poetic figures of speech, suggested by 
these two objects. We talk of the language of the eye—of the eye 
of the mind—the eye of Omnipotence. We associate purity of 
mind, health, peace, &c. with the limpid spring, thus calling up 
the most pleasureable associations that can affect the intellectual 
or moral faculties by a highly creative and excursive principle of 
our nature. This general sympathy of our nature is the source of our 
greatest enjoyment at present and in prospect; and therefore, instead 
ofregarding our sensibility to the emblems and feelings of poetry, as 
belonging to an inferior or unworthy part of the human constitution, 
we ought to look upon it as the great source of our pleasure. 

The authoress devotes a number of chapters to distinct classes of . 
poetic objects, or rather, as we repeat, to objects that are poetically 
associated—the source of refined sentiment and poetic feeling. 
She accordingly treats of the Poetry of Flowers, Trees, Animals, 
Evening, the Moon, Language, Love, Woman, the Bible, &. We 
shall follow her in what is said on the poetry of the two last men- 
tioned subjects. As to the poetry of the female character, who 
else but one of the sex can well write of them, and who evenof these 
- capable of delineating their nature as is done in the pages be- 
ore us ? 

Love and grief are, in the chapter on the Poetry of Women, declared 
to constitute the chief elements of her existence; and we find that 
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the reasoning in support of this statement proceeds with a mastery 
of knowledge and illustration that not only shows us how beautifully 
contrasted her nature is, but how incapable we should feel ourselves 
to be, were we called on, to delineate her character. The effect of 
the portraiture here given, however, is to increase the reader’s jn- 
terest and affection for woman, and therefore we believe it to be 
faithful and true, in an admirable degree. | 

Woman certainly seems to be doomed to more thau an equa 
share of suffering, when compared with man ; but then her me 
resources are here said to be such as to raise her at least to a level 
with man. 


“In the natural delicacy of woman’s constitution, however, we see 
only one of the slightest of the causes of suffering peculiar to her cha- 
racter and station in society; because her feelings are so entirely relative 
and dependent, that they can never be wholly, or even half absorbed by 
that which is confined to her own experience, without reference to that 
of others. ‘There are unquesticnably many exceptions to this rule, but 
the rule is the same notwithstanding ; and I desire to be understood to 
speak not of women individually, but of the essential characteristics of 
woman as a genus. Amongst these characteristics, I am almost proud to 
name her personal disinterestedness, shown by the unhesitating prompt- 
ness with which she devotes herself to watchfulness, labour, and suffering 
of almost every kind, for, or in lieu of others. In seasons of helplessness, 
misery, or degradation, who but woman comes forward to support, to 
console, and to reclaim? From the wearisome disquietudes of puling in- 
fancy, to the impatience and decrepitude of old age, it is woman alone 
that bears with all the trials and vexations which the infirmities of our 
nature draw down upon those around us. Through the monotony of 
ceaseless misery, it is woman alone that will listen to the daily murmurings 
of fruitless anxiety, and offer again the cup of consolation, after it has 
been petulantly dashed at her feet. It is woman who withdraws not her 
sweet companionship from that socicty whose intercourse is in sighs and 
tears. What is it to her that the brilliance of wit is now extinguished, 
the favourite anecdotes untold, and silent all the flattering encomiums that 
flow from love and gratitude. It is enough for her that the lps now 
sealed by grief, the eye now dim with tears, and the heart now tortured 
with agony, are dear—dearer in their unutterable woe, than the choicest 
pleasures of the world, did they centre in herself alone. No; woman 
will not leave the idol of her worship because the multitude have turned 
away to bow before another shrine, because the wreathis have faded from 
the altar, or because the symbols of religion are no more. She hears the 
popular outery that her vows are offered to a false deity, but she will not 
believe, because her faith makes it true. A higher object of devotion 1s 
pointed out to her, but she clings to that which her imagination has 
invested, and still invests. with all the attributes of a celestial being; 
until at last it falls before her,a hopeless and irrecoverable ruin, and then, 
after vainly struggling to hide its degradation, she goes forth into the 
wilderness alone.”—vol. 11, pp. 73—75. 


The poetry of woman’s character is attributed chiefly to her ca- 


pability of feeling, while her intellectual capacity is believed to be. 
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equal to that of man, though her intellectual power be greatly inferior. 
Her occupations and habits, indeed, are adverse to the concentra- 
tion of the forces of the mind. She thus is disqualified for great 
literary attainments, and is enabled to fill the sphere for which her 
affections and vivid imagination are so admirably suited and so 
much required. Neither, says our authoress, is arbitrary rule becom- 
ing woman, her sphere being one of feeling rather than of intellect. 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary of Scotland, are taken as examples ; 
the former being womanly in nothing but vanity and artifice, while 
the latter was “ very, very woman !” who, with the richest endow- 
ments, migit have proved a blessing as a wife to any man who 
had the good feeling to appreciate her worth, but as a queen be- 
came the bane of a kingdom, and a disgrace to her sex. In the 
art of writing poetry, it is also declared that woman is inferior to 
the other sex—the rapidity of her thoughts, and the versatility of 
her feelings being inconsistent with the attainment of the greatest 
ends, or accomplishing the most lasting purpose. But in her pro- 
per and natural sphere she is eminently poetical as an object of con- 
femplation. Boundless sympathies, weakness, frailty, quick per- 
ceptions, and inexhaustible energies, constitute the essence of her 
character, and make her more an object of poetic association than 
man. A power of adaptation is also attributed to her, as a remark- 
able quality, only second to the vividness of her imagination, and 
without which she would lose half her loveliness, and half her 
value, although the exercise of this faculty has raised against her 
the charge of artifice. In glancing thus at the fair writer’s de- 
scription of her own sex, it is right to have her spirited defence in 
repelling such a stigma. , 

“She has no power to command, therefore to attain her purpose she 
can only win; and in order to win, she must in some measure adapt 
herself to the feelings of those who hold the object of her wishes in their 
keeping. But for one instance in which this is done to serve a selfish 
purpose, we might count a thousand where it is done for pure sympathy 
and love, and tens of thousands where she submits to the disappointment 
of her dearest hopes, without attempting, even in this humble manner, to 
obtain what she desires. 

“Women can not only adapt themselves to the habits and peculiarities 
of others, but they can actually feel with them—enter into their very 
being, and penetrate the deep recesses of their souls. Thus they are no 
less interesting in themselves, than really interested in what they hear 
and see. In society they have the character of being diligent talkers, 
but are they not good listeners also? And where they do not actually 
listen, they can pretend todo so, which answers the purpose of the speaker 
just as well. A truly agreeable woman knows how to give a quick and 
delicate turn to conversation, so as to avoid an unpleasant dilemma, or 
produce a pleasing effect; she knows how, and to whom, to address 
her good things, and never wastes them upon the wrong person; she 
discovers the secret bias of the character, and bends the same Way, or 
Opposes so gently, that resistance becomes an agreeable amusement; she 
reads the eye, and discourses eloquently in the language of the heart; and 
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she allows herself ¢aprice enough to ruffle the monotony of life, but not 
sufficient to create tumult or confusion. Without diving so deep as to 
be lost, she glides over the surface of things, and makes herself acquainted 
with their nature, and their importance in the aggregate of life. She 
can} enter into the different elements of human nature, and assuming 
every variety of form of which it is capable, can endure every change of 
time, and place, and circumstance, and, what is most wonderful, retain 
her own identity ineach. All this she can do with little of the ‘ borrowed 
aid of ornament.’ The charm is within herself, and like the great én: 


chantress of the Nile, she imparts it to every thing around her.”—vol. ii, 
pp. 89—91. | 


But it is not by the examination of any one talent, faculty, or 
display, that the true poetry of woman’s character is known. In 
order to define this poetic character with greater precision, her ex- 
perience, conduct, and appearance through the different stages of 
existence, in which she is beheld as a girl, a maiden, a wife, a mo- 
ther, and an old woman, are traced and examined. And from this 
touching and eloquent investigation, we learn that her want of sta- 
bility, consistency, and depth, are only perceptible in her intellec- 
tual pursuits, while in the business of the feelings and heart she is 
heroically devoted. It is vain to attempt conveying the pith, 
beauty, and tenderness of this examination, without having the 
whole discussion laid before the reader. The style 1s so ornate, 
and the situations and pictures so minutely set off, that we can 


only extract portions of the poetic stages described. To begin with 
the first of them— 


“It is difficult to say which is least important in the scale of human 
beings—a little girl, or an old woman; but certainly the former inspires 
us with a kind of tenderness, which is rarely, too rarely, bestowed upon 
the latter. So long as the sphere of her childish enjoyments is unassailed 
by affliction, especially by that heaviest of all domestic calamities, the loss 
of a kind and judicious mother, the existence of a young girl is happy as it 
is innocent. With her, day after day dances on in the perpetual sunshine 
of domestic love, and night only comes to remind her of the shelter of the 
maternal wing. Directed by the impulse of her feelings towardsthose duties 
which are to be her portion in after life, she tends her flowers, cherishes 
her pet lamb, or nurses the wounded bird: and true to the dictates of 


nature, devotes her feeble strength, her earnest thoughts, and her ardent. 


wishes to the happiness of others. If from the mal-administration of do- 
mestic discipline she should become selfish, her sole gratification continues 


to be derived from surrounding things, and she never seeks it in the centre. 


of her own bosom, but remains dependant still. It may be, that she is 
sometimes unreasonable in requiring more than she bestows, but the perfect 


abandonment with which she throws herself upon the good will and gene-_ 


rosity of others, ought at least to claim their protection, if it fails to ensure 
their esteem. : 

‘But let us suppose any of the dark visitations of sin and sorrow to 
fall upon the domestic scene. It is then that the rosy girl is called in 
from her play, to watch and wait, to bear the harsh rebuke, to know the 


innocent wish denied, to sympathise with the untold grief, to cultivate a. 
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premature acquaintance with the outward signs of inward woe, and to feel 
what it is to have the cherub wings of childhood burdened with the cares 
ofage. Perhaps the maternal voice is hushed, and the hand that used to 
smooth her nightly pillow cold in the grave. Who then is left to pity the 
little mourner, as silently, and unobserved, she passes on through life, seek- 
ing for what the whole world is too poor to bestow—a second mother ?”— 
vol. li, pp. 98—100. 

Thrown by her natural dependence upon the affection and es- 
teem of those around her, she learns to regard the smile of appro- 
bation as pointing to happiness, and frowns as the signal of doom. 
Trembling between these extremes, she studies chiefly how to at- 
tain the one and escape the other, and hence she gathers much of 
her characteristic manner. On the verge of womanhood, her mind 
is agitated with a world of indefinite thoughts and feelings, which 
she is unable to communicate, because she does not understand 
them. She therefore lays hold of friendship as her solace and sup- 
port; and how often does this tie, formed at that age, fail and 
deceive ? | 

“ Trace her experience to the next stage of her existence, and woman 
is more poetical still; because so long as her youth and beauty inspire 
admiration—so long as there is anything to be gained by her favour, she 
is subjected to the deceitful flatteries of man, whom she is naturally de-~ 
sirous to please, not only as her superior, guide, and friend, but as he holds 
the reins of government, and can therefore deprive her of all or most of her 
pleasures. As a girl, she was deceived only by her own heart, she is now 
deceived by the general aspect of society. Way is made for her to walk 
forth as a queen, and when suppliants bow before her, no wonder that she 
should assume the dignity of one, and to love the sceptre placed for a mo- 
ment of mockery in her feeble hand. Trusting and sincere herself, she 
dreams not of falsehood, and when told that she is beautiful, she looks in 
the mirror and believes it true. Finding that beauty is the only sure title 
to the admiration of that sex which it is her wish and her interest to please, 
she values her personal charms as her richest dower ; andif she smiles not 
from the fulness of a glad heart, but because smiles are lovely, frowns to 
produce effect, or sighs to excite a momentary interest, it is because she 
has learned in her intercourse with society, that she must be personally 
lovely to be beloved, and personally interesting to avoid contempt,’’— 
vol. ii, pp. 106, 107. 

This is picturing the dark side of things, we hope; for our au- 
thoress even wonders that there should be any substantial virtue 
found among women. But here she paints the scenes found in 
gay life, and the experience of those whose personal charms expose 
them to flattery. She admits, however, that as there is a time to 
sleep, and a time to wake, so there comes to almost all women a 
time when their eyes are opened to the truth. When woman comes 
to be neglected, she commits absurdities, for which she is more 
blamed than pitied, but when her proper censor should be a wo- 
man who had been admired and then neglected. Or, if in the ca- 
pacity of a wife, the truth is arrived at through the moral process of 
experience—whole we also think is painted somewhat too darkly— 
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yet in such a way as to exhibit woman to man, as the most worth 
object of his cherishing love, and tender associations, that the iiind 
can conceive to belong to earth. Exposed, helpless, confiding and 
devoted, does she not at all times appeal to his most exalted sym; 
pathies ; and, in a way to be approached by nothing inferior to the 
loftiest poetic imaginings, call for his admiration ? rp 

In another attractive position, which appeals to our, finest senti- 
ments, do we trace the female character. 


‘* Asa mother we next behold woman in her holiest character—as the 
nurse of innocence—as the cherisher of the first principles of mind—as the 
guardian of an immortal being who will write upon the records of eternit 
how faithfully she has fulfilled hertrust. And let it be observed that in 
assuming this new and important office, she does not necessarily lose an 
of thecharms which have beautified her character before. She can still be 
tender, lovely, delicate, refined, and cheerful, as when a girl; devoted to 
the happiness of those around her, affectionate, judicious, dignified, and 
inteilectual, as when a wife only ; while this new love, deep as the very 
wells of life, mingles with the current of her thoughts and feelings, giving 
warmth and intensity to all, without impairing the force, or the purity of 
any. Yet while her attributes remain the same, her being is absorbed in 
the existence of her child. Now more than ever she forgets herself, deeming 
nothing impossibie which has reference to her own devotedness, and its 
—computing neither time, nor space, nor capability in the single considera- 
tion of its happiness—regarding neither labour, watching, nor wearinesé, a8 
worthy of a thought in comparison with its lightest slumber, or its minutest 
pain.’’—vol, ii, pp. 112, 113. 


Various situations of a wife are next pictured, and if possible with 
more power, beauty, and pathos, than any we have yet met with 
in these volumes—perhaps only to be equalled by the writer’s ap- 
peals in behalf of aged women. If the objects are not poetically 
placed and coloured in the two following passages, we know not 
where such beauties are to be found. 


“If the situation of a wife brings woman to a right understanding of 
her own character, that of a mother leads to a strict knowledge of her 
own principles. Scarcely is any one so depraved as to teach her child 
what she conscientiously believes to be wrong. And yet teach it she 
must, for ‘ its clear pure eyes’ are fixed upon hers to learn their meaning, 
and its infant accents are inquiring out the first principles of good and 
evil. How with such a picture before her, would any woman dare to 
teach what she did not implicitly, as well as rationally, and from mature 
examination, believe to be true. Ina few days—hours—nay, moments, 
that child may be a cherub inthe courts of Heaven. What if a stain 
should have been upon its wings, and that stain the impress of a mother’s 
hand! or if its earthly life should be prolonged, it is the foundation of 
the important future that the mother lays. Other governors in after 
years may take upon themselves the tuition of her child, and lead nm 
through the paths of academic lore, but the early bias—the bent of the 
moral character—the first principles of spiritual life, will be hers, and 
hers the lasting glory, or the lasting shame. 

“ Let then the aged woman be no longer an object of contempt. She 
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is helpless as a child ; butas a child she may be learning the last awful 
lesson from her Heavenly Father. Her feeble step is trembling on the 
brink of the grave; but her hopes may be firmly planted on the better 
shore which lies beyond. Her eye is dim with suffering and tears; but 
her spiritual vision may be contemplating the gradual unfolding of the 

tes of eternal rest. Beauty has faded from her form; but angels in 
the world of light may be weaving a wreath of glory for her brow. Her 
lip is silent; but it may be only waiting to pour forth celestial strains of 
gratitude and praise. Lowly, and fallen, and sad, she sits amongst the 
living; but exalted, purified, and happy, she may arise from the dead. 
Then turn if thou wilt from the aged woman in her loneliness, but_re- 
member she is not forsaken of her God !”—vol. 11, pp. 116, 137, and 135, 
136. | | | 

It has often occurred to us, and never more forcibly than when 
perusing the chapter in this work, which has so particularly engaged 
us, that there is one thing, and probably only one, which could rob 
woman of her poetic character—of her resistless claim upon the most 
lovely imagery that the human mind can entertain. It is not plain 
features, for we are apt to believe, that the richest and loveliest 
qualities are concealed where the countenance seldom attracted the 
public gaze. It is not even vice and degradation, as they usually 
distort females ; but it would be, to find a woman with a lovely 
face, accomplishments and learning, and yet a confirmed sceptic 
or professed atheist. Such a one would be, in our eyes, a mon- 
ster the most repulsive that can be conceived. But we are sure; 
whatever weaknesses, follies, and errors, may characterise any class 
of the sex, a scowling and blighting infidelity is so contradictory 
to their nature, as seldom to afflict society with its contamination 
through them. It falls in aptly with our persuasions on this point, 
to have from such a writer as the one whose charming pages are 
‘flow before us, a chapter on the Poetry of the Bible, immediately 
after the one on woman. From this, however, we can find room 
only for one extract. 

“ In tracing the connexion of poetry with subjects most frequently and 
naturally presented to our contemplation, we observe how it may be 
associated with our pursuits, so as to give interest to what is familiar, to 
refine what is material, and to heighten what is sublime. We now open 
the Bible, and find that poetry as a principle of intellectual enjoyment 
derived from association, is also diffused through every page of the sa- 
cred volume, and so diffused, that the simplest child, as well as the pro- 
foundest sage, may feel its presence. ‘This in fact is the great merit of 
poetry (a merit which in no other volume but the Bible, can be found in 
perfection), that it addresses itself so immediately to the principles of 
feeling inherent in our nature, as to be intelligible to those who have 
made but little progress in the paths of learning, at the same time that 
it presents a source of the highest gratification to the scholar and the 
Philosopher. Let us refer as an example, to the first chapter of Genesis : 

“Inthe beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. 

“ And the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the 


face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
‘And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. 
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« A child but just grown familiar with the words contained in these 
verses, not only understands their meaning here, but feels something of 
their sublimity—something of the power and the majesty of the God 
who could create this wonderful world, whose Spirit moved upon the 
face of the waters, and who said, Let there be light : and there was light! 
While learned men of all ages have agreed, that no possible combination 
of words could express more clearly and powerfully than these, the 


potency of the first operations of almighty power, of which mankind 
have any record.’’—vol. ii, pp. 127, 128. 


Simplicity is a necessary attribute of sublimity, as pathos is of 
plain and clear description ; and when the Scriptures are read by 
an intelligent and good reader, the instances of these great literary 
excellencies are constantly occurring. ‘There is a paragraph in St. 
Luke, that has always appeared to us so intensely affecting, as 
nearly to master our composure, when we trust our voice with read- 
ing it. ‘Though severely simple and plain be the words, the scene 
described is vivid and melting in the highest degree. It is when 
Peter denieth his master, even for the third time. “ And imme- 
diately, while he yet spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the werd of the 
Lord, how he had said unto him, before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” But 
we need not multiply instances of the poetry of the Bible, and of 
its picturesque narratives, which abound without going to those 
parts which consist entirely of poetry. The passages quoted, 
however, prove the doctrine in the present work, which holds that 
from beginning to end, a principle pervades the Sacred Record, 
which touches the heart of man most delicately and powerfully, by ad- 
dressing his most natural sensibilities. 

The latter chapters of the Poetry of Life treat of the qualifica- 
tions for composing poetry—the fundamental characteristics of the 
poet. These are stated to be, Impression, to furnish lasting ideas 
-—Imagination, to create images from such ideas—Power, to strike 
them out with emphasis of truth—and Taste, to recommend such 
as are worthy of approbation, and to dismiss such as are not. Then 
in conclusion, we have a satisfactory and striking chapter on the 
fact that it is at present neither written with that ardour, nor read 
with that delight, which belonged to an earlier era in our history. 
What then is the cause of this state of things? The answer of our 
authoress amounts to this, that we have not at the present day a 
due proportion of clear and deep impressions—the necessary mate- 
rials for the other three requisite qualifications to work with ; that 
the machinery of the mind, so far as relates to poetry, remains 1n- 
active ; that we possess not the key to its secret harmonies, and 
therefore the sources and language of poetry are unintelligible to 
us. But how comes this? Mankind were never more inquisitive 
or enlightened, nor have the beauties and influences of nature lost 
any of their characteristics. The present systems of education, 
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study, and pursuits, seem to account for the change, as is well ex- 
plained in the pages before us. In literature, politics, arts, and 
sciences, the attainment of knowledge, and the application of ex- 
periments, are the great objects attended to. There is a mer- 
cantile matter-of-fact desire for improvement abroad, that has 
broken the “ connexion between man and nature,” which is disas- 
trous to poetry, and probably to that state of things most aceord- 
ant with man’s happiness. Man, says our authoress, now studies 


nature as a map, rather than a picture—with reference to locality, 
rather than beauty. 


But not only are the impressions immediately derived from na- 
ture, at the present day, defective and inconsistent with the highest 
poetical feelings, but the style of studying books, now prevalent, 
has a similar tendency. With part of our authoress’s views on this 
subject, we close these ingenious, stirring, and delightfully instruc- 
tive volumes, believing that they will become extremely popular, 
and therefore influential with the young, to whom, together with 
those advanced in years, we earnestly recommend them. 


* When we behold the piles of heterogeneous literature, which not 
only fill the libraries of the learned, but load the tables of the man of 
business—not books which have descended from his forefathers, and will 
remain an heir-loom in his family for ages yet to come, to be read some 
twenty years hence, when he shall have retired to the quiet of the suburbs, 
and the comfort of a gouty chair; but books beyond count, voluminous 
and large, poured in as the circulating medium of a literary society, to be 
read in five days, and then forwarded, under the penalty of a fine, .to the 
next happy member of the club; when we know, too, that the gentleman 
comes home from his office at six in the evening, and returns to it at nine 
the next day, his intervals of leisure, including the necessary occupations 
of dining and sleeping ; and when we know that his wife (a reader also) 
has seven children, a sick governess, and two idle servants, and that half 
her days are spent in imparting or receiving the felicity of morning calls; 
when we add to this the subscription of the same individuals to three or 
four libraries for the benefit of their children, as well as of themselves, and 
the necessity of glancing through all the books that fall into the hands of 
their boys and girls; but, above all, when we turn over the pile of books, 
look at their titles, and see—A treatise on the characteristics of mind—A 
key to paper currency—The lives of all the heroes—General observations 
on the visible creation—System of banking detailed—Antediluvian re- 
mains—Interior of the earth explained—London, and its inhabitants 
Refutation of the Mahomedan creed—The world at one view—with voy- 
ages and travels to every section of the earth’s surface; when we consider 
all this, we can only wonder at the predigious compass of the minds of 
those who imagine it possible for them to read, mark, and properly digest 
the contents of these books within the stated period allowed for their pe- 


rusal; and still more we wonder at hearing it fearlessly asserted that they 
have been read.”—pp. 829—331. 
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Arr. VIII—The Romance of Ancient Egypt. Second Series of the 
Romance of Ancient History. By Joun Gunnine Seymer, B.A. 
London: Whittakerand Co. 1835. 


From the preface we learn that these volumes form the second 
series of a work, the former part of which was entitled ‘ The Ro- 
mance of Ancient History ;” but as that publication had in several 
instances been mistaken for quite another book—* The Romance of 
History”—it has been judged best to prefix the present title to this 
series. ‘lhe plan, however, it is stated, is the same in both, the 
scenes being drawn in each of them from the second book of Hero- 
dotus, which contains the history of Egypt. 

In the present series there are two stories, denominated “ The 
Overthrow of Tyranny,” and ‘‘ The Retreat of Sabako ;”’ and as 
the intention of the author is the development of Egyptian Annals, 
regard has been had to chronology, and accordingly the year in 
which each story opens, is prefixed. ‘The first is placed at the date 
when Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians, supposed to be in the 
year seven hundred and sixty-five before the present era, and the 
second about half a century later, contemporary with Hezekiah, 
king of Jerusalem. And now, a word or two about the choice of 
them, as fitted for the elucidation or embellishment of romance, as 
also about the execution of the task which the learned author has 
undertaken. 

Every one knows that Sir Walter Scott and some others, toge- 
ther with Shakespeare, pre-eminently before them, have givenjthe 
fashion and the movements of times gone by, in the form of tales, 
romances, and dramas, with a fidelity and power that no mere an- 
nalist or historian has ever equalled ; and this their genius has ac- 
complished in consequence of an intimate acquaintance with the 
times and the agents they have chosen whereon to hang their crea- 
tions. They have also addressed themselves to such periods, per- 
sonages, and events, as all who read are familiar with, and which 
have always, from the fulness of history, tradition, and curiosity, 
taken an uncommon hold of our feelings, aud been looked to as 
landmarks, for the memory and the imagination to go by. But not 
so with him who goes back to the dark periods of ancient history, 
and tries to bring into action those who have never been heard of, 
or only as belonging to a date with which we cannot sympathize. 
It requires that those who lived seven or eight hundred years before 
our Saviour should be clothed with an interest not short of that 
which Scripture and religion throw around them, ere we can feel as 
if they partook of our own nature and passions ; and even in that 
case we fail to relish any thing farther or different from that which 
has gained our sacred belief and devotional affection. 

But not only is the author’s era in these romances beyond our 
sympathies, but he has, according to our feelings, entirely failed in 
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working up a tale, wherein, independent of all objection to its sup- 
posed date, there is either probability, real sentiment, or individual 
character. Theannouncement of talesfrom ancient Egyptian history 
certainly laid but a slight hold on our hopes of pleasurable excitement 
and instruction ; but’we did not anticipate that their details should 
cause laughter, not on account of their merriment, but of their 
absurdity ; or rather, instead of laughter, we repeatedly have wished 
to shut the volumes, with some exclamation intimating our sense 
of the trash and false taste with which they abound. 

The truth is, that taking these romances as tales belonging to 
modern times (and there is nothing peculiar in them, which is not 
modern, did the author not inform us that it is otherwise), we are 
sure that they would utterly fail if intended for the benefit of a cir- 
culating library, though its patrons and readers were the least versed 
in the merits of story-telling. ‘The author has learning, but it seems 
to us that he is deficient in the knowledge of human nature, in the 
art of good keeping, with regard to his actors, and fin all that is 
picturesque in point of situation and incident. He labours under 
one fatal defect in the development of a tale, when, instead of 
meeting our expectations by forwarding the plot, through the 
agency of dialogue and incident, he forbids the heart to beat with 
joy or grief, by a mere inflated narrative, of what was done. We 
know no more of his characters than he has himself given his word 
for ; we see no more of the action of the drama than he, as an eye- 
witness at a distance, might be supposed to relate to a third party. 

We shall, from the first of the two stories in this series, chiefly 
seek for a few samples of the learned author’s performance. It is 
named * The overthrow of Tyranny,” but why, we have not been 
able to discover from the tale itself. Since, however, Mr. Seymer 
himself has so christened it, we must be satisfied : it thus opens— 


“If distance of time did not affect tle aspect of those events which we 
contemplate through its medium, the brightness of hope and the darkness 
of fear would often be obscured or dissipated. But futurity is the mist 
which deceives the mental vision, and arrays the objects seen through it 
in fictitious splendour, or unreal deformity. Hence we pursue with eager- 
ness, or regard with abhorrence, forgetting that each occurrence brings 
with it its own atmosphere (as it were) of circumstances, so as frequently 
to dash with nausea the long-desired draught, and convert a subject of 
terror into the fruition of happiness. The crystal of the mountain often 
rears on high a brilliant and transparent figure, whilst its unseen base is 
crude andearthy. An unknown island may be discovered to the wanderer 
of the ocean by its steep promontories and cloud-girt crags; but rocks 
(the abode of sterility) are more conspicuous than the retiring vales and 
extensive plains, which teem with vegetation; and the mariner, who 
shudders as he approaches the shore, may yet contemplate, on ascending 
from the sea, fields eladdened with the smile of fertility.”—-vol. i, pp, 1, 2. 


The very next paragraph and sentence thus commences :— 
“Sabako, the Ethiopian, was a prince of extraordinary worth.” 
Now, why such a pompous exordium should have ushered the 
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Ethiopian prince upon the stage, we are at a loss to conceive, un. 
less it has figured in some college thesis, and has lain amongst the 
scholar’s choice bits, to be ready for use, when noise and obscurit 

might be serviceable. But probably this conjecture is far wide of 
the truth, for we find the second story opening so nearly in the same 
strain, that we cannot suppose he would preserve duplicates, and 
rather presume that their eloquence is piece and parcel of the man, 


wpeee he can never lay aside when he is about to take a far-distant 
flight. 


‘It is happy for mankind, that uncertainty, which is often the cause of 
so much agitation and evil, has at least the effect of banishing despair from 
earth, since aptness to change is the companion no less of adverse than of 
prosperous fortune. It would be well if the same distinguishing feature of 
our state were equally powerful in checking presumption, and if the 
principle which forbids hope to expire in the breast of the wretched, could 
relax or soften the grasp of tyranny; but it is a property of our nature to 
believe that state permanent which we desire to be so, and hence it is, 
that whilst the unhappy are frequently consoled, the fortunate are seldom 
alarmed by the possibil&y of aturn of events; we fly from the contem- 
plation of evil, and cling with avidity to the remotest chance of good: the 
captive permits the present to be gladdened by the doubtful smile of the 
future, whilst the oppressor decks the utmost verge of futurity with the 
pomp and power that now surround him ; nor can the obscurity that hangs 
over the coming hour, which lightens the fetters and illuminates the dungeon 


of the former, avail to dash the confidence, or dispel the frown of the latter.” 
—vol. i, pp. 133, 134. 


> 


The very next paragraph and sentence thus commences— 
“ When the victorious Sabako planted his standard in the land of 
the Pharaohs,” and so on. But we return to the first story, and 
without taking the heart out of it, in the way of unravelling the 
plot, (indeed there is little or none, if we discard a string of extra- 
vagant improbabilities, without a moral), let us suppose victorious 
Prince Sabako a conqueror of, and in Egypt, and his general, 
Zarak along with him, whose “ arm could wield his club, the stroke 
of which fell on an enemy with the celerity and force of a thunderbolt, 
and with which he had prevailed in single conflict over a huge lion, 
whose skin now adorned his person, the teeth and claws of the 
monster having been formed with much art into a clasp.” Then 
there is a little crafty and active officer of the name of Labren, 
who is so much attached to the defeated king of Mgypt, Anysis, 
as to save the king’s life, at the risk and almost certainty of his own 
death, by exchanging garments with his majesty. The king escapes, 
and the devotee falls into the hands of the conquerors, they sup- 
posing him, from his royal robes, to be the king. Now, what 
would any one suppose would be the conduct of these lion-clad 
warriors and conquerors, when they discovered the trick their cap- 
tive had served them. We give Mr. Seymer’s account of it. 


‘¢ Sabako was astonished at what had just transpired, nor was his regret 
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for having missed his prey greater than his admiration of the talent and 
fidelity displayed by Labren. 

«¢T'ell me’ (said he, turning to the latter), ‘thou most crafty of 
men, how wouldst thou show thy gratitude to Sabako, if he were now 
to give thee thy liberty? Wouldst thou serve him with the same con- 
stancy which has distinguished thy conduct to Anysis ?’ 

“ «Great Sabako, do not deceive thyself; chance has indeed thrown 
me into thy power, but no force can change my irrevocable purpose. 
Should thy command devote me to instant death, I would not deprecate 
the decree for a single moment. Shouldst thou doom me to confinement, 
be assured I would use every means for my escape; and shouldst thou 
grant me my freedom, though I must ever remember thee as my bene- 
factor, I could not abandon the prince whom I have preserved. Nay, I 
would oppose to the utmost thy farther progress; would excite ite re- 
maining towns to resistance, and remove those treasures to the fens which 
might otherwise fall into thy hands.’ 

“ The invader heard with unrepressed astonishment this bold avowal, 
but the nobility of his disposition prevailed, and addressing himself te 
Labren— 

“*Thy words’ (he said) ‘might have awakened the resentment of 
others, but the sons of the south are generous as well as valiant; go, re- 
turn to thy king, and tell him revenge is not an inmate in the breast of 
Sabako.’ 

“ Zarak doubted his senses at these words,’’—vol. 1, pp. 37-—39. 


And well might Zarak do so. Be it observed, that this same 
tremendous lion-slayer, ‘“‘ whose stature was gigantic, and who 
looked like the presiding genius of battle,’’ had a bosom which was 
“the seat of the darkest passions.”” Who will not then be set a 
quaking, when he learns that Zarak starts after the liberated little 
man, determined to serve him out upon his own account, without 
the authority of king, judge, or jury! Noris the pursuit prolonged, 
for Labren, as he threaded the streets of Thebes, the ae uarters, 
at the time, of Sabako, is overtaken by Zarak, who “ struck him a 
blow which deprived him of sense.” On recovering from the stun- 
ning salute, he found himself within a strong-walled building, when 
the following very theatrical bantering passed between them. 


‘© ¢ What chance is it which has again thrown us together, and where- 
fore art thou present to behold my awakening from a distem pered sleep °” 

‘“‘<« Dost thou address me thus? Know that thou art my captive.’ 

“< Thy captive! What mean those words? where, then, is the decree 
of Sabako ?” 

“* That decree was vain, since he could not lawfully dispose of my 
prisoner.’ . 

“¢ And why, then, didst thou not assert thy claim before the assem- 
bled chiefs? why was I mocked with a moment of liberty? Perfidious 
reptile, I penetrate and scorn thy baseness ; thy very sight is contamina- 
tion, and thy form is like'the baleful plant which exhales the breath of 
poison. But I will complain to Sabako, and display thy injustice to thy 
countrymen.’ 

‘«« Threats belong not to slaves, nor words of provocation to the weak.’ 
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‘* Thus speaking, Zarak stamped on the ground, and the attendants 
already mentioned obeyed the signal, entered the apartment, and bound 
with the utmost celerity, the hands and feet of the unhappy Labren, 
Having completed their office they retired, and the discourse was _ re. 
newed. 

“ «Vain boaster, wilt thou still brave my displeasure? I tell thee thou 
contendest with me to no purpose, thou art my captive, my slave, and J 
command thee by that power in which I hold thy destiny, to reveal first 
the secret entrances of the vast temples of this capital, and secondly, 
those repositories of treasure which thou didst mention to-day in the 
presence of my king.’ 

* A smile of ineffable contempt passed over the countenance of La- 
bren as he replied, ‘ Fool, go to the wild rock and bind, if thou canst, the 
mountain torrent, whose course can form a deep valley in a bed of flint; 
and when thou hast controlled its stream and stilled its foaming roar, 
know that a still greater conquest remains for him who would fetter the 
soul of Labren. Were thy voice like the shout of a thousand armies, 
and if all the elements waited on thy will, were thine eyes lightning 
and thy breath a whirlwind, I tell thee thou wouldst command in vain: 
I scorn thy fetters even while they restrain my motions, and my mind 
yet whispers I shall escape from thy tyranny.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 43—45. 


All this pretty chaffing, worthy of Cuckaigne, from skin-clad, or 
painted warriors, one should expect would end in Labren’s head 
leaving his shoulders ; but no; Zarak says they'll meet again, ad- 
vising his prisoner to repent of his madness. And sure enough 
they did again meet, when Labren declares— 


“¢ Death and pain are phantoms which alarm not the brave—the ex- 
halations of a moment, which cannot tarnish the brightness of glory; 
yet for the sake of my country, I may perhaps desire life—unbind me 
then, and give me a draught of water, for I swear to thee that as long 
as I am fettered, though thou shouldst tear me as the vulture rends the 
carcase, I will not utter a single word; and I tell thee, moreover, that 
having taken no food since the morning of yesterday, I can speak no 
more if denied the restorative I demand, Comply with me then, and I 
may possibly disclose some of those vast and inconceivable treasures, 
those flashing diamonds and masses of gold which are concealed in the 
labyrinths of Egyptian architecture.’ 

“ The imagination of Zarak was dazzled by the picture thus presented 
to him ; and having scanned for an instant the features of his captive, 
and read the firmness they displayed, he ordered the attendants to bring 
the water and to unbind his hands and feet. Labren on his part, seemed 
completely exhausted, and his hand appeared to tremble as he raised the 
bow! to his lips, when having drunk a small part of the contents, he 
dashed the remainder on the light, and rushed out of the apartment with 
the rapidity of an arrow, exclaiming, “ Fool, I have foiled thee again; 
follow me if thou wilt, but to no purpose.’ ’—vol. i, pp. 49, 50. 


Was there ever any thing like this in ancient or modern times ? 
“¢ Comply with me, and I may possibly disélose some” of the very 
sort of things which we have been previously told were the giant's 
chief object of ambition, even beyond the glory of conquest—is suf- 
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ficient to outwit the barbarian chief, while the snuffing out of a can- 
dle leaves the fool in darkness, and allows the crafty little man to 
escape to his sweetheart in Memphis. Amudis is the lady that has 
beguiled Labren’s heart ; and for the instruction of all who would be 
eloquent lovers, we quote part of a dialogue, where these ancients, 
upon Mr. Gunning Seymer’s authority, may serve as models. 

« The lovers passed some moments in silence, though their eyes poured 
forth a mysterious and rapturous language. Each strove alternately to 
speak, and each confessed by a painful and protracted sigh, that the 
tongue cannot interpret the feelings of the soul, which would expand an 
hour into an age, and express in a few short words the vastness of un- 
bounded affection. Labren was the first to give utterance to his thoughts, 
and said (as he gently pressed Amudis closely to his side), ‘ Wherefore do 
we thus suffer the precious hours to escape us? the swollen torrent which 
has overpowered every obstacle delays not to rush from the mountain, 
and the stream that labours to escape from the bosom of earth, having at 
length overcome all resistance, pauses not to spring forth into the region 
of day. It is the river of thought alone which at once strives to pour 
itself into another’s breast and creates a barrier to its own career. Be- 
fore yonder sun shall set, our last words will have been spoken, and we 
shall both be floating on the dark and uncertain tide of the future; the 
present alone is ours; we yet walk together on the shore of an unknown 
gulph; let us then, my Amudis, snatch the flowers which grow on its 
brink, even though their colours are saddened by the abyss which they 
adorn, and though the nectar of their blossom may be exchanged for 
tears.’ 

“« Your words, my Labren, are sweet and painful. I can, however, 
explain the question of which you speak; and say why it is that the 
current of thought when most violent, strives in vain for the outlet of 
language; and why when we met scarcely a moment since, I could only 
look on you in silence. Yes my Labren, this heart felt, and panted to 
express its affection, yet it remained mute, because a thousand words 
would not even faintly echo the intenseness of its feeling.’ ’’—vol. i, 
pp. 72—74. 

We are sure our readers have enough of this solemn nonsense, 
and yet we might add many such pages to the same tune. But to 
hasten to a close—let it be understood that Sabako continues 
master of Lower Egypt—Zarak and Labren meet more than once 
again, the latter rescuing Amudis from the licentious giant’s power; 
nay, that though Zarak (only after a lengthened combat), passes*a 
spear through the body of Labren, leaving him on the ground for 
dead, he, the pierced man, dies not, but lives to wed his dear, 
though not until he does a deed worthy of Jack the Giant Killer. 
In the character of a priest, he entices his great enemy into the 
Pyramid of Cheops, pretending to lead him to inestimable trea- 
sures. Zarak, the simpleton, though armed, follows the unarmed 
priest through a number of intricate and devious passages. At 
length the priest reveals himself to be Labren in disguise. The 
warrior, he who was “the genius of battle,” is surprised as well as 
irritated by the sneers and bad language of the little man. 
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“He therefore collected himself, and casting a dark frown at his defence. 
less opponent by whom he was confronted, made a furious push at him 
with his spear. Labren dexterously seized the weapon where it tapered 
towards the point, and at the same time drawing from his person a cord 
furnished with a running noose, threw it over the Ethiopian, and with a 
strong and sudden jerk overbalanced him, when he would instantly have 
fallen into the gulf below, had he not been stopped by a narrow ledge, 
which though it was so smooth and sloping as of itself to afford no resting- 
place, yet enabled Labren, by means of the cord, to support the fallen 
Zarak at pleasure. 

«Traitor !’ (cried the follower of Sabako), ‘ release me instantly, and] 
may perhaps forgive the treachery which has so nearly undone me.’ 

‘*« Release thee! how can thy lips give utterance to such a desire?’ 

‘‘ Hearest thou not that rushing at an immeasurable depth beneath thee ? 
Know that a canal from the great river flows from a subterraneous passage 
into this edifice, and surrounds the chamber where Cheops lies. Stand 
then for a moment on the brink of destruction, and view the abyss into 
which thou wilt shortly plunge; it is not half so wide as thy avarice, nor 
are the rocks by which it is surrounded half so impenetrable as thy heart. 
Thou art in the midst of a covered wilderness, nor would the cry of a thou- 
sand armies from without break the silence of these eternal solitudes; yet 
even this deep recess is not so impervious to the shout of multitudes as 
was thy breast to the voice of supplication.’ 

“He said, and flinging the rope from him, the wretched Ethiopian was 
precipitated into the gulf, and the last shriek of despair was choked in the 
stream below.’’—vol. i, pp. 127—133. 

Thus ends this weak, unmeaning tale, developing any other an- 
nals, just as well as those of Egypt, yet failing in all. We have 
only partially looked into the second story, but it seems to be cha- 
racterised by the same features as the first. We must warn our 
readers, however, that the author promises to improve, and under- 
take still greater things ; for in the preface are these words :—* If 
circumstances should favour the prosecution of this work, still 
greater improvements, and a very arduous design relating to the 
study of antiquity, are contemplated by the author.” By this state- 
ment, we presume, he means, that the present is an improvement 
over the first series ; all we can say is, that there is ample room for 
a * still greater,” which we shall hail with pleasure. 
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Art. 1X.—Democracy in America. By AvExis DE ‘TocQUEVILLE. 
Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. London: Saunders and Otley. 
~ 1835. 
Or this masterly work, the fruit of the author’s stay in America, 
we can do little more than give a very general, and therefore imper- 
fect account, backed by a few unconnected portions of its contents. 
The field'occupied by the authoris so broad, his knowledgeand reason- 
ing are so deep and strong, and the inferences to be drawn from the 
whole so numerous and important, that nothing short of a work of 
equal magnitude, and executed by a writer of equal talent, could 
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do justice to the subjects here treated, whether the attempt 
might be to overturn the doctrines advanced, or to add to their 
force. It must however be apparent to every one who reads the 
work, that while it is probably the very best that has been written 
upon the constitution, laws, condition and prospects of America, it 
abounds with lessons and suggestions which France and England 
should immediately and profoundly study. 

In an admirably digested and comprehensive Introduction, the 
author arrives at the fact, that the equality of conditions so ob- 
servable in the United States 1s daily progressing towards the 
same extreme points in Kurope—that a democratic revolution is 
going on amongst us—and that indeed the various occurrences in 
the history of Christendom have always tended and turned to the 
same results. Yet it is under the impression of a sort of reli- 
gious dread that he contemplates such an irresistible revolution, 
which though in Icurope it has now gone farther than it ever did in 
times past, proceeds at such a rate that it is impossible to predict 
where it may stop. He then enters upon his work ; in the first 
volume analyzing the institutions of the United States—reviewing 
their legislation, and depicting the present characteristics of politi- 
cal society in that country; and in the second, he examines the 
character of the Anglo-Americans—their vices, propensities, and 
motives—and speculates upon their future destiny, together with 
that of the aboriginal inhabitants, as well as of the enslaved negro 
race. And throughout the whole discussion he seems to favour no 
party, nor to advocate any particular theory, but to look dispassion- 
ately and liberally as respects the present and future condition of 
the people he visited. It must be admitted, however, that being a 
Frenchman, the author’s standard of comparison is more democra- 
tic than that with which we are acquainted in this country; and 
with due allowance for this natural peculiarity, the reader is pre- 
pared to go along with him pleasantly and profitably. 

The consideration of the origin—the social condition—and the 
sovereignty of the Anglo-American people, occupy three distinct 
chapters of the first volume—that people who made the great ex- 
periment of attempting to construct society upon a new basis, 
which either had been previously unknown, or deemed impracticable. 
It becomes therefore a most curious and important question to as- 
certain what has been the working hitherto of the experiment— 
what its present effects, and what its promises for the future. In 
this investigation the author examines the condition of the States 
in their separate capacity before that of the Union at large. He 
treats of the judicial power, political jurisdiction, and the federal 
constitution, together with many incidental and subordinate mat- 
ters, peculiar to that mighty people. As to the system of local ad- 
ministration, many parts of our own ancient Saxon code have 
found acceptance in America, which we shall pass over, that we 
may come to what is said by our author on one or two points con- 
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nected with the advantages of the federal system in reference to 
the United States, and whether it is adapted to other countries, 

The constitution of America seems to be like those exquisite 
productions of human industry which ensure wealth and renown to 
their inventors, but which are profitless in other hands, as may be 
exemplified by the Mexicans, who copied it with considerable ac- 
curacy, but yet were unable to create or introduce the spirit and 
the sense which gave it life. ‘They were continually embarrassed 
between the mechanism of a double government—that of the sepa- 
rate sovereignty of the several States, and that of the Union. 
Each were perpetually exceeding their respective privileges, and 
subjecting themselves to collision. The most fatal defect, however, 
according to our author, in the federal system, is the relative weak- 
ness of the government of the Union; for the principles upon which 
all confederations rest, is that of a divided sovereignty, which though 
legislators may in some measure conceal, it must still exist; anda 
divided sovereignty must always be less powerful than an entire 
supremacy. 


“ It has been remarked that the American government does not apply 
itself to the States, but that it immediately transmits its injunctions to 
the citizens, and compels them, as isolated individuals, to comply with its 
demands. But if the federal laws were to clash with the interests and the 
prejudices of a State, it might be feared that all the citizens of that State 
would conceive themselves to be interested in the cause of a single indivi- 
dual who should refuse to obey. If all the citizens of the State were ag- 
grieved at the same time and in the same manner by the authority of the 
Union, the federal government would vainly attempt to subdue them in- 
dividually ; they would instinctively unite in a common defence, and they 
would derive a ready-prepared organization from the share of sovereignty 
which the institution of their state allows them to enjoy. Fiction would 
give way to reality, and an organized portion of the territory might then 
contest the central authority. 

‘* The same observation holds good with regard to the federal jurisdic- 
tion. Ifthe courts of the Union violated an important law of a State in a 
private case, the real, if not the apparent contest would arise between the 
agerieved State represented by a citizen, and the Union represented by its 
courts of justice.” —vol. i, pp. 254, 255. 


There is therefore a complexity in the very nature of federal 
systems, which nothing but legal fictions can reconcile; their sove- 
reignty is an abstract being, connected with few external objects, 
while that of the States is easily understood and constantly active. 
Certain circumstances and inducements, however, may render a 
common dependence among such States agreeable, and the task of 
government light. Many of these ties exist in America. Through- 
out the States, there are many similar interests and feelings. They 
have a common origin, a common tongue, and an equal advance- 
ment in civilization. In Europe, as the author remarks, there is 20 
nation, however small, which does not present less uniformity in 1ts 
different provinces than the American people, who occupy a ter- 
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ritory as extensive as one half of Europe. In Switzerland, for in- 
stance, there are Unions which only subsist upon the map. Even a 
war, which never fails to expose the weakness of a government, is 
an evil which, from the geographical position of America, is not 
likely to threaten the country, at least on the part of foreigners, 
with a frequency, or upon a scale, any way comparable to that 
which besets European powers ; and this single circumstance leads 
the author to maintain, that no where else could the weakness in- 
herent in federal States be so seldom or little felt. 


“ The only safeguard which the American Union, with all the relative 
erfection of its laws, possesses against the dissolution which would be 
produced by a great war, lies in its probable exemption from that calamity. 
Placed in the centre of an immense continent, which offers a boundless 
field for human industry, the Union is almost as much insulated from the 
world as if its frontiers were girt by the ocean. Canada contains only a 
million of inhabitants, and its population is divided into two inimical na- 
tions. ‘The rigour of the climate limits the extension of its territory, and 
shuts up its ports during the six months of winter. From Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexica a few savage tribes are to be met with, which retire, pe- 
rishing in their retreat, before six thousand soldiers. To the south, the 
Union has a point of contact with the empire of Mexico; and it is thence 
that serious hostilities may one day be expected to arise. But for a long 
while to come the uncivilized state of the Mexican community, the de- 
pravity of its morals, and its extreme poverty, will prevent that country 
from ranking high amongst nations. As for the powers of Europe, they 
are too distant to be formidable. 

“ The great advantage of the United States does not, then, consist in a 
federal constitution which allows them to carry on great wars, but in a 
geographical position which renders such enterprises extremely improbable. 

‘* No one can be more inclined than I am myself to appreciate the ad- 
‘vantages of the federal system, which I hold to be one of the combina- 
tions most favourable to the prosperity and freedom of man. I envy the 
lot of those nations which have been enabled to adopt it; but I cannot be- 
lieve that any confederate people could maintain a long or an equal contest 
With a nation of similar strength in which the government should be cen- 
tralized.. A prople which should divide its sovereignty into fractional 
powers, in the presence of the great military monarchies of Europe, would, 
in my opinion, by that very act, abdicate its power, and perhaps its exist- 
ence and itsname. But such is the admirable position of the New World, 
that man has no other enemy than himself; and that in order to be happy 
and to be free, it suffices to seek the gifts of prosperity and the knowledge 
of freedom.”—vol. i, pp. 360—362. 

After examining, in the first volume of his work, the institutions, 
the legislation, and the characteristic political features of society in 
the United States, the author, as before intimated by us, proceeds 
. to show that a sovereign power exists above these institutions, and 
beyond these characteristic features, which may destroy or modify 
them at its pleasure—viz. that of the people. He therefore has to 
detail in what manner this power, which regulates the laws, acts; 
its propensities have to be pointed out, as well as the secret springs 
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which retard, accelerate, or direct its irresistible course; and the 
effects of its unbounded authority, with the destiny which is proba- 
bly reserved for it. 

We shall not attempt in this wide field of discussion and inquiry, 
where the press, the parties, the political associations, and the 
whole subject concerning the government of the democracy in 
America are handled, to do more than go summarily over the last 
chapter of the work, wherein the present and probable future con- 
dition of the three races which inhabit that country, are at length 
considered—the White or European, the Negro, and Indian—the 
two last having nothing in common, excepting what lies in their mis- 
fortunes, and in their originating with the first, as their masters. 
And here we must not overlook the picture given of a scene that 
must affect every bosom, and which in a much smaller compass 
than any other mode of description could do, places before us the 


different positions and feelings of the three races who inhabit the 
United States. 


‘« T remember that while I was travelling through the forests which still 
cover the State of Alabama, J arrived one day at the log-house of a pioneer. 
I did not wish to penetrate into the dwelling of the American, but retired 
to rest myself for a while on the margin of a spring, which was not far off, 
in the woods. While I was in this place, (which was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Creek territory), an Indian woman appeared, followed by a 
negress, and holding by the hand a little white girl of five or six years old, 
whom I tuok to be the daughter of the pioneer. A sort of barbarous luxury 
set off the costume of the Indian; rings of metal were hanging from her 
nostrils and ears; her hair,,which was adorned with glass beads, fell loosely 
upon her shoulders ; and I saw that she was not married, for she still wore 
that necklace of shells which the bride always deposits on the nuptial couch. 
The negress was clad in squalid European garments. 

“ They all three came and seated themselves upon the banks of the 
fountain ; and the young Indian, taking the child in her arms, lavished 
upon her such fond caresses as mothers give; while the negress en- 
deavoured by various little artifices to attract the attention of the young 
creole. The child displayed in her slightest gestures a consciousness of 
superiority which formed a strange contrast with her infantine weakness ; 
as if she received the attentions of her companions with a sort of conde- 
scension. 

* The negress was seated on the ground before her mistress, watching 
her smallest desires, and apparently divided between strong affection for 
the child, and servile fear ; whilst the savage displayed, in the midst of her 
tenderness, an air of freedom and of pride which was almost ferocious. I 
had approached the group, and I contemplated them in silence; but my 
curiosity was probably displeasing to the Indian woman, for she suddenly 
rose, pushed the child roughly from her, and giving me an angry look 
plunged into the thicket. : 

‘«¢ T had often chanced to see individuals met together in the same place, 
who belonged to the three races of men which people North America. 1 
had perceived from many different results the preponderance of the whites. 
But in the picture which I have just been describing there was something 
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peculiarly touching; a bond of affection here united the oppressors with 
the oppressed, and the effort of nature to bring them together rendered still 
more striking the immense distance placed between them by prejudice and 
by law.’—voi li, pp. 283—285. 

It is a melancholy inquiry which he must pursue, who wishes to 
know how and why the native tribes have disappeared in the man- 
ner they have done in America; but we do not think that that in- 
quiry was ever more ably and impressively conducted than by our 
author. Many of the Indian tribes that were numerous and formi- 
dable not two centuries ago, are now extinct. The Europeans in- 
troduced among them fire-arms, ardent spirits, and iron. New 
tastes were communicated to them, without the arts by which these 
could be gratified, and therefore they had to rely upon the work- 
manship of the Whites, in return for which they had nothing to 
offer but the furs which abounded in the woods. ‘The chase there- 
fore became necessary. But a few European families settling, as 
they have constantly been doing, beyond the former extreme 
frontier, will drive away the game a hundred miles farther, and 
what can the poor Indian do, but follow them ? 


‘« Their instinctive love of their country attaches them to the soil which 
gave them birth, even after it has ceased to yield anything but misery and 
death. At length they are compelled to acquiesce, and to depart; they 
follow the traces of the elk, the buffalo, and the beaver, and are guided by 
these wild animals in the choice of their future country. Properly speak- 
ing, therefore, it is not the Europeans who drive away the native inhabi-« 
tants of America; it is famine which compels them to recede; a happy 
distinction which had escaped the casuists of former times, and for which 
we are indebted to modern discovery ! 

“ It is impossible to conceive the extent of the sufferings which attend 
these forced emigrations. They are undertaken by a people already ex- 
hausted and reduced; and the countries to which the new comers betake 
themselves are inhabited by other tribes, which receive them with jealous 
hostility. Hunger is in the rear, war awaits them, and misery besets them 
on all sides. In the hope of escaping from such a host of enemies, they 
Separate, and each individual endeavours to procure the means of sup- 
porting his existence in solitude and secrecy, living in the immensity of 
the desert like an outcast in civilized society. ‘The social tie, which dis- 
tress had long since weakened, is then dissolved: they have lost their 
country, and their people soon deserts them; their very families are 
obliterated ; the names they bore in common are forgotten, their language 
perishes, and all traces of their origin disappear. Their nation has ceased 
to exist, except in the recollection of the antiquaries of America and a few 
of the learned of Europe.”—vol. ii, pp. 290, 291. 


These are great evils, and our author considers them to be irre- 
mediable. He believes the Indian nations: of North America 
are doomed to perish, and this as soon as the Europeans shall 
have established themselves on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
Nothing but war or civilization can save them. War is out of 
the question, and as to the other alternative, it is hopeless. Their 
habits and natures do not alone stand in the way of such a blessed 
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result. How are migratory tribes—onsidering the nature of the 
civilizing process—to be civilized? It is a process which re- 
quires a long social course of amelioration carried on from gene- 
ration to generation, and in the same spot. 


‘“* The Indians, in the little which they have done, have unquestionably 
displayed as much natural genius as the people of Europe in their most 
important designs; but nations as well as men require time to learn, what- 
ever may be their intelligence and their zeal. Whilst the savages were 
engaged in the work of civilization, the Europeans continued to surround 
them on every side, and to confine them within narrower limits ; the two 
races gradually met, and they are now in immediate juxtaposition to each 
other. The Indian is already superior to his barbarous parent, but he is 
still very far below his white neighbour. With their resources and ac- 
quired knowledge, the Europeans soon appropriated to themselves most of 
the advantages which the natives might have derived from the possession 
of the soil: they have settled in the country, they have purchased land at 
a very low rate, or have occupied it by force, and the Indians have been 
ruined by a competition which they had not the means of resisting. They 
were isolated in their own country, and their race only constituted a colo- 
ny of troublesome aliens in the midst of a numerous and domineering peo- 
ple !”"—vol. ii, p. 308. 


Our author charges the legislatures of the Southern States, the 
governors, and courts of justice, with the avarice and guilt of seek- 
ing the expulsion of the Indians, ere civilization has permanently 
fixed them to the soil. The Creeks and Cherokees have appealed 
to the central government, which is by no means insensible to their 
misfortunes, but the several States in question are too strong to be 
obliged to consent to the wishes of the Union, and all that can be 
done for the original inhabitants of the soil is to promise them, if 
they will recede from the States, they will have a permanent refuge, 
while it is well known that it will be but temporary. And if they 
do quit the seat of the white man’s oppression, whither can they go 
but to encounter such tribes as have not lost the energy of barbarians, 
and, therefore, to misery and destruction. The summing up of their 
wrongs, their dangers and sufferings, in the work before us, pre- 
sents a horrible array of contrasts, drawn with a power of language 


and thought, which could only emanate from noble sentiments and 
splendid talents. 


“From whichever side we consider the destinies of the aborigines of 
North America, their calamities appear to be irremediable: if they con- 
tinue barbarous, they are forced to retire ; if they attempt to civilize their 
manners, the contact of a more civilized community subjects them te op- 
pression and destitution. They perish if they continue to wander from 
waste to waste, and if they attempt to settle, they still must perish ; the 
assistance of Europeans is necessary to instruct them, but the approach of 
Europeans corrupts and repels them into savage life ; they refuse to change 
their habits as long as their solitudes are their own, and it is too late to 
change them when they are constrained to submit. 
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* The Spaniards pursued the Indians with blood-hounds,, like wild 
beasts; they sacked the New World with no more temper or compassion 
than a city taken by storm: but destruction must cease, and frenzy be 
stayed; the remnant of the Indian population, which had escaped the mas- 
sacre, mixed with its conquerors, and adopted in the end their religion and 
their manners. ‘The conduct of the Americans of the United States to- 
wards the aborigines is characterized, on the other hand, by a singular at- 
tachment to the formalities of law. Provided that the Indians retain their 
barbarous condition, the Americans take no part in their affairs ; they treat 
them as independent nations, and do not possess themselves of their hunt- 
ing-grounds without a treaty of purchase: and if an Indian nation hap- 
pens to be so encroached upon as to be unable to subsist upon its territory, 
they afford it brotherly assistance in transporting it to a grave sufficiently 
remote from the land of its fathers. 

* The Spaniards were unable to exterminate the Indian race by those 
unparalleled atrocities which brand them with indelible shame, nor did 
they even succeed in wholly depriving it of its rights; but the Americans 
of the United States have accomplished this twofold purpose with singular 
felicity ; tranquilly, legally, philanthropically, without shedding blood, and 
without violating a single great principle of morality in the eyes of the 
world. It is impossible to destroy men with more respect for the laws of 
humanity.”—vol. ii, pp. 316—318. 

The situation and prospects of the other two races that inhabit 
the United States—namely, the whites and the negroes—are no 
less worthy of our contemplation, although their destinies may not 
be so apparent as the fate of the Indians. One difference at present 
exists between the state of the latter and the two former, of a striking 
nature. While the Indians are decreasing in numbers at a fearful 
rate, the whites are increasing at a ratio no less remarkable over the 
whole of the Union, while in the Southern States, the negroes are 
even surpassing them in this respect ; and hence arises the most 
formidable of all the ills which threaten the future existence of the 
Union. We have so lately been considering the subject of Ameri- 
can slavery—its horrors, its dangers—that we shall not now go into 
the matter at any length. But if these horrors and dangers were 
painfully apparent to us before, the perusal of the present work has 
in no whit weakened our convictions, but added strength to them. 
Our author also makes it very plain to us, that while servitude de- 
bases the slave it impoverishes the master. And yet, what is to be 
done? It can be forcibly shown, that the Southern States of the 
Union cannot abolish slavery with the same safety which the North 
accomplished the measure, and the day will come when thenegroes 
and the whites must either wholly part or wholly mingle. The latter 
alternative appears altogether hopeless. What then? We give our 
author’s statements and surmises. 

“If I were called upon to predict what will probably occur at some 
future time, I should say, that the abolition of slavery in the South 
will, in the commdn course of things, increase the repugnanceof the white 
population for the men of colour. I found this opinion upon the analogous 
observation which I already had occasion to make in the North. I there 
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remarked that the white inhabitants of the North avoid the negroes with 
increasing care, in proportion as the legal barriers of separation are re. 
moved by the legislature ; and why should not the same result take place 
inthe South? Inthe North, the whites are deterred from interminglin 
with the blacks by the fear of an imaginary danger ;- in the South, where 
the danger would be real, f cannot imagine that the fear would be less 
general. 

“ Tf, on the one hand, it be admitted (and the fact is unquestionable), 
that the coloured population perpetually accumulates in the extreme South, 
and that it increases more rapidly than that of the whites; and if, on the 
other hand, it be allowed that it is impossible to foresee atime at which 
the whites and the blacks will be so intermingled as to derive the same 
benefits from society ; must it not be inferred that the blacks and the 
whites will, sooner or later, come to open strife in the Southern States of 
the Union? But if it be asked what the issue of the struggle is likely to 
be, it will readily be understood that we are here left to forma very vague 
surmise of the truth. The human mind may succeed in tracing a wide 
circle, as it were, which includes the course of future events; but within 
that circle a thousand various chances and circumstances may direct it in 
as many different ways; and in every picture of the future there is a dim 
spot, which the eye of the understanding cannot penetrate. It appears, how- 
ever, to be extremely probable, that in the West India Islands the white 
race is destined to be subdued, and the black population to share the same 
fate upon the continent.” —vol. ii, pp. 852, 353. 

In these vague surmises as to the issue of the struggles between 
the whites and the negroes, we place little reliance. The preceding 
statements rest on much surer grounds. These evils are all the 
necessary result of the very principle of modern slavery; and though 
in the Southern States of the Union, it exhibits its most horrible and 
most natural results, as our author well puts it, yet when it ceases, 
whether by the choice of the master, or by the will of the slave, 
great calamities may ensue ; which conviction strengthens the doc- 
trine, that the sooner wise measures are adopted for meeting those 
calamities, whereby they may be averted, the better. The experi- 
ment that is now in operation in the West Indies, should it succeed, 
will surely be the harbinger of liberty and education to the Ameri- 
can slaves ; therefore, who will not say, God speed to British legis- 
lation in this momentous cause ? 

To the question, What are the chances in favour of the duration 
of the American Union, and what dangers threaten it ?—our author 
thinks that there is much more to fear from the States, than from 
the federal government. But we cannot afford room for more than 
two extracts on this subject. 


“ Thave already explained the influence which slavery has exercised upon 
the commercial ability of the Americans in the South; and this same in- 
fluence equally extends to their manners. The slave is a servant who 
never remonstrates, and who submits to every thing without complaint. 
He may sometimes assassinate, but he never withstands his master. 
In the South there are no families so poor as not to have slaves. The 
citizen of the Southern States of the Union is invested with a sort of do- 
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mestic dictatorship, from his earliest years; the first notion he acquires in 
life is, that he is born to command, and the first habit which he contracts is 
that of being obeyed without resistance. His education tends, then, to 
give him the character of asupercilious and a hasty man ; irascible, violent, 
and ardent in his desires, impatient of obstacles, but easily discouraged if 
he cannot succeed upon his first attempt. 

« The American of the Northern States is surrounded by no slaves in his 
childhood ; he is even unattended by free servants ; and is usually obliged 
to provide for his own wants. No sooner does he enter the world than 
the idea of necessity assails him on every side: he soon learns to know 
exactly the natural limit of his authority; he never expects to subdue 
those who withstand him, by force ; and he knows that the surest means 
of obtaining the support of his fellow-creatures, is to win their favour. 
He therefore becomes patient, reflecting, tolerant, slow to act, and perse- 
vering in his designs.’’—yvol. ii, pp. 385, 386. 

Between the citizens of those two regions of the Union, there are 
other distinctions drawn, such as different characters, different 
acquirements, and a different style of civilization, which even in do- 
mestic and social life are found generally to produce disagreement. 
But the greatest peril to which the Union is exposed, is declared 


to be by its increase, and consequent changes in the position of its 
internal strength. 


** Since the first settlement of the British Colonies, the number of inha- 
bitants has about doubled every twenty-two years. I perceive no causes 
which are likely to check this progressive increase of the Anglo-American 
population for the next hundred years; and before that space of time has 
elapsed, I believe that the territories and dependencies of the United States 
will be covered by more than a hundred millions of inhabitants, and di- 
vided into forty States! I admit that these hundred millions of men have 
no hostile interests; I suppose, on the contrary, that they are all equally 
interested in the maintenance of the Union; but I am still of opinion, 
that where there are a hundred millions of men, and forty distinct nations, 
unequally strong, the continuance of the federal government can only be 
a fortunate accident. 

‘“‘ Whatever faith I may have in the perfectibility of man, until human 
nature is altered, and men wholly transformed, I shall refuse to believe in 
the duration of a government which is called upon to hold together forty 
different peoples, disseminated over a territory equal to one half of Europe 
in extent; to avoid all rivalry, ambition, and struggles between them; 
and to direct their independent activity to the accomplishment of the same 
designs.” —vol. ii, pp. 390—392. 

To the question, What are the chances of duration of the repub- 
lican institutions of the United States ?—the answer given is more 
hopeful and favourable as respects permanence. The author argues 
that a republic for the present is the natural state of the Anglo- 
Americans—that in order to destroy it, all the laws must be changed 
at the same time ; that a great alteration must take place in their 
Manners and opinions—and that there would be many difficulties 
in the way of creating an aristocracy among them. We observe on 
these as on all other subjects, his remarkable acquaintance with the 
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history of nations, as well as a deep insight into the principles which 
regulate human nature ; but it is not by short extracts that we can 
give effect to his reasonings, because they are all so deduced from 
previously illustrated doctrines, so fortified by them, that it is like 
judging of a doric pillar from a sight of some portion of its capitals. 

In the conclusion our author takes a magnificent idea of the pre.. 
sent and still more of the future extension and sway of the Anglo- 
Americans. © The territory now possessed by them, he says, forms 
about one-twentieth part of the habitable globe; but that it is not 
to be supposed they will always remain within the States ; indeed, 
they have already far overstepped such boundaries. He considers 
the Spaniards and the Anglo-Americans, including British Cana- 
dians, as, properly speaking, the only two races which divide the 
possession of the New World. But as the British race has acquired 
an amazing preponderance over all the other European races in that 
quarter of the globe, on account of their civilization, industry, and 
power, the lines at present marked out by treaties will not stop them, 
for they tend gradually to transgress these imaginary barriers. 


‘It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse of the British race in 
the New World can be arrested. ‘The dismemberment of the Union, and 
the hostilities which might ensue, the abolition of republican institutions, 
and the tyrannical government which might succeed it, may retard this 
impulse, but they cannot prevent it from ultimatelf fulfilling the destinies 
to which that race is reserved. No power upon earth can close upon the 
emigrants that fertile wilderness which offers resources to all industry 
and a refuge from all want. Future events, of whatever nature they may 
be, will not deprive the Americans of their climate or of their inland 
seas, of their great rivers or of their exuberant soil. Nor will bad laws, 
revolutions, and anarchy, be able to obliterate that love of prosperity and 
that spirit of enterprise which seem to be the distinctive characteristics of 
their race, or to extinguish that knowledge which guides them on their 
way. 

“Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one event at least is sure. 
At a period which may be said to be near, (for we are speaking of the 
life of a nation,) the Anglo-Americans will alone cover the immense space 
contained between the Polar regions and the Tropics, extending from the 
coasts of the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The territory 
which will probably be occupied by the Anglo-Americans at some future 
time, may be computed to equal three quarters of Europe in extent. 
The climate of the Union is upon the whole preferable to that of Europe, 
and its natural advantages are not less great; it is therefore evident that 
its population will at some future time be proportionate to ourown. Europe, 
divided as it is between so many different nations, and torn as it has been 
by incessant wars and the barbarous manners of the middle ages, has 
notwithstanding attained a population of 410 inhabitants to the square 
league. What cause can prevent the United States from having as nu- 
merous a population in time ? 

‘“‘Many ages must elapse before the divers offsets of the British race in 
America cease to present the same homogeneous characteristics : and the 
time cannot be foreseen at which a permanent inequality of conditions will 
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be established in the New World. «Whatever differences may arise, from 
peace or from war, from freedom or oppression, from prosperity or want, 
between the destinies of the different descendants of the great Anglo- 
American family, they will at least preserve an analogous social condition, 
and they will hold in common the customs and the opinions to which that 
social condition has given birth.”—vol. ii, pp. 453—455. 

The tié of religion, during the middle ages, imbued the whole 
population with the same civilization ; but the Anglo-Americans 
have many other bonds of union, and they live at a time when the 
tendency to equality among mankind is general. There are now 
means of intellectual intereourse, unknown before ; so that there is 
less difference, at present, between the Europeans and their descen- 
dants in the New World, than there was in the thirteenth century 
between towns only separated by a river. ‘The time will therefore 
come, continues our author, when one hundred and fifty millions of 
men will be livingin North America, the progeny of one race, and 
equal as well as similar in those points of feeling and opinion that 
are the surest bonds of union and prosperity. ‘ The rest is uncer- 
tain, but this is certain ; and it 1s a fact new to the world—a fact 
fraught with such portentous consequences as to baffle the efforts 
even of the imagination.” 

‘There are,atthe present time, two great nations inthe world, which seem 
to tend towards the same end, although they started from different points: I 
allude to the Russians andthe Americans. Both of them have grown up 
unnoticed; and whilst the attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, 
they have suddenly assumed a most prominent place amongst the nations, 
and the world learned their existence and their greatness at almost the 
same time. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural limite, 
and only to be charged with the maintenance of their power; but these 
are still in the act of growth: all the others are stopped, or continue to 
advance with extreme difficulty; these are proceeding with ease and with 
celerity along a path to which the human eye can assign no term. The 
American struggles against the natural obstacles which oppose him ; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men: the former combats the wilderness and 
savage life; the latter, civilization with all its weapons and its arts: the 
conquests of the one are therefore gained by the ploughshare; those of the 
other, by the sword. The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest 
to accomplish his ends, and give free scope to the unguided exertions and 
common sense of the citizens; the Russian centres all the authoriy of 
society in a single arm: the principal instrument of the former is freedom ; 
of the latter servitude. Their starting-point is different, and their courses 
are not the same; yet each of them seems to be marked out by the will 
ef Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.”—vol. ii, pp. 466 457. 


Thus is this able and eloquent work wound up, nor could a more 
splendid and ennobling picture engage the mind of any writer or 
reader. Were it not that the principles of human nature exhibit 
on all occasions and in all situations, virtues, vices, and weaknesses, 
we might suppose that an approach to perfection in government 
and social institutions, might arise out of the amazingly beautiful 
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panorama now spread before the imagination. But there is the 
germ of discontent, disagreement, and turbulence lurking in every 
bosom, and therefore in every community, which is always apt to de- 
velope itself, though in a manner, it may be, novel and unforeseen. 
Still, may we not expect that instead of a war of physical strength 
and of inequality, a war of opinion may be the valve by which man- 
kind will give vent to their evil passions, or misunderstandings ? in 
that case a new science in politics will arise. The reading of this 
well translated and superior work has helped to convince us, that 
that new science is rapidly gathering those elements that are to form 
its ground-work, and that its illustrations and supporters are on the 
increase, at a pace, no less impetuous. 





Art. X.—First Impressions : a Series of Letters from France, Switzer- 
land, and Savoy, written in 1833-34. By Joun Davies, B.D., Rector 
of St. Pancras, Chichester, &c. London: Seeleyand Co. 1835. 


Here we are again, treading the worn-out road that is annually 
hurried along by thousands of Cockneys, skulkers, invalids, and 
young people just let loose from school, some tithe of whom com- 
mit their first impressions to paper, and which we are doomed to 
yawn over. And yet, were each one of this restless multitude 
capable of ascertaining what was the precise nature and extent. of 
these first impressions ; and secondly, were he capable of committing 
them fairly and freshly to his portable tablets, we cannot but think, that 
as many interesting sketches might be transmitted across the chan- 
nel as there were travellers ; for though they might resolve them- 
selves into classes, the shades of difference would confer on each class 
the variety and completeness of a cabinet. But we have been so ac- 
customed to find incapacity, haste, or prejudice to prevail, that we 
open a volume with an unfavourable notion uppermost, when such 
hackneyed titles meet our eye as the one now before us. Such was 
the feeling with which we opened the present volume. To be sure 
we could not overlook such capitals as B. D. appended to the au- 
thor’s name ; but how often have we found titles and degrees fair to 
the eye, and false to the sense ! ! 

Without longer preface, we must now confess, that in the present 
instance we have been agreeably disappointed. If the author 
traverses a hackneyed road, he does not. confine himself, nor gene- 
rally keep to the objects commonly described, or as commonly treated. 
He is honest, frank, consistent, and independent throughout. He 
proposed to himself, and, as became his profession in life, a parti- 
cular object to be kept chiefly in view throughout his tour, viz. the 
moral and religious aspect of the scenes which he witnessed ; and 
regarding these he speaks strongly and characteristically. He 1s 
not only a minister of the established Church of England, but he 
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seems to belong to the Evangelical party; and in going through 
Catholic countries, his strictures are what will be called intolerant 
and illiberal by those who are not of that class. On other subjects 
he is also energetic and intelligent in a marked degree; nor is he 
ever sour in temper, nor gloomy in anticipation. 

In glancing at some of the scenes described and statements made, 
we shall not depart from our uniform practice of avoiding to express 
any opinion on the debateable ground of religion. We shall, fflaed 
introduce but a few references to what the author considers the 
errors or extravagancies of Popery. There are other materials suf- 
ficient to engage us in these pages. But still, we maintain that the 
having precise objects in view for study and investigation, anda happ 
power of expressing himself on at has conferred upon this wor 
a character far superior to nine-tenths of the tours that are pub- 
lished; though, after all, by religionists of the same way of thinking 
with Mr. Davies, will the work be chiefly prized. 

The author introduces an account of his first impressions on 
visiting the countries named in his title-page, with certain general 
observations, in some of which we cordially agree, while we ad- 
mire them for their energy and precision. He well says, although 
national character cannot in any case be reduced to a standard of 
absolute or undeviating uniformity, it yet presents certain features 
that are descriptive and decided. The daring and reckless ingenuity 
of the French has been exemplified even in their experiments on 
human nature. It has been made to pass through almost every 
ordeal, for the avowed purpose of developing its capabilities, and 
ameliorating its social condition. Every form of government, every 
philosophic theory, every combination of prejudices and passions 
have been tried during the short space of fifty years. Religion has 
also been as variously transformed—Popery, Atheism, and lastly, 
Latitudinarianism, which is closely allied to Setasiistin recognizing 
all forms of religion as being equa!ly good—have each been the na- 
tional belief. Now, as to the actual result of all these changes, be- 
tween France in 1835, and France in 1785, our author declares, 
notwithstanding its discordances, turmoil, suffering, and error, that 
it is impossible not to recognize a variety of most important and 
salutary changes. 

That our author is a discerning and happy delineator of national 
character, and of the real condition of the F rench, .at the time he 
visited their country, without however being virulent or scornful, 
may be illustrated by the following extract. 


‘“ The general character of the people, as quick of apprehension, and 
keenly susceptible of impression—as vain and volatile, gay and sprightly, 
courageous and dissolute, appears to have undergone little or no alteration. 
Nature in these respects seems to have cast it into a mould, which renders 
it almost entirely independent of the ordinary influences springing from 
political and economical arrangements. ‘To the eye of a casual and tran- 
sient visitant, especially if his moral sensibilities are not distinguished by 
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any peculiar acuteness, there is much on the surface of society in France, 
which must appear in a high degree fascinating and engaging. There js 
a gaiety of heart—a buoyancy of spirits—an elasticity of nerve, which 
unitedly give an expression of riant exultation to the whole aspect of life, 
The men appear to be all frank, and the women all cheerful. Their charac- 
teristic follies and even vices are often curiously and almost inseparably 
interwoven with some imposing quality. Their vanity imparts a tone of 
amenity and politeness to their conversational intercourse, which is calcu- 
lated to convey the impression of the most perfect cordiality, and mutual 
respect; and their very profligacy seldom fails to hide its deformity be- 
neath the garb of a spurious and yet modest decorum. To one who does not 
look much beyond outward forms and ceremonies, and expressions of coun- 
tenance, as indicative of religious feeling, there is also much among them, 
which must convey the idea of the most fervent and profound devotion. 
To the crude and short-sighted politician above all—to one, who is accus- 
tomed to speculate on the institutions of other countries, in order to be 
enabled to perceive and declaim on the alleged inferiority or injustice of 
those of his own—there is here much of what is attractive and imposing. 
There is an uniformity in the character and application of the laws, as they 
affect the various classes and members of the community, which it would 
certainly be difficult to attain in the same degree, without resolving the 
whole mass of society into its first elements; and, in contempt of all the 
complex interests and relations, which for ages have been more elosely 
combining with the existing system, re-adjusting its component parts with 
all the regularity and accuracy of the law of definite proportions. In the 
affairs of morality and religion, so far as they fall under the cognizance of 
the law, there is manifested an attempt, and to a certain extent a success- 
ful attempt, to adapt the economy to the propensities and prejudices of 
human nature, rather than to raise human nature to one pure and authori- 
tative standard; there is a freedom from all interference with habits and 
opinions, except so far as they may be deemed dangerous to the stability 
of the existing government, which must strike one, who cannot pursue 
these principles beyond their palpable and immediate bearing on the poli- 
tical condition of society, as exceedingly philosophical and profound.”— 
pp. Xi—xiil. 

The political dissaffection, or restlessness, of what is vauntingly 
called “* Young France,” at this moment is no less happily charac- 
terized by Mr. Davies. Most of the young men in Paris, he is led 
to believe, are brought up without any principle whatever as the 
basis of character, or as the guide to virtuous conduct, which gives 
an insight into-the real political condition of such a volatile people. 
Hence, there is “a species of foul air, which floats through almost 
every department of society, and is ready to explode with destruc- 
tive violence, whenever the torch of open rebellion may come in 
contact with it.” And the system of coercive administration which 
a government, itself the offspring of a revolution, has been obliged 
to adopt, whereby almost every element of real liberty has been 


crushed, is quoted as a proof. a sd 
Libertinism is also charged against the nation as prevailing to an 
alarming extent, or rather against Paris, which claims to be France; 
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but this is no new statement. Now, the existence of the various in- 
fluences and evils that have been mentioned, with some others, pro- 
duce a strange complexity of phenomena in that country, and a 
state of things that is melancholy in a high degree, though there be 
persons on both sides of the channel who view religion and morals 
as subordinate matters, in estimating the condition of a people. 
We are glad, however, to meet in our author’s pages, notwithstand- 
ing his previous sombre colouring, a reiteration of an opinion pre- 
viously expressed, viz., that there is much in the present aspect of 
France and other continental States, at once to excite admiration, 
to encourage hope,’and to animate benevolent exertion. 


‘«‘ At no former period in the history of these countries, was there actu- 
ally enjoyed through the indulgence of the government a larger measure of 
religious liberty. Popery, though still true to its character as an infallible, 
and therefore unchangeable system, and though animated by the same 
spirit, is no longer sustained in the same exclusive domination by the great, 
nor regarded with the same blind and superstitious veneration by the vulgar. 
Infidelity,{though still walking to and fro through the length and breadth 
of the land, under the guise of a mild and tolerant scepticism, has been con 
strained by the;experience of half a century of bloodshed and crime, to ac- 
knowledge the absolute necessity of religion, as that which alone can cement 
the social union and satisfy the restless cravings of the collective national 
mind. Education, literature, and science, though wanting much that is 
wholesome, and combined with much that is deleterious, are, notwith- 
standing, gradually breaking down the barriers of ignorance and prejudice, 
and thus opening new channels of communication, by which the streams of 
eternal truth may reach the domains of darkness. Above all, the Bible, 
which until very recently had in France been virtually a prohibited book, 
begins to be widely circulated. Disregarding the fictitious lines of demar- 
cation, which bigotry leagued with indifference had thrown between the 
protestant and catholic population, the volume of inspiration now goes forth 
unshackled, and only requires additional means to travel over the whole 
extent of the land.”—pp. xxxiv, xxxv. 


At the present time, when the habits of friendship, mutual inter- 
course, and assimilation between Britain and Irance, appear daily 
to strengthen and extend, Mr. Davies remarks that there is a 
powerful radiation of religious influence, and still more of political, 
passing and repassing from one country to the other, as palpable as 
the ebb and flow of the intervening channel. A correct knowledge 
of the religious, moral, and social habits of our neighbours (with 
whose destinies we are so intimately connected), should eagerly be 
sought after therefore, and are the points to which he directs himself ; 
and although he denominates his opinions as only amounting to first 
impressions, from the passages,already quoted, our readers will anti- 
cipate that they are worthy of their second consideration. 

Our author defends his own nation, even in respect of our social 
and domestic habits at entertainments, though it be often said that 
the French have an advantage over us, inasmuch as it is not the 
practice, with them, for the ladies to retire into the drawing-room 
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after a certain time and leave the gentlemen to converse over their 
wine. On this somewhat delicate point he is inelined to SUrMmise 
that a portion of the airy frivolity of the French gentlemen is to be 
laid to this habit of constant association with the other sex—that 
hence the men have become effeminate, and the women masculine 
We certainly agree with him, that while nothing is more calculated 
to refine the character of a man, than the frequent society of sensible 
and enlightened females, one sex may become too deeply tinctured 
with the appropriate characteristics of the other. 

Mr. Davies’ account of the present state of literature in France 
is dark, but not more so than we have had reason previously to 
believe ; nor on this point can we but congratulate ourselves in this 
country, on a comparison with our neighbours. 


‘I do not profess to have inquired very deeply into the prevailing cha. 
racter of the present literature of France, but from the little I have seen 
and read—I have seen and read enough to convince me that in general it 
is grievously impregnated with infidelity, impurity, and blasphemy. The 
two most remarkable poets of the present day are, I believe, Scribe and 
Victor Hugo. The first of these is described, by an able French critic, as 
a mere reflector of the corrupt egoisme of the age—the second as a vivid 
imaginist of all that is vile and debasing, in murder, treason, and incest. 
The intellectual and moral philosophy of France is described by the same 
discriminating pen as having undergone, in the course of the last thirty 
years, a variety of transformations, marked, however, by more of change 
than of solid improvement. Under the empire, or during the sway of Na- 
poleon, it was the cold and artificial system of Condillac, originally trans- 
ferred in a perverted state from Locke, and subsequently somewhat modified 
and advanced by Royer Collard. Under the restoration, abjuring the levity 
and gross profaneness of Diderot, Grimm, and Volney, it assumed what 
may be called a social form, consisting chiefly of the utilitarian speculations 
of Bentham, filtered through his disciple and admirer Dumont. Just at 
this time it is a mass of crude and incongruous theories, each professing to 
have discovered the great principle of social perfectionnement—numbering 
among its leading votaries—besides the heroes of St. Simonianism and the 
knights of the new order of Templars—Guizot, Thiers, Fourrier, Mignet, 
Chateaubriand, and numerous others. 

“ In a reading age, the number and character of its periodical journals 
and other fugitive publications afford a tolerably correct index of the taste 
and temper of the times. With these sybilline leaves France abounds. 
‘he whole atmosphere indeed seems to be afloat with them in some form 
or other. Of the newspapers I say nothing, as, with a few rare and credit- 
able exceptions, they are in every country a mere echo of the passions and 
prejudices of the parties by whom they are respectively supported. In this 
respect France is a mere counterpart of England. Of publications designed 
to promote the cause of pure religion and sound morals, however, there 1s 


a deplorable dearth.”"—pp. 13€—138. 


Of religious journals in support of the Protestant faith, the author 
knows only of three in Trance, which have a very confined circula- 
tion compared with the other periodicals. Other sound Protestant 
publications are proportionably rare, the larger number being little 
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else than translations of English treatises. Mr. Davies passes on 
to the consideration of the law for the equal distribution of property 
among children upon the death of their parents. He admits that 
with numerous inconveniences it has its advantages, such as inspir- 
ing the mass of the people with an interest in the welfare of their 
country. But to come to the relative state of comfort between the 
jower orders in England and France, hedeclares that at least in those 
parts of the two countries with which he is acquainted, the rate of 
wages, as compared with the price of the necessaries of life, is de- 
cidedly higher in the former than in the latter. How then comes 
it to pass, that the poor of England suffer more than the poor of 
France ? This is a question of unusual importance at a time when 
a new poor law bill is upon its trial in our own country; and the 
manner in which the author speaks, tends to convince us of the 
wisdom of the measure. He thinks that the fact is to be explained 
on two grounds. 


“ First—that the people of France, in general conscious as they are that 
they have no legal resources beyond the produce of their own exertions 
exercise a much larger share of prudence and foresight in all their rela- 
tive, domestic, and economical arrangements; and secondly—that from 
habit, as well as necessity, they are satisfied and consequently can easily 
supply themselves, with much inferior articles in food, clothing, and fur- 
niture. Another important feature in the case, is, that they usually exer- 
cise a most wise and salutary precaution in the most important of all do- 
mestic arrangements, that of entering into the marriage relation. It is 
a very rare occurrence, in this part of the country—an occurrence 
which takes place only among the most reckless and inconsiderate of 
the species—for a couple to be married until, on both sides, there is a con- 
siderable sum of money, the produce of a series of years of laborious and 
active industry, provided not only to meet the immediate exigencies of 
the occasion, but to be laid up against the dark days of future suffering 
and multiplied demands, and no prudent female thinks of marrying until, 
(besides the fading finery of a bridal dress) she has treasured up a stock of 
clothing of various kinds, sufficient in many cases to sustain the wear and 
tear of a long life. Hence the very rare phenomenon, among the poor of 
this country, of the want of warm and comfortable bedding, and I have 
heard a medical man assert, that in the whole of his experience, he had 
never known a case, in which there appeared to be an urgent deficiency on 
the score of this essential requisite to health and comfort. The other ad- 
vantages, affecting the adjustment of the difficult question of the corres- 
pondent demand and supply of labour, arising from this habit of prudential 
calculation, it is needless to point out. When you connect with these most 
important and influential considerations the palpable fact, that in every 
thing which ministers to luxury or even sober enjoyment in the various 
departments of social life, the French are content with a much lower grade 
in the economical scale, there can be no difficulty in understanding how 
with a scantier relative rate of remuneration, they are far less liable to be 
harassed by still recurring seasons of overwhelming embarrassment and 
distress. It is but fair to add, that this system of prudent economy seems 
to rise through all the gradations of society. Perhaps, indeed, as the re- 
sult of the uncertain tenure of property during a long period of anarchy and 
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convulsion, the habit of hoarding money prevails to a greater extent amongst 
those who possess it, than is quite compatible with those liberal and gener- 
ous notions of expenditure, which prevail among ourselves, and which 
within due limitations, are unquestionably favourable to the general wel. 
fare of the community. It isa well-known fact, that a few years ago, there 
were few houses in this country without a cachét, or secret hiding-place, 
for depositing hoarded wealth, in case any sudden revolutionary movement 
should take place ; and I am credibly informed, that of the men in easy 


circumstances, at this moment, residiug in this town, few expend more than 
half their income.”—pp. 145—148. 


Mr. Davies does not enter very deeply into the political matters 
connected with France; and as we have previously stated, his disqui- 
sitions on religious topics, inso far as the merits of creeds may be 
tested, we are unwilling to introduce. But even as respects religion, 
there is a matter for immediate consideration with all who desire an 
answer as to its practical influence upon the bulk of the people, 
whether they be Catholics or Protestants. And here the author says, 
he fears that in the country alluded to, religion may be reduced to 
a narrow scale, yet, he desires that it may not be misunderstood, 
that with either party there is a total want of religious feeling. We 
have introduced this subject here, that we may have an opportunity 
of presenting our readers with some particular account of matters 
which travellers seldom care about, and therefore can seldom speak 
of with any degree of certainty. We shall quote part of what Mr. 
Davies says of Catholic preaching, and also of Protestantism. 


‘‘T am bound to acknowledge that from the comparatively few oppor- 
tunities I have enjoyed of attending the Catholic preaching of this country: 
it issuperiorinalmost,every point of view, to what I hadanticipated. With 
respect tothe matter and doctrinal sentiments of the sermons I heard, I 
have no hesitation in saying that with the exception of a few peculiarities, 
principally bearing on the point of auricular confession, and an occasional 
superstitious appeal to the wooden cross, suspended below the ceiling, 
many of them were sound and practical, and some truly excellent, such in 
fact as I should be glad to hear from any pulpit in our own church. In 
style, they were generally popular and familiar, full of short sentences and 
personal appeals. In manner, as they were always delivered without 
notes, but for the most part, I believe, memoriter, they were marked by 
great earnestness, and occasionally, the most impassioned gesture, but from 
the rapidity of the preacher’s utterance, sometimes a little intricate and 
involved. But with all the inconveniences of this method, if it be a legi- 
timate object of preaching, to touch the heart as well as to inform the 
judgment, there can be no question that it has infinitely the advantage 
over the more correct, indeed, but withal the more phlegmatic and 
inanimate system, which is usually adopted among ourselves. 

“ Of the state of Protestantism generally in this country, all the informa- 
tion which I have been able to obtain, compels me to say, that until very 
recently it has been awfully and deplorably low. Numbers who were 
outwardly distinguished by that profession, were totally ignorant of all 
the leading articles of the reformed faith, and in many districts they differed 
in nothing from their Catholic neighbours except that they did not attend 
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mass, and would on no account change what they called their religion. 
This state of things is indeed no more than might have been expected from 
the deficiency already specified, both of churches and ministers, and still 
more, I fear in many cases, from the heterodoxy, apathy, and secularity of 
many of the teachers whom they had. In the course of the last few years, 
however, a better spirit has arisen among this important and interesting 
community. ‘They have now Bibles, for their right to the perusal of which 
their fathers perished at the stake or pined away in the dungeon, widely 
circulated among them. They have ministers full of zeal and energy, 
combined with wisdom and discretion, and from these promising circum- 
stances it may be expected, in dependence on the divine blessing, that 
France, which, in escaping from the grasp of the ‘ false prophet’ of popery, 
fell into the foul embrace of the monster of infidelity, will ere long renounce 
the alliance- of both, and attach herself under the banner of pure and 


scriptural Protestantism, to the majesty of celestial truth.’’ — pp. 152 
—154. 


On the subject of French politics we have an amusing applica- 
tion of the word march. In England it is the march of intellect, 
in France it is the march of revolution that are talked of. But leav- 
ing a play upon terms, one thing is confirmed by our author’s testi- 
mony, that the government of Louis Philippe is insecure, and that it 
has hitherto maintained its ground, not through the attachment of 
the people so much as by the dread of each other. We go on to 
Geneva, where, of course, the subject of religion and morals is the 
principal subjects of discussion in these pages. The former of these 
is represented at this moment as a medal, the two sides of which 
are respectively marked with unequivocal characters. It has in 
common with the reformed Church of France, throughout the 
earlier part of the present century, retained nothing more than the 
form of a barren orthodoxy, and next a compound of English Ar- 
lanism, German Rationalism, and French Scepticism. But on the 
other hand, within the course of a few years it has experienced a 
most gratifying revival. And as to morals, according to the test 
which Mr. Davies says he has never known to deceive him—the 
observance of the Sabbath—Geneva had the advantage of any con- 
tinental town of similar magnitude, which he had yet seen. 

Our author visited some of the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, and among other spots, the house formerly occupied by 
Lord Byron, whose genius he admires, whatever may be his opinion 
of the poet’s profligacy. We are pleased with such kinds of 
testimony to literary talent, as the following passage expresses, as 
also with the notice of certain celebrated reformers, that have 
been canonized in that theological region. 


“ After regaling our eyes with this fine panorama, we hastened to visit 
the house formerly occupied by Lord Byron, whom my companion re- 
membered well. This elegant villa rests on the slope of the hill, seperated 
from the verge of the beautiful and romantic Leman by a narrow slip of 
ground planted with the vine. Viewed in connection with the varied 
physical scenery, and the rich intellectual associations which cluster so 
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thickly around, it is hardly possible to conceive a place better calculated for 
poetic musing, or calm contemplation. ‘The northern balcony presents to 
the eye, at one glance, the lake of Geneva in all the loveliness and tran- 
quillity of its blue expanse, and beyond it, skirting the horizon, the loft 
and snow-capped majesty of the Jura, sheltering beneath its awful form, 
spots which have gained a lasting, though for the most part, indeed, melan- 
choly celebrity, as the retreats of Madame de Stiiel, of Voltaire, and of the 
philosophic Charles Bonnet. It was in all probability from the floor of 
this balcony that Byron contemplated with such intense and commingling 
emotions, the midnight storm, which was so much in unison with the 
existing condition of his own spirit—a condition which, in all its elements 
of thought and feeling, he so bitterly laments—to use his. own language 
—that he could not ‘wreak upon expression’—in some one word of ade- 
quate significancy and energy. 

* The house at this time was under a process of repair. It belongs to 
a Mons. Diodati, one of the pastorsof Geneva, and a descendant, I believe, 
of the celebrated and excellent Italian Biblical Commentator of that name. 
There was nothing in it particularly to attract attention, except a most 
nauseating exhibition of a series of portraits of the female favourites of 
different profligate monarchs, but principally of Henry IV. the apostate 
king of France. How a Christian minister could allow the walls of his 
house to be polluted by the pictures of such abandoned wretches—however 
endowed with the fascinations of natural beauty—is to me utterly un- 
accountable. It is no wonder that the reformation made so little progress 
in France, when such men as Henry !V. were among its most prominent 
public champions. But who can be surprised or offended that Henry the 
Great—great he unquestionably was in genius and military prowess— 
should be ranked among reformers, when it was gravely announced in a 
French journal, which a few days since I happened to take up, that Luther 
and Robespierre were the two greatest reformers the world has ever seen.” 
pp. 242—244. 

Of Savoy, which is divided into eight provinces, containing a po- 
pulation of somewhat more than half a million, we learn that al- 
though the monarchical form of government with most of its 
attendant institutions, prevails, still that the hurricane of the 
French Revolution and the iron sway of Napoleon have left an in- 
delible impression not only on the political, but still more on the 
ecclesiastical condition of the mountainous region. Education 
seems however to be more general than might have been expected. 
The duchy contains a great number of literary and philosophical 
institutions. ‘The College Royal is fixed at Chambery, the capital 
of the duchy, and is principally directed by the Jesuits. Cham- 
bery suggests the name of Rousseau, and our author’s observations 
regarding what he saw in the house which was once the residence 


of the celebrated sentimentalist are too good, and too characteristic 
of the author, to be passed over. 


««T}.> most interesting, though not agreeably interesting associations 
connected with the neighbourhood of Chambery, arise perhaps, from the 
fact that for a considerable period the celebrated Jean Jacques Rousseau 
sojourned in its immediate vicinity. In the course of the morning after 
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our arrival there, I visited the little village of Charmette, situated in a 
woody elevation about half a mile above the town—remarkable as the 
scene of the residence of the philosopher and his patroness and paramour, 
Madame de Warens. ‘The house is beautifully situated on the breast of 
the hill, and commands a fine prospect of the vale beneath, and the lofty 
range, of mountains on the other side. The cottage is now uninhabited, 
but is preserved, with a few old articles of furniture, for the purpose of 
being shewn to strangers. In the first room is a portrait of the philosopher 
himself—apparently somewhat advanced in age—with the volume of the 
‘Contract Social’ resting on one side, bearing the inscription so mons- 
trously false as applied to this writer—-‘ Vitam impendere vero.’ On the 
other side are his ‘ Emilie’ and other works. ‘The expression of his coun- 
tenance is totally different from that of his great associate in the work of 
disorganization—Voltaire. That of the latter is a kind of malignant grin 
—that of the former is one of deep and pensive wretchedness. On the 
opposite side of the room is a picture of the woman, who first employed 
him as her gardener, and afterwards admitted him to an intimacy, which 
the philosopher has taken care should not be asecret. In the next room 
is Rousseau’s sofa, on which I did myself the honour of reposing for a few 
seconds. Up stairs we were shown the Oratory and bed-room of Madame 
de W.—The former is a small closet containing various images of our 
blessed Saviour on the cross. In front there is a large picture of the 
Virgin, headed with this inscription, Swh tuum presidium confugimus, 
O Det genttriz.’ 

‘The strange combination of the confused and incongruous elements of 
profligacy and superstition, displayed in this congeries of moral associations, 
affords a curious illustration of the manner in which the human mind some- 
times contrives to bring into union the most irreconcileable principles and 
habits, as embodied in practical conduct. In the room below there is a 
book kept, in which visitors write their names and add any remarks they 
may think proper. This register of opinions presents one of the most 
remarkable medleys of moral criticism which ever fell under my notice. 
The observations, penned for the most part by Frenchmen, are in general, 
extravagantly eulogistic. The name of Rousseau is simply written by 
some, followed by a long series of notes of admiration, deeming this ex- 
pressive silence, doubtless, as alone capable of adequately speaking his 
praise. ‘Iwo English records however, particularly struck me—the first 
apparently of a young lady, who, after much fulsome frippery, states her 
having visited .this ‘ Holy shrine’ in happier times. Some gentleman, a 
little more gifted with common sense, immediately after records the fol- 
lowing good wish on her behalf :—‘ Mayest thou be as happy as sentiment- 
alism will permit thee, poor girl!’—The temptation thus to immortalise 
one’s self was irresistable. I also left my record. I do not recollect the 
exact words. They were probably somewhat more strongly expressive of 
detestation at the abuse of perverted talent, and all the awful consequences 
of that perversion, than I should choose deliberately to adopt. They im- 
plied, I believe, that, in such a view of the case, with all the splendour of 
his unquestioned genius, and in spite of the far-beaming halo of celebrity 
which encircles his name, I would rather have animated one of the lowest 
reptiles of creation, than be identified with the spirit of Rousseau. You, 
who can sympathize with my feelings, will excuse the warmth of these 
expressions. But I must check my pen. The disastrous effects of what 
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are called the aberrations of genius, in this and other similar cases, are 
however, too awful to be left on such an occasion altogether unnoticed, 


On such a theme—st natura negat, facit indignatio versum.’—pp, 292 
—295. ) 


Lyons, which has always been considered one of the strong holds 
of Protestantism in France, is said, by Mr. Davies, to have expe- 
rienced a revival within these three or four years. But when he visit- 
ed that city, it presented a sickening sight. It had, in fact, all the 
appearance of a place which had just been sacked by the enemy, 
and abandoned for a considerable time to the desolation of fire, the 
cannon, and the sword—arising from the state of civil war which 
had been raging for six successive days. In accounting for such 


deplorable defects, three causes are assigned. We shall quote 
them in the anthor’s precise words. 


“ (1). Morad. In illustration of this head of causation, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I never visited any town in England or France 
which appeared to be so utterly abandoned to every species of irreligion 
and vice. Out of the immense population of Lyons, the only persons in 
fact who appear to have any clear and correct notions of the principles 
and doctrines of christianity, are the small community belonging to the 
church of Monod already mentioned. It is almost needless to say that 
the Sabbath had hardly any appearance of a day devoted to holy pur- 
poses. ‘The shops were open as on other days, and the streets were 
echoing with profane and ribald songs. ‘The merchants, who constitute 
nearly the whole body of the wealth and property of the place, are en- 
tirely given up to the pursuit of gain. The workmen, who were the 
immediate authors of this bloody catastrophe, and the remnant of whom 
are eagerly awaiting the opportunity of engaging in another with better 
success, are, as I have been assured, and.as I can easily believe, the most 
reckless and unprincipled race of men on the face of the earth. Covetous- 
ness, impurity, pride and ambition, seem, in reality, to be the demons 
which rule the place. This, I have not the least doubt, is a correct de- 
scription of the prevailing and predominating habits of the community— 
with a reserve in favour of a small band who, like Lot in the midst of 
Sodom, have ever been preserved as faithful witnesses for God. (2). 
Political. Under this head must be prominently placed the attempt of 
the French government, to put down by means of the recent law of asso- 
ciations and other strong measures, the numerous popular combinations 
with which the whole country, but more especially the large manufacturing 
towns swarm, and which unquestionably threaten the very existence ot 
social and civilized society. ‘The two most powerful and best organized 
of these confederacies are the ‘ Societé des droits des Hommes,’ owning 
Robespierre for its founder and patron, and that ‘ Des amis du Peuple. 
Dangerous to the peace of the community as is the permanent existence 
of all such combinations, though it is not to be denied that emergencies 
may arise which may justify such concentration of strength—it is enough 
to stamp the real character of the first of these unions, that it should 
recognize as its tutelary saint, a man who cannot be more accurately de- 
scribed than as the most ferocious of cannibals—the most savage of the 
revolutionary purveyors for the lantern and the guillotine—the quintes- 
sence, in short, of the most infernal malignity, barbarity, and impiety. 
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(3). The oecastonal cause of these tumults was the trial of some workmen 
belonging to the Society of the Mutuellites, or the Trades’ Union, which 
produced a complete riot in the court of justice, and ended in the horrible 
and sanguinary devastations already noticed. Independently of the almost 
utter annihilation of the trade of Lyons, and the improbability of its ever 
being able to recover its former commercial greatness, this event is esti- 
mated to have been attended with an immediate loss of at least twelve or 
fifteen hundred lives, and of property amounting to no less than sixty 
millions of francs. Who can contemplate such a catastrophe without 
feeling with emphatic force the declaration of the inspired writer, even 
in reference to the affairs of this life and the security and welfare of the 
sucial system, that righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach 
to any people.”’—pp. 310—312. 

Enough has been given in these pages to show the spirit and 
talent of the author. Whether we approve of the former or not in 
all its expressions, there is no question as to his integrity, piety, 
and earnestness. He has no doubt glanced at a variety of sub- 
jects which require investigation and deliberation. But these he 
has evidently bestowed, at the same time that he approached such 
topics with a matured judgment and established principles. Upon 
these grounds we have great reliance upon his statements respect- 
ing the most important of all national or personal features of 
character—those of religion and morality. In short he writes 
and thinks as becomes a minister of the Church of England, 
and a native of her soil. He grieves over the condition of 
France, and is solicitous that his countrymen should know, 
in order to guard against whatever is seductive and injurious in the 
prevailing principles of those who are separated from us only by a 
narrow frith. But he is far from indulging in a jealous or un- 
social antipathy. His desire indeed is worthy of a Christian, for 
he prays that the two great divisions of the human family, which 
are separated merely by a narrow channel may proceed in a career 
of cordial and generous emulation in the pursuit of all that is noble, 
enlightened, and philanthropic. We are at the same time sure, 
that England is far in advance of her rival, and worthy above all 
other countries of I’rance’s imitation. 

‘It is impossible, indeed, on an impartial survey of the past history 
and the present condition of both countries, not to feel the superiority of 
Our own in almost evety thing which is most conducive to the honour, 
the dignity, and the happiness of man. Incommerce, in arts, and in arms, 
we staud confessedly pre-eminent. Our science, while equally bold and 
vigorous in its researches, is more cautious in its inductions, more guarded 
in its speculations, and above all, more reverential in its acknowledgments 
to a system of revelation incomparably brighter than human sagacity could 
have ever disclosed tothe view. Our literature, while equally imaginative 
and discursive, is less tainted by impurity. Our liberties, while more 
stable and extended, are less stained with blood. Our religion is at once 
more pure and more tolerant—our morality more solid and uniform in its 
operations. Our domestic virtues—the ornament of one sex and the pledge 
of the purest happiness to the other, and forming by their combination the 
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well-spring of all the endearing charities of life—are too palpably and 
avowedly superior to admit of a comparison. With such advantages in 
our favour, let us claim, and claiming, let us wisely exercise the privileges 
of the just and salutary ascendency, which they establish. Instead of 
yielding ourselves to the seductive influence of a lax and baseless system 
of conventional principles and habits, let us aim to stamp on surrounding 
nations the impress of all that is wise, and great, and good in our own 
character and institutions; and not confining these inestimable benefits 
within the narrow circle of our own shores, be it ours to render them co- 
extensive with the range of our authority, our alliance, and our example. 
Conscious at once of their value, and of the responsibilty which they in- 
volve, to us it belongs— 
es to spread them wide, 

And let them circulate through every vein 

Of our vast empire, that where Britian’s power 

Is felt, mankind may feel her blessings too”’—pp. 329, 330, 








Art. XI.—Reminiscences of an Intercourse with George Berthold 
Niebuhr. By Francis Lirzer. London: Bentley. 1835. 


Tuoucu these Reminiscences regard a historian whose celebrity 
is high all over Europe, they are rather affectionate than ver 
striking or brilliant. ‘They are too meagre and disjointed to 
amount to a Life, and are just what they pretend to be, a personal 
record, such as an admirer would be likely to keep of the habits and 
character of a great man, with whom he was on the most intimate 
and friendly terms. Neither do they amount to an anxious collec- 
tion of table-talk, but rather to a sight of Niebuhr in the capacity 
of a friend and arelative, or rather, as he appeared in private and 
social life. 

Now, although this great scholar, does not in these pages stand 
out as a prodigy, or keep the reader in a state of constant excite- 
ment and expectancy on account of his sudder bursts of genius, 
there attaches to this picture of him, much of amiable nature, and 
dignified bearing, so as to make us love to think of his memory, 
and to declare, as it has been declared to Sir Isaac Newton's 
honour and superior humanity, that his fame consisted not in going 
out of the beaten path, but in outstripping those that started with 
him in the same direction. 

The subject of these Reminiscences, the celebrated historian of 
Rome, was born in Copenhagen in 1776, but before he was two 
years old his father, who was a German, and had been much in 
Eastern countries, received an appointment in Germany, whither 
he took his son. From Niebuhr’s account, his father appears to 
have been in some respects a singular man, but one of an original 
and powerful cast of mind. He taught his son English and 
French, and other branches of knowledge. An intercourse with 
several distinguished scholars, early inspired the future historian 
with a love for the classics. At one time he studied law at a foreign 
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University, and afterwards he went to Edinburgh in order to be- 
come acquainted with the natural sciences, where he remained 
eighteen months. In his own country he afterwards held respon- 
sible situations, and performed important offices successively under 
Government ; in the meanwhile he pursued his favourite studies 
with ardour and singular success. In 1816, he was appointed 
Prussian minister at the Papal See, and hence in a great measure 
must have been derived the extraordinary amount of his antiqua- 
rian knowledge of the eternal city. The author says, that to walk 
with him over the ancient Forum was like passing along with a 
guide from classic times, so clear was the whole scene before his 
eye. Niebuhr died in 183], at a period of his life when much was 
expected from him. 

This historian “ was small in stature and thin; his voice of a 
very high pitch. He could not see well at a distance, and made 
sometimes strange mistakes.” The author goes on to say, that he 
lived very frugally, wine and water being his usual beverage. He 
frequently shaved while walking up and down the room, and would 
even talk during this dangerous operation. He disliked smoking, 
but took snuff to excess. He did not write, as the ancient scholar, 
a whole book with one pen; but he used a pen a very long time 
before he mended it, turning it all round so as to use always its 
sharp point. Yet he wrote a neat hand. WHis rare memory en- 
abled him to study frequently without a pen; and he would some- 
times be found in a lying posture on a sofa, holding the work of an 
ancient writer over his head ; not works which he read by way of 
relaxation, but, it might be, those he studied with the keenest 
attention. He remembered almost every thing he had read, at any 
period of his life, resembling in this respect, what we have under- 
stood Sir Walter Scott once said of himself—‘‘I hardly ever for- 
get any thing that has at any time made an impression on my 
memory.” Niebuhr said that without a strong memory he never 
should have been able to write his history, for notes and extracts 
would have formed an inaccessible mass, had he not possessed the 
index in his mind. He was also able to study and write when 
there was a great noise around him. Neither the playing of his 
children in the same room, nor the loud conversation of others, would 
disturb him when he had once taken the pen. Yet with the whole 
range of classics present in his mind, he hardly ever quoted for 
ornament, not even in his letters.*,.Besides being above the vanity, 
it is alledged that quotations of the kind would not have been con- 
genial to his cast of mind, which looked too much at the real state 
of things in antiquity, to indulge much in these ornamental illustra- 
tions. He liked the simplest style of writing. 

As to disposition he cannot be said to have been decidedly gay ; 
yet he loved hilarity and relished a joke. His feelings were alto- | 
gether refined, and those of a finely organized mind. He repeat- 
edly rolled on the ground with his children. His simplicity was 
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very great ; he could forgive where others would have long remem: 
bered. Frankness was a peculiarly striking feature in his character, 
“‘T found him one day pale,” says the author, “and asked him: 
whether he did not feel well. ‘I feel sad,’ said he, ‘and have not 
slept well. I have punished my Marcus last night, for I felt con- 
vinced that he had not told me the truth; proofs appeared to be 
convincing ; and yet I found afterwards that he was innocent,’ 
He asked the child’s pardon several times.”” Mr. Niebuhr was 
twice married ; and his second wife died a few days after himself, 
Yet he must have been a loving and tender husband to both; for 
the author says, ‘‘ I Have seen him and his second wife, a relative 
of the first, standing before her portrait in silent contemplation.” 
These are points that require no commentary, for they speak volumes’ 
of themselves. 

The author from whose narrative, of course, we are gathering 
these notices, farther states, that Niebuhr’s physical courage was 
not great, though his conviction and feeling of duty would havé 
premgees him to expose himself to any danger. ‘‘ His mind was 
ormed to observe man in his various relations, such as commerce, 
agriculture, and politics. He took delight in applying the know- 
ledge thus gathered to times long gone by, but familiar to him by 
persevering study, extensive knowledge of languages, and a vivid 
memory. He was a politician in history, and an historical philo- 
gist. His power of combination was remarkable, as the reader 
may know from his works. This formed the strength of his mind. 
Though he loved the fine arts, and was delighted by master-work, 
still, I believe, he had no eye for them ; nor was his love of the 
fine arts a matter of the inmost soul. They did not form a sphere 
in which his mind moved with independence. With regard to 
politics, Mr. Niebuhr must be classed with those who look back 
rather than forward. His heart was with the people, but he dis- 
liked modern political principles. No scholar was ever more im- 
partial than he was; he loved science wherever it appeared.” In 
temper he was quick, and at times impatient. 

Such is a summary of the sketch which Mr. Lieber gives of 
his deceased friend. ‘The remainder of the volume contains an 
Introduction, which is by far the most interesting part of the work, 
giving a narrative of the manner in which the two friends became 
acquainted, and from which we learn not alittle of them both ; and 
also a collection of aphorisms as they fell from the historian’s 
mouth. The Introduction, however, shall chiefly serve us in what 
follows, and in order to understand the relation in which the author 
stood to the other, he informs us— 

“] went in the year 1821 to Greece, led by youthful ardour to assist 
the oppressed and struggling descendants of that people whom all civ!- 
lized nations love and admire. After having suffered many hardships 
and bitter disappointments, and finding it impossible either to fight or to 
procure the means for a bare subsistence, however small, I resolved 1A 
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1822 to return, as so many other Philhellenes were obliged todo. The 
small sum which I had obtained by selling nearly every article I 
possessed, was rapidly dwindling away: I should have died of hunger 
had J] remained longer. Before, therefore, my money was entirely ex- 
hausted, I took passage at. Messalunghi in a small vessel bound for An- 
cona. One scudo and a half was all that remained in my purse after I 
had paid the commander of the tartan—a price which was very high for 
the poor accommodation, or rather absence of all accommodation, but only 
natural considering my helpless state, and that the commander of the 
vessel was a Greek. We hada rough passage, during which we were 
obliged to seek shelter in the bay of Gorzola,on the coast of Dalmatia ; 
and on Easter-eve we entered the port of Ancona. I remembered hav- 
ing heard from a fellow-student of mine in Germany, that he intended to 
abandon the pandects and follow the fine arts: if he had done so, I con- 
cluded he would be by this time in Rome. Ina letter, therefore, to one 
of the first artists in that city, whom I knew only by reputation, I enclosed 
another to my friend, hoping that the former might have happened _ to 
hear of him. In this letter ] asked for money to enable me to defray the 
expenses of the quarantine: should J be unable tv do this, the captain who 
had brought me would have been bound to pay my expenses, and I should 
have been obliged to pay him by serving on board his vessel. This regu- 
laton is fair enough. Caution prohibits any thing being touched which 
comes from persons in quarantine; the establishment, therefore, must 
furnish articles of comfort and sustenance on credit, which would be 
often abused if the quarantine establishment had not the right to look to 
the captain, and the captain to the passenger. 

“ There was then a fair chance that I should have to work for some 
time asa sailor on board a Greek vessel, until we should go tw anchor in 
some large port, where J might find a consul of my own nation, to whom 
I could disclose my situation, and who would feel disposed to assist me 
until I could obtain from home the means of returning. But my friend 
happened to be at Rome and to have money, and with the promptness 
of a German student sent me all he possessed at the time.’—pp. 7—10. 


Unfortunately an old woman who had come from Greece in the 
same ship, died shortly after they entered into quarantine, which 
caused another most harrassing extension of their quarantine con- 
finement, and when set at liberty the author’s passport was in such 
disorder, that he was denied another to conduct him to Rome, which 
he was so anxious to visit. A Danish gentleman, who had gone to 
Greece for the same purpose with Mr. Lieber, was now his com- 
panion, and in much the same condition. A stratagem was fallen 
upon ; they hired a vetturino, and after a time, bribed the coach- 
man to drive towards Rome. When near the city they jumped out 
of the carriage, directed the vetturino to retain their knapsacks un- 
til called for, and entered the Porta del Populo on foot, as if quite 
familiar with the place. Our author found his friend, and shared 
his room with him. . But he could not reside at Rome for any length 
of time without having permission from the police, nor could he ob- 
tain this without a certificate from the minister of his country, that 
his passport was in order; but so contrary was the case, that. he 
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was ashamed to show it at the Prussian legation. Mr. Niebuhr 
was the minister, and hoping that the historian of Rome would 
not drive him from the city without allowing time to see it, he pro- 
ceeded to the legation, but not without fear. 


‘‘The Prussian minister resided at the Palazzo Orsini, or, as it js 
equally often called, Teatro di Marcello; for the palace is on and within 
the remains of the theatre which Augustus built and dedicated to his 
nephew Marcellus. My heart grew heavier the nearer I approached 
this venerable pile, to which a whole history is attached, from the times 
of antiquity, through the middle ages, when it served as a castle to its 
proud inmates, and down to the most recent times. The idea that | 
might be disbelieved, prevented me for a moment from proceeding any 
farther to that building, under an engraving of which in my posses- 
sion, I now find that 1 afterwards wrote the words, ‘In questa rovina 
retrovas la vita.’ 

‘* I did not see the minister; he was busily engaged; but the secretary 
of the legation received me with a humanity which made my heart thrill, 
heightened as was its effect by the contrast with all I had lately expe- 
rienced. I told my story plainly: he went to the minister, and returned 
with a paper written in his own hand, on showing which the Papal police 
‘were to give me the necessary permission to reside in Rome :— for,’ said 
he, ‘it is clear that without means you cannot proceed; and as you are 
probably in want of funds necessary for the moment, the minister has di- 
rected me to hand you this as aloan. You can take it without any un- 
pleasant feeling, as it is part of a sum which Prince Henry (brother to the 
reigning king, then residing in Rome) has placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Niebuhr for the assistance of gentlemen who might return from Greece. 
Prince Henry of course does not wish to know the names of those who 
have been assisted by his means; so you need feel no scruples.’ ”’—pp. 
18—20. 

Niebuhr had expressed a wish to see our author at acertain hour 
on the following day. 


‘When I went next morning at the appointed time, as I thought, Mr. 
f Niebuhr met me on the stairs, being on the point of going out. He re- 
{ ceived me with kindness and affability, returned with me to his room, 
thy made me relate my whole story, and appeared much pleased that I could 
i give him some information respecting Greece, which seemed to be not 
void of interest to him. Our conversation lasted several hours, when he 
broke off, asking me to return to dinner. I hesitated in accepting the in- 
vitation, which he seemed unable to understand. He probably thought that 
a person in my situation ought to be vlad to receive an invitation of this 
kind ; and, in fact, any one might feel gratified in being asked to dine 
with him, especially in Rome. When I saw that my motive for declining 
so flattering an invitation was not understood, I said, throwing a glance at 
my dress, ‘ Really sir, I am not in a state to dine with an excellency.’ He 
stamped with his foot and said with some animation, ‘are diplomatists always 
believed to be so cold-hearted ! I am the same that] was in Berlin when I 
delivered my lectures : your remark was wrong.’ No argument could be 
urged against such reasons. 
“J recollect that dinner with delight. His conversation, abounding ™ 
rich and various knowledge and striking observations; his great kind- 
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ness; the acquaintance I made with Mr. Niebuhr; his lovely children, 
who were so beautiful, that when, at a later period, I used to walk 
with them, the women would exclaim, ‘Ma guardate, guardate, che 
angeli!’—a good dinner (which I had not enjoyed for a long time) in 
a high vaulted room, the ceiling of which was painted in the style of 
Italian palaces ; a picture by the mild Francia close by; the sound of the 
murmuring fountain in the garden, and the refreshing beverages in cool- 
ers, which I had seen, but the day before, represented in some of the most 
masterly pictures in the Italian schools ;—in short, my consciousness of 
being at dinner with Niebuhr in his house at Rome—and all this in so 
bold relief to my late and not unfrequently disgusting sufferings, would 
have rendered the moment one of almost perfect enjoyment and happiness, 
had it not been for an annoyance which, I have no doubt will appear here 
a mere trifle. However, reality often widely differs from its description on 
paper. Objects of great effect for the moment become light as air, and 
others, shadows and vapours in reality, swell into matters of weighty con- 
sideration when subjected to the recording pen—a truth, by the way, 
which applies to our daily life, as well as to transactions of powerful 
effect —and it is, therefore, the sifting tact which constitutes one of the 
most necessary, yet difficult, requisites for a sound historian. 

‘‘My dress consisted as yet of nothing better than a pair of un- 
blacked shoes, such as are not unfrequently worn in the Levant; a 
pair of socks of coarse Greek wool; the brownish pantaloons frequently 
worn by sea-captains in the Mediterranean; and a blue frock-coat, 
through which two balls had passed—a fate to which the blue cloth cap 
had likewise been exposed. The socks were exceedingly short, hardly co- 
vering my ankles, and so indeed were the pantaloons; so that, when I was 
in a sitting position, they refused me the charity of meeting, with an ob- 
stinacy which reminded me of the irreconcilable temper of the two bro- 
thers in Schiller’s Bride of Messina. There happened to dine with Mr. 
Niebuhr another lady besides Mrs. Niebuhr; and my embarrassment was 
not small when, towards the conclusion of the dinner, the children rose and 
played about on the ground, and I saw my poor extremities exposed to all 
the frank remarks of quick-sighted childhood; fearing as I did, at the 
same time, the still more trying moments after dinner, when I[ should be 
obliged to take coffee near the ladies, unprotected by the kindly shelter 
of the table. Mr. Niebuhr observed perhaps that something embarrassed 
me, and he redoubled, if possible, his kindness. 

‘“‘After dinner he proposed a walk, and asked the ladies to accom- 
pany us. I pitied them; but as a gentleman of their acquaintance had 
dropped in by this time, who gladly accepted the offer to walk with us, 
they were spared the mortification of taking my arm. Mr. Niebuhr, 
probably remembering what I had said of my own appearance in the 
morning, put his arm under mine, and thus walked with me for a long 
time. After our return, when I intended to take leave, he asked me whie- 
ther I wished for anything. I said I should like to borrow his History. 
He had but one copy, to which he had added notes, and which he did not 
wish, therefore, to lend out of his house; but he said he would get a copy 
for me. As to his other books, he gave me the key of his library to take 
whatever I liked. He laughed when I returned laden with books, and dis- 
missed me in the kindest manner.” —pp. 21—26. 


After this the author became tutor to the historian’s son, lived 
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with him, was the constant companion of his daily walks, after 
dinner, and during meals. At Niebuhr’s suggestion and urgency, 
Mr. Lieber wrote an account of his journey in Greece, which was 
published in 1823. ‘“ During the summer,” continues our author, 
‘*T accompanied Mr. Niebuhr and his family to Albano, where we 
resided for some time, and in March, 1823, when we quitted the 
embassy at Rome, he took me to Naples ; whence he returned in the 
monthof Mayto Rome, which weleft in about a week. By way of Flo- 
rence, Piza, and Bologna, we went to the Tyrol; and in Inspruck 
I took my leave of that family, with whom alone I then considered 
my existence tolerable.” ‘The historian, however, continued to 
honour the author with his correspondence ; and when, after the 
latter’s return to Berlin, where he was imprisoned for an alleged 
political offence, the former continued a stedfast friend, not only 
visiting Mr. Lieber, but he has reason to believe, procuring his 
liberation. 

When our author afterwards resided in London, the Universit 
of that city was in course of organization, and he intended to apply 
for the chair of the German and Northern languages. He wrote 
to Germany for testimonials by which he might prove his fitness 
for the desired professorship, and from Mr. Niebuhr obtained a re- 
commendation, that contains the following passage, which we must 
copy, not merely because it throws light upon the character of the 
two friends, but as coming from a profound mind, and bearing upon 
matters and personages nearer our own firesides. 


“*The enclosed contains the recommendation, which I send you with 
great pleasure, as it agrees with my conscience as much as my wishes for 
your success agree with my heart; may it be useful to you in some way 
or other! Competition will be great; and gentlemen will not be wanting 
who have the support of present and influential friends. In general, I 
trust to your good star, which has so far never abandoned you; though in 
this special case you may be unsuccessful. 

‘« « As | understand, two very different elements are active in the erection 
of the London University—the Whigs and Radicals. Both belong toa 
time that has passed. The first do not know precisely what they want, 
except power and independence upon government, in the sense of the old 


barons, only reduced and applied to our own time :* their property is their 
idol. * * + * * ® 
* 


+ * * * * * 





* The reader will remember when Mr. Niebuhr wrote the letter; at 
present, the name Whig signifies something different. Besides, it must 
not be forgotten, that Mr. Niebuhr, though an attentive observer of his 
own time as it passed on, had received many impressions when the Whigs 
stood in a still different position from what they occupied in 1827. In 
general, I can only say, that many readers, though far from subscribing to 
the modern political inconsistencies, (each period has its own, ) will think 
that Mr. Niebuhr, in some cases, looked back upon past times with too 
much fondness, thus undervaluing the present time, as is not unfrequently 
the case with historians. 
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They have as miserable a contémpt towards foreigners, especially towards 
us Germans, as the Tories. This I say in general; yet there are many 
exceptions, and most of my friénds in' England are Whigs. By’ this time 
you will know the Radicals; free of many ‘prejudices'of the two other 
parties, less insolent towards foreign countries, yet they show less justice 
towards us, in particular, than to other foreign nations. ‘Their political 
economy is no deep wisdom; yet they feel at least some interest in the 
welfare of the million, though they restrict this interest to their physical 
welfare. This, however, is much in these times of egotism—the cancer of 
which England is dying. Mr. , who will be an influential person in 
the university matters, belongs, to speak honestly, to this party; so does 
Mr. (whom yvu will find in the counting-house of his company, No. 
—, street.) Goto both with my most pressing recommendations : 
both are violent political economists, so take a little care what you say. 
My name may also perhaps be of use with Mr. Brougham ; try to become 
acquainted with him; I know you will make him soon feel interested in 
you. Endeavour to become acquainted with Mr. Grote, who is engaged 
ona Greek History; he, too, will receive you well if you take him my 
regards. If you become better acquainted with him, it is worth your 
while to obtain the proof-sheets of his work, in order to translate it: I 
expect a great deal from this production, and will get you here a publisher. 
If the Marquis of Lansdown has it in his power to be useful to you, go by 
all means to him: my name, [ feel sure, will be of use with him. You 
ought to look around for other works besides that of Mr. Grote; for 
instance, the Journey to Cyrenaica will probably find no other translator. 
Journeys of this kind, which contain inscriptions, &c. would meet with 
publishers in Germany, especially if a philologer—for instance myself— 
would add some notes and a preface ; but for this it would be necessary to 
have the original. If you will send the inscriptions of the Journey in 
Cyrenaica, but copied in the most careful possible way, with what the 
author says, written on the thinnest letter paper, and husbanding the room, 
directed to Mr. Weber, in Bonn, and inside to the Privy-counsellor 
Niebuhr, for the Rhenish Museum, I can offer you two frederics-d’or for 
each sheet which the inscriptions and translations with my notes may 
occupy. But they must be most carefully copied! You would no doubt 
find some one with whose aid you might compare them. Give always the 
titles with great accuracy. I wish to know how the undertaking of Messrs. 
Hare and Thirlwood proceeds. Room is wanting to write more: indeed, 
my time, too, is limited. For five quarters of a year I have worked at my 
History with an effort which has nearly exhausted my strength : I find ‘it 
dificult now to continue,’” &c.—pp. 31—35. 


Mr. Lieber, without having occasion to present this recommen- 
dation, embarked for America, where he has since greatly distin- 
guished himself as an author, and a professor, the historian’s friend- 
ship and confidence continuing stedfast. The last sentence in one 
of his letters received by the author in America, runs thus—“ My 
wife’s health is but middling: that of the children excellent ; my 
own declining.” 

There can be no question after learning all this, about Niebuhr’s 
excellence as a man, as a husband, father, and friend. He who 
has an American, as well as an European reputation, requires no- 
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thing at our hand regarding his historical renown. We therefore 
proceed to quote a few of the aphorisms here collected, though not 
grouped under general heads, for the author wishes them to appear 
in that desultory character and natural order, in which he declares 
that they were gathered by him. He disclaims anything like a 
complete record of every interesting or important sentiment 
that fell from his patron’s lips, but he feels assured, and we find it 
to be so, that a psychological interest attaches to what we here see 
of Niebuhr, both as a man, and a scholar. We are also told, that 
all the sentiments in these aphorisms, which are given without far- 
ther remark by the author, are to be taken as the literal expressions 
of Niebuhr himself, although a disttinction is to be made between 


those that express his settled opinion, from others which shew an 
occasional view he may have taken. 


“‘ My early residence in England gave me one important key to Roman 
history. It is necessary to know civil life by personal observation, in order 
to understand such states as those of antiquity. I never could have un- 
derstood a number of things in the history of Rome without having ob- 
served England. Not that the idea of writing the history of Rome was 
then clear within me; but when, at a later period, this idea became more and 
more distinct in mv mind, all the observation and experience I had gained 
in England came to my aid, and the resolution was taken. 

“ The great misfortune has been, that, with one or two exceptions, those 
who have written on Roman history either had not the stuff for it, or they 
were no statesmen. Yet no one can write a history of this great peo- 
ple without being a statesman, and a practical one too. 

‘‘No wonder that so little has been done in Roman history; for a 
Roman historian ought to be a sound and well-read philologer, and a prac- 
tical statesman. 

‘‘{I asked whether some periods of Roman history did not require 
also military knowledge. Mr. Niebuhr answered] 

“ Roman history can be understood by a statesman who is not a general, 
but not by a general who is no statesman; for it is the growth of the law 
which constitutes the essential part of Roman History. Military know- 
ledge, in a considerable degree, is always necessary, I admit; but then this 
may be obtained without one’s being necessarily a soldier. 

“ If God will only grant me a life so long that I may end where Gib- 
bon begins, it is all I pray for. 

«(After a pause he added:—] Yes; if I should be spared longer, I 
would do yet something more. ‘here is still muchto be done. Your ge- 
neration has a great deal to do, my friend.’ ”’—pp. 65—68. 


We may note a sentiment or two in several of his sayings, with- 
out quoting them at length, by which something may be seen of 
the man. For example, he says, that for Carnot he had great 
respect—that in some points he was the greatest man of the cen- 
tury—that however he differed from his political views, there was 
a republican greatness in him which commands respect. ‘ Had I 
nothing in the wide world but a piece of bread left, I would be 
proud of sharing it with Carnot.” 
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«¢ What wisdom is there in Homer! With a few omissions, it is the very 
book for children. I know of no story, except Robinson Crusoe, which 
fascinates a child so much as Homer. It is all natural, simple, and 
capable of being understood by achild. And then, how well does he 
not prepare for all the knowledge of antiquity, without which we can- 
not now get along! How many thousand things and sayings does the 
child not understand at once by knowing that great poem! The whole 
Odyssey is the finest story for a child. 

‘‘Have you ever read Pope’s Odyssey? [I answered in the nega- 
tive. . 
" Well he replied, you must read some parts of it at least; it is a ridi- 
culous thing, as bad as the French heroes of Greece in periwigs. There 
is not a breath of antiquity in Pope’s translation. He might have changed 
as much as he liked, and called it a reproduction; but to strip it of its 
spirit of antiquity, was giving us a corpse instead of a living being. It is 
asmallthing. How totally different is the manner in which the German 
Voss has handled the subject. He shows at once that he knows and feels 
the poem is antique, and he means to leave it so. Voss’s translation 
might certainly be improved in various parts, but he has made Homer a 
German work, now read by every one: he has done a great thing. You 
do not imagine it, yet it is a fact, that Voss’s translation of Homer has had 
a great influence upon your own education. I say it, well considering what 
I say, that the influence of the labours of Voss on the whole German 
nation will be so great, that other nations will feel and acknowledge it.” 
—pp. 73—75. 


We often are astonished at the knowledge of languages which 
the Germans possess. It is here given as a sentiment by Niebuhr 
himself, that he could write Latin not only pretty fluently, but as 
if it had been his own mother tongue, but that on being asked, on 
finding a Russian Grammar and some Russian books in his library, 
if he had ever studied that language—his answer was, ‘‘ Oh yes, 
I would not leave the whole Slavonic stock of languages untouched ; 
and I wished to understand all the European languages at least. 
Every one may learn them ; it is easy enough if we once know 
three. I now understand all the languages of Europe pretty well.” 
“Do you speak most of the languages you know ?’’ asked the 
author. ‘ Yes, nearly all he replied ; except the Slavonic idioms, 
as I told you. 


‘‘ Whoever has power abuses it; every page of history proves the fact 
—individual, body, the people, it is all the same; power is abused: and 
yet some one or somebody must have it. ‘The great problem seems to be 
to vest it in such a manner that as little mischief can be done as possible. 
But to effect this, something very different is necessary from merely clip- 
ping the wings of power. Injudicious restraint of power leads us to as 
many evil consequences as unlimited power. 

‘‘ A bad handwriting ought never to be forgiven; it is a shameful indo- 
lence: indeed, sending a badly written letter to a fellow-creature is as 
impudent an act as I know of. Can there be any thing more unpleasant 
than to open a letter which at once shows that it will require long deci- 
phering? Besides, the effect of the letter is gone if we must spell it. Strange, 
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we carefully avoid troubling other people even with trifles, or to appear 
before them in dress which shows negligence or carelessness, and yet no- 
thing is thought of giving the disagreeable trouble of reading a badly writ- 
ten letter. In England, good-breeding requires writing well and legibly ; 
with us (the Germans) it seems as if the contrary principle was acknow- 
ledged. Although many people may not have made a brilliant career by 
their fine handwriting, yet I know that not a few have spoiled theirs by a 
bad one. The most important petitions are frequently read with no fa- 
vourable disposition, or entirely thrown aside, merely because they are 
' Written so badly. 

‘* Endeavour never to strike out any thing of what you have once written 
down. Punish yourself by allowing once or twice something to pass, 
though you see you might give it better; it will accustom you to be more 
careful in future ; and you will not only save much time, but also think more 
correctly and distinctly. I hardly ever strike out or correct my-writing, 
even in my dispatches to the king. Persons who have never tried to write 
at once correctly, do not know how easy it is, after all, provided your 
thoughts are clear and well arranged; and they ought to be so before you 
put pen to paper.’’—pp. 82—86. 

Our author with Mr. Niebuhr and his son Marcus, on one occasion 
visited a convent, but the monks appeared greatly alarmed from 
suspecting the little boy to be a girl, owing, probably, to his long 
and blond ringlets. The historian, when they hesitated to give per- 
mission to enter—‘‘ Pray, how do your consciences get over the 
female fleas, which, I dare say, are in goodly abundance in, your 
convent?” Of Thorwaldsen—he said that he had not that plastic 
certainty or firmness which distinguishes the ancients in so high.a 
degree. He worked from without, they looked as if they had grown 
from within. 

Niebuhr seems to have been steeped in the knowledge of anti- 
quity, as most of these aphorisms shew. Our last extract is taken 
at perfect random. 

«(On my question, which of the different ways of pronouncing Latin 
he thought best, he said that he had adopted the Italian pronunciation. 
On my farther question, why ? he said :] 

“T have a number of reasons; but in fact the counter question, Why 
should we not adopt the Italian pronunciation ? would be a perfectly good 
answer. As to the pronunciation of the c, it is clear that the Romans 
did not pronounce it in the German way, Tsitsero ; this is altogether an 
uncouth northern sound. To pronounce it like Sisero, (with hard s), is 
equally wrong : no inscription or other trace induces us to believe that 
the Romans used ¢ as equivalent to s. Besides, if we see that each nation 
pronounces Latin according to the pronunciation of the vernacular tongue, 
it is preposterous to maintain that one or the other is the correct pronun- 
ciation, except the pronunciation of the Italian itself. That the g was 
not pronounced hard.as the German *, seems clear from the fact that 
most nations pronounce it soft. On the whole, Latin reads much better 
in the Italian way; and I think many passages of the poets require this 








* The German g is pronounced like the English in give. 
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pronunciation, to receive their full value. People ought to agiee to adopt 
this pronunciation ; for it is too ridiculous to find the same language pro- 
nounced differently in every country, and subjected to all the caprices of 
the various idioms. The Spaniards sometimes claim to be, by way of 
tradition, in possession of the true Roman pronunciation. It is equally 
preposterous that they whose language is so much more mixed, and whose 
country was never more than a province, should have retained a better 
pronunciation than the people of the mother country! Italian is still, in 
a degree, a Latin dialect.”—pp. 163—165. 

«“[We were on our way home from the cathedral of Assisi, the chief 
church of the Franciscans—for in Assisi their saint was born, and on the 
spot where now stands that beautiful minster he experienced his first 
impulse to devotion—when Mr. Niebuhr said :] 

“St. Francis was a great man. St. Benedict had just laboured for the 
moral elevation of the higher classes. It was a necessary consequence of 
his system. The intention of St. Francis was to labour for the poorest 
and meanest. Much that now appears extravagant may not have been 
so in his time; much may have been exaggerated afterwards, and some 
points in his character may have been actually extravagant. Where is 
the great man that has not his monomania? Some of his miracles are 
invented, many may be true. I think they can be accounted for by im- 
plicit faith, which he commanded and required. That he could find, 
when but a young man, so many and such ardent followers, and draw up 
the rules of his order, so judicious for his age and his particular object, 
sufficiently shows that he was an extraordinary man. The Evangelium 
sine glossa is remarkable indeed, and, more than that, is great, far in ad- 
vance of his age. When dialectics surrounded him everywhere, and the 
interpretations of the Bible were held far superior to the book itself, he 
penetrated all these mazes, and required the plain Gospel. He wanted 
no property but such as the brethren could cultivate. This, however, 
changed immediately after his death. At the same time rose the order of 
the Dominicans—an order which received even from its very founder the 
stamp of persecution, and has gune on with blood and murder through 
the succeeding centuries. It has frequently happened, indeed, that the 
Franciscans protected where the Dominicans persecuted. 

[1 was glad to hear this opinion from his lips, and told him how much 
1 admired the Morning Hymn of St. Francis. I was only sorry that the 
followers of these great men should immediately exceed the bounds of 
their veneration, and warp it by superstition, sometimes of repulsive 
grossness; for, said I,a monk, with whom I walked over the convent of 
St. Francis on the Capitoline Hill, spoke of his patron saint as if he were 
at least equal to Christ, telling me some of the most absurd miracles. 
And this, I continued, reminds me of the nurse in the family of Mr. . 
(then chaplain of the Prussian legation), who one day said : ‘ It isagreat 
pity the Virgin Mary is not God; it would be much better for us, poor 
sinners, than it is now when God is God.’ 

“St. Francis, said Mr. Niebuhr, was, about a hundred years after his 
death, actually believed by many to have been the Paracletus, or Com. 
forter. Nosaint was ever more universally honoured.”—pp. 167—170 
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Art. XI11.—The History and Description of Fosstl Fuel, and the Col- 
liertes and Coal Trade of Great Britain. By the Author of the “ Trea- 


tise on Manufactures in Metal,” in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


WE have in the volume now before us, nothing less than a com- 
prehensive, compendious, and popular work on the various kinds of 
fuel, most abundant in civilized countries, especially on the natural 
history and geological relations of coal—the means by which it is 
obtained—its economical uses—and the extent of its sale, as well 
as the regulation of its vend in this country. It is impossible to 
glance at the table of contents without being convinced that the re- 
search, industry, and talent required in this performance were great, 
and that it is one eminently calculated to interest the geologist, the 
collier, the coal-merchant, and the consumer. Indeed, nothing 
short of holding all these characters at once, or extensive study and 
observation, could have enabled the author to compile, arrange, di- 
gest, and reason upon the very numerous subjects in science, art, 
economy, and commerce, as he has done in this volume. He gives 
a summary of geological theories respecting the earth, besides a 
chapter on fire and fuel ; peat and coal come to be treated of, as the 
principal agents or supporters of combustion, the latter engaging 
the author, in a scientific point of view, at great, and to us at pre- 
sent unnecessary length. 

We pass on toa less theoretical branch, and to the consideration 
of the means by which coal, the principal species of fuel, in this 
country, is obtained for consumption. For however interesting to 
scientific inquirers this fossil may be, it is in the character of fuel 
that this country will ever most eagerly regard it ; and, indeed, had 
it not been for this practical benefit, geologists would never have 
known much about the wonderful character of its formation. In an 
economical view, then, what would this country have been without 
its coal’ what our manufactures? where our steam? We go 
on, however, to the manner in which it is obtained ; for in words 
similar to those of a writer who treated of the mineral kingdom 
near fifty years ago, as quoted by the present author, we say, “ We 
are really concerned for the honour of coal ;” and the abundant in- 
formation collected in his work, will enable us to lay before our 
readers a pretty extensive account of this species of fuel, under va- 
rious heads. 

It was at one time a prevalent opinion that coal might be found 
any where in this island, by only going deep enough. But the know- 
ledge of the coal districts is now so complete, that scientific men 
can pretty accurately describe its localities. There are frequently 
superficial indications, but the usual and most certain method of 
ascertaining the mineral contents of any given spot, is by boring. 
This is done by means of rods and other apparatus, so that at a compa- 
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ratively cheap rate, and without defacing the superficial ground, the 
order, thickness, and nature of the different substances to any depth 
are determined. The lowermost rod is at one time like a chisel 
that cuts the stratum, or at proper intervals it is changed for ano- 
ther which brings up portions of the detritus produced by the action 
of the former. The diameter of these borings is commonly from 
21 to five inches. It is a very interesting process, inasmuch as 
you watch with the utmost eagerness the indications from below as 
they alter or advance nearer your desire—as our own experience can 
bear witness. If workable coal has been found, the next business 
is to sink the shaft. This is done by digging, and securing the 
walls of the pit by wood or brick-work as it descends. In the 
course of this process, springs of water may have to be kept under, 
and solid rocks blasted by means of powder. The expense attend- 
ant on sinking a shaft, depends, of course, upon the depth and na- 
ture of the strata requiring to be penetrated. ‘They sometimes cost 
upwards of 70,000/. previously to being worked, including the 
machinery requisite for sinking the pit, such as a steam-engine and 
all its apparatus. 


“ The shaft at present sinking at Monkwearmouth Colliery, near 
Sunderland, has attained a considerably greater depth than any mine in 
Great Britain, (or estimating its depth from the level of the sea, than 
any mine in the world). It was commenced in May, 1826. The upper 
part of the pit is sunk through the lower magnesian limestone strata, 
which overlap the south-eastern district of the Great Newcastle Coal- 
field, and which, including a stratum of * freestone sand’ at the bottom 
of the limestone, extended at Monkwearmonth, to the thickness of 330 
feet, and discharged towards the bottom of the strata the prodigious 
quantity of 3000 gallons of water per minute—for the raising of which 
into an off-take drift, a double-acting steam-engine, working with a 
power of from 180 to 200 horses, was found necessary. The first un- 
equivocal stratu'n of the coal formation, viz., a bed of coal 14 inches 
thick, was not reached till August, 1831, (being about 344 feet below 
the surface), after which the tremendous influx of water which had so 
long impeded the sinking operations was ‘ stopped back’ by the metal 
tubbing which extended from the above bed of coal to within twenty- 
six yards of the surface. The sinking now proceeded with spirit—still, 
no valuable bed of coal was reached, although the shaft had passed con- 
siderably above 600 feet into the coal measures, and much deeper than 
had hitherto been found requisite for reaching some of the known seams. 
It became evident that the miners were in unknown ground. A new 
‘feeder’ of water was encountered at the great depth of 1000 feet, 
Tequiring fresh pumps and a fresh outlay of money. The prospects of 
the owners became unpromising in the eyes of most men, and were 
denounced as hopeless by many of the coal-viewers! Coal-viewing, 
however, had as yet been limited to some 200 or 220 fathoms; and the 
views of the Messrs. Pemberton (the enterprising owners of this colliery) 
were not to be bounded by such ordinary depths; they considered that 
the thickness of the coal formation might be vastly greater where pro- 
tected by the super-incumbent limestone, than where exposed to those 
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denudations which, in the neighbourhood of the ‘ rise’ collieries, had 
probably swept away the strata through which their own shaft had 
hitherto been sunk; that they were, therefore, justified in anticipating 
the larger and known seams at greater depths; and that, in case these 
larger seams had (as was intimated) been split into smaller strata, the 
same causes which in other places had produced their subdivision might, 
at Monkwearmouth, have effected their junction. They continued, 
therefore, their sinking, and in October, 1834, reached a seam of con- 
siderable value and thickness, at the depth of 1578 feet below the surface; 
and presuming that this newly discovered seam was identified with the 
Bensham seam of the Tyne, (or Maudlin seam of the Wear), they are 
rapidly deepening their shaft, in anticipation of reaching the Hutton or 
most valuable seam, at no distant period, but which (if their anticipations 
are well founded ) will be found at a depth approaching 300 fathoms from 
the surface!! In the mean time, however, workings have been com.. 
menced in the supposed Bensham seam, though not as yet carried to any 
great extent: and when only a few days before this sheet went to press 
(April, 1835) the writer paid a visit to the pit, he found the sinking still 
going on, the depth reached being about 265 fathoms. The outlay of 
capital in this s;irited undertaking has been immense—it is said not less 
than between 80,0001. and 100,0001.”—pp. 117—119. = 

For the taking away of water, the ancient course was the driving 
or forming of adits or levels. ew operations can be more danger- 
ous to the workmen than the execution of these, especially when, 
as is sometimes the case, they are barely wide enough to allow the 
sinker to creep along. And when we think of blasting the rocks 
with gunpowder in such confined spaces, it will easily be conceived 
how much that danger is increased, and how awful in the stillness 
of night, must be the report of such explosions. The author says 
he recollects to have heard the wife of an intrepid sinker describe 
the feelings with which she used to hear, when in bed, the rever- 
beration of every shot fired by her husband in his subterranean: 
toil, at the distance of two miles at least. Since the application of 
steam power a natural outlet to these levels or adits has not be- 
come absolutely necessary; for by one shaft a number of branch- 
ing levels may be made to empty the neighbouring pits to a great 
extent around. The Cornish adit drains about fifty mines, extend- 
ing its ramifications nearly thirty miles. ‘The adit of the Duke 
of Bridgewater’s collieries at Worsley is about thirty miles long, 
and navigable for barges used in the extraction and transit of 
coals. Connected with the lead mines there are others of great 
extent. These are prodigious undertakings and works, and the 
cause of enormous expense. 

As to the drainage and keeping of pits in right order, many 
other contrivances are necessary. One of the most important con- 
siderations belongs to the circulation of the air in the underground 
regions. The shaft for this purpose must either be divided down 
the middle by wood, or else another pit must be sunk to be con- 
nected with the former by means of a subterraneous drift. 

“The most important particular in the economy of our mines, and 
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upon which the health and lives of the colliers so much depend—namely, 
Ventilation—has been the theme of a great deal of discussion—not always 
temperately conducted. The philanthropist has sometimes upbraided the 
cual-viewer with murder, for neglecting the trial of some theory of 
injecting or circulating air; while the viewer, in turn, has occasionally 
scouted, with perhaps too little ceremony, schemes which appeared 
ingenious and plausible enough on paper, but which might be to him 
obviously unavailable in practice. It will at once be apparent, that the 
mere existence of two or more pits at any given distance from each other, 
would do little, if any thing, towards cooling the interior of the mine, 
and changing the respirable air: the pits would simply stand, full of air, 
as in two vessels, under similar circumstances, water would stand at one 
level. Air must, therefore, be either artificialy forced down one of the 
vents, or it must be made to descend by altering the quality of the sub- 
incumbent pertion: both these methods have been resorted to—the latter 
with most success. As the natural tendency of the atmosphere to restore 
its equilibrium, causes the general volume to travel by the nearest direct 
channel towards any place where a partial vacuum is formed ; and as the 
object of the minor is to counteract, or rather to take advantage of, this 
law, stoppages are so arranged in the workings, by trap-doors or other 
means, that the current brought down the working pit, instead of being 
allowed tu rush to the air-pit directly, is first made to circulate as de - 
viously and as extensively as possible. We shall have occasion to advert to 
this arrangement again, and more particularly. The draught is created 
orasort of vacuum formed in the air-pit, sometimes simply by the 
suspension of a pan of burning coals, but more perfectly by closing the 
pit overhead, with the exception of a chimney, and keeping up a fire 
therein, either near the top or at the bottom, as most convenient: thus, 
by rarifying the air at this extremity, that portion of it which has 
been rendered foul by breathing rushes to the heat, while, to supply 


its place a new and unvitiated volume is forced down the open pit.”— 
pp. 199—193. 


After the coal has been got at, the colliers do not begin to hack 
and hew down at random as large a quantity as they can at once 
reach. Economy, profit, and the safety of the pitmen must be 
attended to. Plans are therefore laid down for underground work, 
with as much accuracy as in the case of a complicated building, or 
rather of a town about to be erected on terra firma. ‘lhe author 
enters into a description of some of these plans, which exhibit 
such a degree of precision, as could only be the result of that long 
practice and incessant attention which our collieries have intro 
duced. There are roads, walls, gates, and pillars ; and in collieries 
of immense depth, and containing many miles in extent of excavation 
thus arranged, subterranean ventilation becomes a matter of the 
last importance—the securing of it a matter of the greatest diffi - 
culty. It often happens that fire-damps accumulate in places 
where, from want of care or skill, these have been deprived of the at- 
mospheric current of air, ‘‘and continue to train their dreadful 
artillery, and grow strong in danger, till the wastcmen, or ventilators, 
of the mine discover them, and wash them off, or they ignite at 
the workmen’s candles. Blasts occurring in stagnations, as in the 
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face of one or two boards, though they generally scorch the persons 
in their. way, seldom kill them ; but when air has proceeded lazily 
for several days through a colliery, and an extensive magazine of 
fire-damp 1s ignited in the wastes, then the whole mine is instantly 
illuminated with the most brilhant lightning. The expanded fluid 
drives before it a roaring whirlwind of flaming air, which tears up 
every thing in its progress, scorching some of the miners to a cin- 
der, burying others under enormous heaps of ruins shaken from 
the roof; and, thundering to the shaft, wastes its volcanic fury in 
a discharge of thick clouds of coal, dust, stones, timber, and not 
unfrequently limbs of horses,” or fragments of men. But this is 
not all, nor the most destructive of these underground convulsions. 
All the stoppings and trap-doors of the mine being blown down by 
the explosion, and the atmospheric eurrent being for a short time 
excluded, those persons that survive the discharge of the fire-damp 
are often instantly suffocated by what is called the afterdamp, which 
immediately fills up the vacuum that has been caused. It is the 
carbonic acid of chemists. Many contrivances were made use of 
to neutralize these most appalling dangers, and to secure life as well 
as property against them. These however, we shall not farther refer 
to, since all know that the introducticn of the Davy-lamp has 
mostly superseded all other remedies, nor have we space to enter 
upon the authoyr’s history of this extraordinary invention. 

Few strangers like to descend to inspect the underground work- 
ings of a coal-mine ; and yet the sight must be highly interesting. 
The author has noticed these facts and feelings very happily, and 


we Shall extract a few of his observations and descriptions there- 
with connected. 


‘‘ But if courage be required to enter a coal mine at ordinary depths, it 
is in descending the frightfully deep pits in the neighbourhood of Newcastle 
that sensations bordering on the awful are inevitably experienced ; and in 
traversing at such profound depths the endless galleries into which the 
shafts ramify, the visitor is struck by the perfection of plans adapted to 
lessen, as much as possible, the risk which the pitmen run in situations 
where the great value of the coal induces them to get it as completely as 
possible. On the other hand, the vast caverns formed in getting the thick 
Staffordshire coal, exhibit on a much more striking scale the combined 
operations of the miners, from the space which, when artificially illuminated, 
the eye commands at once; at the same time that persons may move about 
more commodiously, and also with fewer apprehensions of danger from 
~ explosions or foul air. 

‘* Horses, as intimated in the last Chapter, and in some places asses, on 
account of their size, are employed in the workings to draw the trams, 
when loaded with the corves—or skips, as they are called in Staffordshire 
—by the putters or hurriers: in some collieries, the number of horses 
kept in stables underground is very considerable; and as they are 
rarely or never drawn out, and are, therefore, constantly deprived of 
the advantages of daylight and fresh air, they soon lose their sight. A 
misunderstanding of some statement which had probably been made to him 
concerning the destiny of cattle thus employed, once led Mr. Cobbett to 
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commit a ludicrous blunder: this gentleman”had been lecturing at New- 
castle and adjacent towns in the autumn of 1832; in the interval of a week 
or two, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were not a little surprised to 
read, in the ‘ Political Register,’ the following paragraph :—‘ Here is 
the most surprising thing in the whole world ; thousands of men and thou- 
sands of horses continually living under ground ; children born there, and 
who sometimes never see the surface at all, though they live to a con- 
siderable age’!! Cobbett seems to have applied to the colliers circum- 
stances which might have been related to him concerning the horses. To 
the credit of the directors of collieries on the Tyne and the Wear, there 
are no females employed on the workings: this, however, cannot be 
afirmed concerning the Staffordshire, Shropshire, and other coal mines: 
indeed, only within a few weeks of the writing of this notice, three young 
women, sisters, were killed by an explosion of fire damp; and another, in 
consequence of accidentally getting her foot entangled in the ascending 
corfe. In Scotland, the employment of the weaker sex in this laborious 
and disgraceful manner is very common—as, indeed, it formerly was in 
this country, women and children bearing forth the coals on their backs, 
or at least carrying them from the workings to the bottom of the shaft. 

The working tools of the collier are few and simple, consisting chiefly 
of different forms of that very efficient implement the pick, being a sort of 
small mattock with both ends of the head pointed, and perhaps derived 
from a somewhat similar tool of great antiquity, figured among the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. To the pick may be added small crowbars, iron 
hammers, mandrils, and wedges.” —pp. 41—43. 

The collier is exposed to many dangers, besides those already 
alluded to. One of those we now speak of, is the z¢rruption 
of water, in consequence of which they may be drowned before they 
can reach either the shaft or any elevated level. Such a catastrophe 
may occur, either in consequence of the miner unwarily tapping some 
concealed reservoir, or, as is more commonly the case, from the 
descent of a body of water through the intervening stratum, as in 
the case of the tunnel under the Thames. The author has collected 
several such instances, from which we take the following :— 

_ “Tt will readily be conceived that the sound and appearance of an 
Instantaneous rushing of a large body of water into the workings, must 
be awful indeed to those engulphed therein—particularly when the lights 
are mostly or entirely extinguished! One of the earliest boyish impres- 
sions which the writer retains is connected with an event of this nature, 
which occurred in a Yorkshire colliery in the beginning of the year 1805. 
The bottom of a large dam suddenly gave way, and poured its contents 
into the mine beneath: one of the colliers, recording the deliverance of 
himself and his fellows in verse, the mediocrity of which was relieved 
by the real impressiveness of the occurrence, thus sang :— 

‘It early in the morning was, our troubles did begin; 

Near two ocluck, we understand, the waters rushed in: 

Then many waded in the deep in such a wretched plight, 

Their case, it dreary was indeed—they had no kind of light! 

To hear the cries, and see the tears on this occasion shed, 

ue tragic scene, it was enough to cause the heart to bleed : 

But the all-seeing eye of God, from whom we draw our breath, 

Beheld, and by his Providence, preserved us all from death, &c. 

Gaz 
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“In July, 1833, the Scotch newspapers contained a striking account 
of an accident of this nature; happily resembling the above also, in the 
fact of its being unattended by loss of life. On the 20th of June, in the 
forenoon, while Mr. Montgomery, banker, in Irving, and another gen- 
tleman, were engaged in fishing on the river Garnock, nearly opposite to 
where they were standing, a slight eruption took place in the current of 
the river, which they at first supposed to be occasioned by the leap ofa 
salmon; but the gurgling motion which succeeded, led them to suppose 
that something serious had occurred, and that the river had broken into 
the coal mines which surrounded the place on which they stood. They 
immediately hastened to the nearest pit. mouth, and stated their suspicions, 
which the pit headman at first was slow to believe, and it was only after 
Mr. Montgomery had strongly remonstrated with him, that he at length 
prepared to avert the danger. By this time, however, the men below 
had heard the rushing forward of the water, and were making the best 
of their way to the bottom of the shaft; but before they reached it, seve- 
ral were up to their necks in water, and in two minutes more, it was 
believed, every one of them would have been drowned. Immediately on 
the whole of the men being got out of the pits, Mr. Dodds, the active 
manager of the works, assembled all his men at the cavity in the bed of 
the river, over which they placed a coal-lighter, laden with such things 
as they thought calculated to stop the rush of the water, as straw, whins, 
clay, &c.; all their efforts, however, proved unavailing, for the water 
continued to pour into the mines without obstruction, producing com- 
paratively very little agitation on the surface of the river until the follow- 
ing afternoon, when a tremendous large space broke down, which ina 
short time engulphed the whole body of the stream, leaving the bed of the 
river quite dry for more than a mile on each side of the aperture, where 
there had previously been a depth of fully six feet. At this time, the 
fishes in the channel were scen leaping about in every direction. On the 
flowing of the tide the depth of the water betwixt the chasm and the sea 
increased to about nine feet; then the desolation was awful! The long 
sweep, and prodigious quantity of water rushing into the chasm at 
this time, made the sight impressive beyond description. Three men, 
who were in a boat near the spot, had a very narrow escape from being 
sucked into the vortex, for no sooner had the men got out, than the boat 
was drawn down with fearful rapidity. The great body of water con- 
tinued to pour down the chasm, until the whole workings of the pits, 
which extend for many miles, were completely filled ; after which the river 
gradually assumed its natural appearance, and the water attained its 
ordinary level. At this time, the pressure in the pits became so great, 
from the’immense weight of water impelled into them, that the confined 
air, which had been forced back into the high workings, burst through 
the surface of the earth in a thousand places, and many acres of ground 
were to be seen all at once bubbling up like the boiling of a cauldron. 
In some places the current was so impetuous as to form cavities four oF 
five feet in diameter, and produced a roaring noise, like the escape of 
steam from an overcharged boiler. Immense quantities of sand and 
water were thrown up like showers of rain during five hours, and in the 
course of a short time, the whole of Bartonholme, Longford, Snodgrass: 
and Nethermains, were laid under water, by which calamity, frem 
five to six hundred persons, men, women, and children, were entirely 
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deprived of employment. By this unfortunate occurrence, the extensive 
colliery works in question were injured to an extent which almost pre- 
cludes the hope of their ever being restored to their former state.”— 
pp. 251—253. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the characteristics that 
belong to the colliers, as a class—for assuredly these are very 
distinguishable. ‘They are, or, as our author puts it, they were 
hardly less distinct in character and habits than sailors themselves. 
Their employment, the Cimmerian region they for a great part of 
their lives inhabit, their removal from the broad day-light realities 
of general society, and the kinds of dangers to which they are 
exposed, are circuinstances that cannot but affect manners, habits, 
and modes of thinking. We believe that even the physical exterior 
of the pitmen is descriptive of their course of life. The Staffordshire 
colliers are said to be tall and robust in an ordinary degree, but 
their faces pale and furrowed, even at an early age. But as to their 
peculiarities and moral character, the change which the “ School- 
master” is producing throughout society at large, has reached these 
sons of darkness, and from among them men have frequently risen 
to distinction in the world, so that one associates naturally the 
ultimate fame of an individual with his original calling. 


“Tt is on this principle that one feels a certain description of interest 
in knowing that the late celebrated Doctor Hutton was originally a hewer 
employed in Old Long Benton Colliery ; that Mr. Stephenson, the intelli- 
gent engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, was originally 
a coal miner; that the late Rev. W. Huntingdon, an eccentric but ta- 
lented preacher in the metropolis, was a coal-heaver; and even that the 
late ‘ king of the ccnjurers,’ as the ingenious Ingelby was called, was a 
pitman, who first practised slight of hand among his companions on the 
banks of the Tyne. Thomas Bewick tuo, ‘ the celebrated xylographer 
and illustrator of nature,’ may be mentioned as another instance. His 
father was a collier in the neighbourhood of Hexham; and Thomas with 
his brothers—one of whom died, after giving promise of high excellency 
in the beautiful art of wood engraving— was early immured in that 
subterranean, laborious, and loathsome employment. I have heard him 
say,’ remarks his friend Mr. Dovaston, ‘ that the remotest recollection of 
his powerful and tenacious memory was that of lying for hours on his 
side between dismal strata of coal, by a glimmering and dirty candle, 
plying the pick with his little hands—those hands afterwards destined to 
elevate the arts, illustrate nature, and promulgate her truths, to the de- 
light and instruction of the moral and intellectual world.’ 

“At a period when the nation generally was in a state of apparent 
apathy as regarded the doctrines and duties uf our holy religion, it was 
nut to be expected that 

«¢'The few—faithful among the faithless found,’ 
would be colliers ; indeed it should not have been surprising to any one 
that anong men so circumstanced, morality, or at all events piety, was at 
the lowest ebb. Such was the fact: and those persons only who are ac- 
quainted with the labours of the late Rev. John Wesley and his zealous 
coadjutors, in preaching at the risk of their lives amoung the colliers of 
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Kingswood and elsewhere, can have any just notion of the state of igno- 
rance and brutality which prevailed. ‘Their sports and pastimes were 
mostly of that barbarous description of which happily few traces at pre. 
sent remain, such as bull-baiting, cock-fighting, boxing, &c. On the 
other hand, a taste for music largely prevailed, there being found among 
the pitmen not only those who could play upon the more common instru- 
ments, but in some of the hamlets entire bands were made up. It may 
be added that some of these grimy men are considerable readers of works 
not always found in the hands of workmen, such as metaphysical trea. 
tises, &c. On religious subjects, many of them are exceedingly well in- 
formed ; and instances of remarkable piety have repeatedly been furnished 
by the pitmen.”—pp. 289—291. 

Qur author mentions in a note a striking and affecting instance 
of the prevalence of pious sentiments under fearful circumstances, 
and indeed no class of persons, sailors excepted, it is truly said, 
have greater reason to live in constant readiness to encounter 
death. ‘Ihe instance mentioned is this—in one of the Newcastle 
collieries, thirty-four men and forty-one boys died of suffocation, 
or were starved to death. One of the boys was found dead with a 
Bible by his side, and a tin box, such as colliers use, within the 
lid of which he had contrived to engrave with the point of a nail 
this last message to his mother: “ Fret not, my dear mother, for 
we are singing the praises of God, while we have time. Mother, 
follow God more than ever I did. Joseph, think of God, and be 
kind to poor mother.” | 

The dwellings of the colliers are generally in clusters, and form- 
ing small colonies, where population more than cleanliness prevails. 
The old generation of them had a taste for expensive furniture ; and 
the dress of the fraternity on holidays is generally gaudy. They 
have or had a general practice of designating each other, as well as 
strangers, by some cognomen derived from the most striking per- 
sonal peculiarity of the individual ; a custom not at all unfrequent 
amongst other classes, but certainly very descriptive of feebleness 
of humour, and want of good feeling. Our author says that such 
appellations as Nosey, Red Face, Bull-head, Pig-tail, Spindle- 
shanks, Cowskin, &c., are current among them, applied with a 
constancy which frequently causes the baptismal and surname 
entirely to sink in the soubriquet, to the no small inconvenience of 
persons concerned in obtaining the real name of individuals. 

As to the wages of the collier, many distinctions may be made, not 
merely as regards times and places, but according to the situation 
he holds, for from the viewer, who is not only a person of educa- 
tion, but one presumed to have the best experience as to all matters 
connected with mining, down to the trappers, who are the youngest 
class of boys employed to close the doors, there are many grada- 
tions. In recent times, colliers have come to understand and prac- 
tice the “ sticking” or striking system. 

‘Of late years, the ancient relations, so long subsisting between the 
pitmen and their employers, have been sadly broken down by the opera- 
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tion of circumstances over which, as to their origin, perhaps, neither party 
had much direct control. According to the old order of things, imme- 
morial usages were tacitly allowed to have the force of law: the men 
were regularly hired, spent their money and their lives, with little con- 
sideration of what the world was doing around them; sometimes they 
acted despotically; but their masters grew rich: and this harmony was 
only broken by occasional riots resulting from accidental causes. The 
old proverb, setting forth the folly of ‘carrying coals to Newcastle,’ was 
duly reverenced ; and the practicability of carrying them from various 
other places to London and elsewhere , appeared to excite but little atten- 
tion. But when the spirit of mercantile speculation was once turned 
towards the collieries, and new sources of supply were opened up; when 
competition arose in the market, and the consequent diminution of in- 
dividual profits, induced the masters to aim at making better terms with 
the men, the latter sought to strengthen themselves by the dangerous 
bond of combination ; accordingly unions of the pitmen were formed, 
and trom that moment, a series of conflicts, too painful to be dwelt upon, 
from being in every way disastrous in their consequences, ensued. 

“As the masters in gencral no lenger felt willing to give the usual 
bounty or hiring, the men declined to engage themselves, or indeed to 
work at all, except on their own terms; and hence resulted what, in the 
language of the north, is called a ‘stick.’ But, as always happens in 
contests of this nature. there were on the other hand, some masters an- 
xivus to be served at all events, and in some instances, it may be, actuated 
by other motives—these were ready to hire the pitmen on high terms: 
again, there were not a few of the pitmen desirous of labouring for the 
maintenance of themselves and their families, for such wages as they 
could obtain, or might think sufficient, who were prevented by intimida- 
tions from so duing. Thus it happened that in some of the little colonies 
above mentioned, ejectments of the tenents, vz et armis, were going on, 
while in another place personal injuries were dealt out to the unfortunate 
individual who might be disposed to resume work without leave of the 
‘Committee.’ ’—pp. 298—302. 


Our readers may all remember many of the particulars of the 
“ stick” in 1832, which was disgraced by various foul acts, and 
rendered memorable by the murder of a magistrate. 

But we pass on to some notices of the introduction of pit-coal into 
common use, which, it is understood, has no claims to very high 
antiquity, either in this or any other country. Unequivocal proof 

exists, that this species of fuel was in use in this country during the 
reign of Henry III. where it is called carbo maris—sea-coal—a 
term still retained. When it was first shipped to London, seems 
also to be unknown, though its use in the metropolis was prohibited 
in 1306, by royal proclamation. But towards the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the trade in coal flourished greatly, and continued to 
be an important source, not only of local, but of government reve- 
nue. Indeed, the waste of wood increased so rapidly, especially 
when the British iron-trade assumed a new and national character, 
and when wood, charred or green, was thought indispensable for 
the smelting of the native ores, that men’s minds were forced to 
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look for some substitute for that which was about to be extinguished. 
Our old quaint writers, however, inveigh in no measured terms, 
and with marvellous inconsistency, not only against the increase 
of those arts and occupations which led to the large consumption of 
wood, but against that very coal which was to save the remaining 
wood, and supply our housekeepers as well as manufacturers. 

There are many varieties of coal, which the author clearly distin- 
guishes and describes, but which we need not refer to here. The 
next matter taken up by him, is the conveyance of coal; and with 
this is closely connected the fact, that the coal-trade is Great Bri- 
tain’s best nursery forseamen. Next comes the fondon coal-trade, 
which well deserves a chapter, were it for nothing but the waggons 
and horses of the coal-dealers, to be seen on the streets at all hours 
of the day, carrying to all parts of the metropolis huge granaries of 
sackfulls of the indispensable article in question. 

‘“* Gay, in his * Trivia,’ alludes to the bulk and number of those teams, 
which in his time blocked up the streets : 

“« Where the fair columns of St. Clement stand, ~ 
Whose straitened bounds encroach upon the Strand; 
Forth issuing from steep lanes, the collier steeds 
Drag the black load; another cart succeeds ; 

Team follows team, crowds heaped on crowds appear, 
And wait impatient till the roads grow clear.’ 

““* The horses of the colliers,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘are worth notice at 
all times, from the magnificence of their build.’ Southey has noticed the 
men: ‘The most singular figures in the streets of the metropolis,’ says 
he, ‘ are the men who are employed in carrying the earth-coal, which they 
remove from the barge to the waggon, and again from the waggon to the 
house upon their backs. The back of the coat, therefore, is as well 
quilted as the cotton breast-plate of our soldiers in America in old times; 
and to protect it still more, the broad flap of the hat les flat upon the 
shoulders. The head consequently seems to bend unusually forward, 
and the whole figure has the appearance of having been bowed beneath 
habitual burdens.’ ’—pp. 377, 378. 

“ Some idea of the extent of this trade may be derived from the fol- 
lowing statement :—In 1826, the amount of coal, culm, and cinders, 1m- 
ported into the port of London, was 1,660,229 chaldrons, equal to 
2,040,991 tons, 254 ewt. being reckoned a chaldron, as required by the 
late Act. At that time, the duty paid upon the coal and cinders, was SIX 
shillings per chaldron, and upon the culm sixpence ;—the entire impor- 
tation produced £467,852. In 1830, the importation was so nearly ona 
par with that of 1826, that there was only the difference of about £100 
in the amount of duty paid. From the lst of March, 1831, these og 
were repealed ; and in the following year (1832), the total quantity 3 
the above descriptions of fuel imported at London, was 1,677,708 chal- 
drons, or 2,139,078 tons, the amount of the preceding twelve months. 
In 1833, the quantity of coals stated to have been sold in the London 
cual market, was 2,006,653 tons, of which the proportion of Stewarts 
Hetton, and Lambton’s Wallsend—the sorts considered best for ordinary 
purposes—was about 504,695 tons. The price of delivering these sorts 
at the cellar of the consumer, seems to have becn 26s, per ton. —PP- 
387, 388. 
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Many are the articles into which coal may be manufactured, such 
as toys and trinkets, tar, gas, &c.— the last one the most beautiful 
and useful discovery of modern times, assuredly, and which so 
many of us can well! estimate, inasmuch, as we remember its intro- 
duction and extension, as well as its present brilliancy and univer- 
sality. Nay, as to the value of coal, its very refuse, in various 
shapes, is converted or applied to useful purposes. But we shall 
have still a larger idea of the services which this one article confers 
on the United Kingdom, if we consider some other of its uses as ap- 
plied to our manufactures directly or indirectly. Reference has been 
made to the enormous quantity of coals consumed at the various 
iron-works of the kmgdom. But what would our earthenware and 
glass manufactories be, were it not that our coals are abundant 
and cheap ? 


“ Mr. Pellatt, a celebrated metropolitan glass manufacturer, informs us, 
that about twelve pounds weight of Newcastle coal is required to manu- 
facture one pound of flint glass; and that when coals sold in London at 
about 38 shillings the chaldron, and the glass at fourteen pence per pound, 
the advantages of a manufacturer at the pit mouth might be about three 
farthings a pound over those of the London manufacturer. Contrary to 
what might perhaps have been expected, coal is found to be the best fuel 
for making the finer descriptions of glass, as wood is for the commoner 
kinds. _ The latter description of firing, which is commonly used by the 
French and Germans, is not known in the British glass-houses ; although 
Mr. Pellatt says, that some years ago, when the prices of coals were very 
high, the terms upon which Beech logs could then have been obtained 
from Henley, Uxbridge, and other places, led him seriously to think about 
adopting the Continental method, the greatest objection to the experiment 
being the capital already laid out in the furnaces adapted to the consump- 
tion of coal, and which would havé required considerable alteration pre- 
vious to the trial of wood fuel. It was stated three or four years since, that 
in the town of Leith, the glass-houses alone consumed 40,000 tons of coal 
annually ! Bearing in mind the statement of Mr. Pellatt above-mentioned, 
some conception of the immense expenditure of coals for fuel in the manu- 
facture of glass, may be formed, when it is known, on the authority of 
official returns, that during the year 1832, one hundred glass-houses in the 
United Kingdom, produced upwards of 24,453 tons of glass, including the 
different sorts.’"—pp. 421, 422. 

But the expenditure of coal in the generation of power, by the 
conversion of water into vapour, perhaps leads us to the most stu- 
pendous ideas on this subject. It has enabled us to undersell the 
world ; and if the steam projects now in operation be not contem- 
plated with over-sanguine expectations, who can imagine the dis- 
tance to which this fossil may carry I’ngland’s manufactures at the 
same time that it seconds her growing enterprize ? 

Without following our author into a number of other discussions, 
important in themselves, and necessarily forming branches for de- 
tail in these pages, we come to a serious matter for inquiry, viz. 
what is to be the probable duration of our coal? We may presume 
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that the demand for fuel will not diminish, and it must be physi- 
cally true that coal is not inexhaustible. Nay, great progress has 
already been made towards the working out of some of the most 
valuable northern coal-fields, as has been ascertained with con- 
siderable certainty. Mr. Taylor, agent to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and himself a coal owner, has estimated the coal that stil] 
remains in Durham and Northumberland, to be adequate to supply 
the present vend from Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartley, Blythe, 
and Stockton, for a period of 1,727 years. Professor Sedgwick, 
however, thinks this amount must be exaggerated about one half, 
in consequence of the existence of certain sterile tracts, which the 
calculation assumes to contain the average deposit of coal. Indeed 
he is inclined to think, that with the present increased and increas. 
ing demand, four hundred years will leave little more than the name 
of our best seams ; and that when they are gone, those who are 
living will find London supplied from the great Welsh and Scotch 
coal-fields at a cheaper rate. Upon this our author remarks— 

‘The learned Professor, in reducing the estimated supply of coal from 
170 to 400 years, must be understood as speaking of those good beds 
mostly worked for the metropolis and for exportation, and the exhaustion 
of which, he assumes, will transfer the London trade to South Wales, 
where the coal is not of so good a quality as that of Newcastle, neither can 
it be at present so cheaply conveyed to the metropolis. The coals in the 
northern districts may last as long, or even longer than Mr. Taylor sup- 
poses, if we take in all those impure beds that may hereafter be excavated 
by persons resident on the spot for the use of their own households: and 
of course, the thin coal—all the little beds of six or seven inches would be 
got out, before the workings were finally given up. Professor Buckland 
agrees inthe main with Mr Sedgwick, and thinks the result of Mr. ‘Tay- 
lor’s calculation ‘ egregiously exaggerated.” Mr. Buddle, an individual 
probably better acquainted with the coal district on the Tyne, than any 
other person—bnt a decided advocate for an unlimited foreign vend—de- 
clined, when examined before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
to commit himself by any loose answer to the question as to how long, ac- 
cording to the present rate of consumption, the coal fields in Durham and 
Northumberland would last? ‘ because,’ said he, ‘it may be ascertained.’ 
Indeed, this intelligent viewer expressed himself as confident of being able 
to reduce the whole to actual measurement and calculation in a month: 
and this, he observed, might be done with reference to certain districts, so 
as to avoid the obvious objections which the coal owners would have to the 
publication of details relative to their particular sections. 

«Dr. Lhomson, of Edinburgh, published some years ago, a series of cal- 
culations on this subject ; and still later, Mr. Bakewell, in his popular 
work on Geology, discusses the question of coal, and the period when the 
coal mines of England will probably be exhausted. This competent and 
ingenious observer says, ‘ We cannot but regard the exhaustion of our coal 
beds as involving the destruction of a great portion of our private comfort 
and national prosperity, Nor is the period very remote when the coal 
districts, which at present supply the metropolis with fuel, will cease to 
yield any more. The number and extent of the principal coal beds 1n 
Northumberland and Durham is known; and from these data it has been 
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calculated that the coal in these counties will last 360 years.’ Mr. Bai- 
ley, in his survey of Durham, states, that one-third of the coal being already 
got, tlie coal districts will be exhausted in 200 years. It is probable, that 
many beds of inferior coal which are now neglected, may in future be 
worked, but the consumption of coal being greatly increased since Mr. 
Bailey published his survey, we may admit his calculation to be an approxi- 
mation to the truth, and that the coal of Northumberland and Durham 
will be exhausted in a period not greatly exceeding 200 years. Dr. Thom- 
son, in the Annals of Philosophy, has calculated, that the coal of these dis- 
tricts, at the present rate of consumption, will last 1000 years; but his 
calculations are founded on data manifestly erroneous, and at variance with 
his own statements. Dr. Thomson has also greatly over-rated the quan- 
tity of coal in these districts, as he has calculated the extent of the princi- 
pal beds from that of the lowest, which is erroneous; for many of the 
principal beds crop out before they reach the western termination of the 
coal fields. With due allowance for these errors, and for the quantity of 
coal already worked out (say one-third) the 1000 years of Dr. Thomson 
will not greatly exceed the period assigned by Mr. Bailey for the complete 
exhaustion of coal in these counties, and may be stated at 350 years.”’"—pp. 
459—461. 

These are curious, and not uninteresting inquiries to those who 
look forward to distant, or rather not very distant, futurity. ‘There 
are coal-fields, however, in Derbyshire, but not of great extent, it 
is believed. ‘There are also many valuable beds in the western 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire. But Mr. Bakewell, after 
naming besides these some other coal districts, adds, that we may 
anticipate a period not very remote, when all the English mines of 
coal and iron-stone will be exhausted. Without allusion, however, to 
Scotland, and her fields, the same gentleman consoles us with the 
following calculation. 

“* We have in South Wales, adjoining the British Channel, an almost 
exhaustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet nearly unwrought. 
It has been stated that this coal-field extends over about 1200 square 
miles, and that there are twenty-three beds of workable coal, the total 
average thickness of which is ninety-five feet,and the quantity contained 
in each acre is 100,000 tons, or 65,000,000 tons per square mile. If from 
this we deduct one half for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper 
beds, we shall have aclear supply of coal equal to 32,000,000 tons per 
square mile. Now if we admit that 5,000,000 tons of coal, from the 
Northumberland and Durham mines, is equal to nearly one third of the 
total consumption of coal in England, each square mile of the Welsh 
coal-field would yield coal for two years’ consumption; and as there are 
from 1000 to 1,200 square miles in this coal-field, it would supply Eng- 
land with fuel for 2,000 years after all our English coal mines are worked 
out. It is true, that a considerable part of the coal in South Wales is of 
an inferior quality, and is not at present burned for domestic use ; but in 
proportion as coal becomes scarce, improved methods of burning it will 
assuredly be discovered, to prevent any sulphureous fumes from entering 
apartments, and also to economise the consumption of fuel in all our 
manufucturing processes.’ ’’—pp. 462, 463. 


And with this solacing statement, which our readers, we have 
no doubt, were, from what went before, standing not a little in need 
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of, especially those whose offspring is numerous, or promising to be 
so, we close our extracts, assured that all will be satisfied of the 
attractive and valuable nature of the work from which we have ga- 
thered sc much. It is really excellent in every way. 





Art. XIII.—A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of 
the Middle Ages. Part Ill. By Jonn Britton. 1835. 


Ir gives us pleasure tu find that this laborious and valuable work, 
though delay has occurred since the publication of the last number, is 
neither relinquished, nor intended to be so. But we can easily conceive, 
from the parts already published, that the research and care neces. 
sary for such a work are immense, without seeking for any other excuse 
of delay, which the author may reasonably offer. It would, indeed, be 
a loss, which perhaps no other person of the present day could make up, 
were this Dictionary to fail for want of health on the part of Mr. Britton, 
or encouragement on the part of the public. At the same time, we must 
not forget that the hand of decay is daily, though invisibly, proceeding 
With its sure work of destruction; and that the period will come, that 
oblivion, heavy and dark, will shroud all the monuments of man’s 
invention and labour, unless rescued by a competent authority, and 
imperishably recorded for posterity, in a literary shape. The present work 
is thus, on account of its own merits, and other circumstances, one of 
great moment. 

The number before us, containing two sheets of letter-press, and 
thirteen engravings, includes the latter portion of the article on the 
word Castle, and goes forward to Chapter-House, part of which is also 
introduced. Ofcourse, some of the most impcrtant architectural terms 
that can refer to the middle ages are here explained and elucidated. 
Besides Castle and Chapter-House, we have Cathedral, Chair, Chancel, 
Chauntry, Chapel, and many others that go to the very soul of religious 
houses, in so far as the art and the phraseology of by-gone Catholic times 
are concerned. Weshall prove, to a certain extent, the opinion we have 
expressed of the work, by small portions of the present number; pre- 
viously observing that some of the terms most familiar to our tongues, 
are gencrally but indifferently, or very defectively understood ; as many 
will confess, after reading the following extract. « 


« A castle may be said to consist of valla and fossz, or banks and 
ditches, with walls occupying the tops of the former, and crowned by 
battlements, additionally guarded also by bastion towers, usually placed 
atthe angles, orat bends of the walls. In the iast were entrance gate- 
towers, with bridges, either permanent, or made to lift up, and guarded 
by portcullises and doors of great thickness. Windows and other aper- 
tures were very small; and the former were seldom in the outer walls, 
but opened into inner courts. Within-side the walls, and immediately 
behind the parapets, were terraces for soldiers. The parts of a castle 
were, the ditch, foss, graff, or mote, over which was a bridge ; the 
barbican, an advanced work, either a raised mound, or a tower; the 
outer walls flanked by semicircular, polygonal, or square towers, and 
with a terrace walk behind a breastwork, which was embattled, em- 
brasured, or crenellated; the entrance gate-house, which was flanked by 
towers, with projections and apertures over the archway, ealled ma- 
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chicolations, through which scalding water, melted lead, stones, or 
other destructive materials, were thrown on assailants. The outer 
balliium, or bailey, was generally separated from the inner by a strong 
embattled wall and a towered gate-house, and was usually occupied by 
stables, offices, &c. Theinner ballium was appropriated to the baron, 
monarch, or governor, with the respective families and immediate 
retinue of either ; and at one corner, or near the middle, was the keep- 
tower, donjon, or strong-hold of the fortress, having a state-apartment 
or hall: (as at Hedingham, Rochester, &c.) There were sometimes a 
well and a chapel in this tower. At Rochester, the well is formed in 
the wall which divides the interior of the keep intotwo apartments; and 
at Coningsborough, the chapel is in the substance of the wall of one of 
the angular turrets. The white tower of London has a very large 
chapel, with aisles, and a semicircular east end.”—pp. 115, 116. 


We shali quote a fragment of what is said of cathedrals. 


“ There are twenty-one old cathedrals, and one of modern erection, in 
England, and four in Wales; there were thirteen in Scotland, and 
twenty-two in Ireland; but some of those of the two latter divisions of 
the kingdom are much reduced in size, some in ruins, and others extinct. 
The cathedrals vary from each other in extent, arrangement, and parts ; 
and also in their architectural styles and features. It is evident that some 
of them are of Saxon foundation; and it is contended by a few antiqua- 
ries that parts of those of Ely, Oxford, Canterbury, and Winchester, ex- 
hibit specimens of genuine Anglo Saxon architecture. Every other va- 
riety of date and style, from the Norman conquest to the revival and 
establishment of the Italian architecture, is to be seen in these cathedrals; 
and it may be said, that these varieties are not only numerous, but ex- 
hibit almost a countless succession of inventions, improvements in form, 
arrangement, combination, and decoration. Intended by their religious 
and superstitious architects to surprise, delight, and awe the spectator, 
they were raised on a large scale; adorned internally and externally with 
a profusion of architectural members and sculptural enrichments; pro- 
vided with grand western facades, with enclosed porticoes, towers, spires, 
and pinnacles, and also with cloisters, chapter-rooms, chapels, chantries, 
and altars. A description of one will serve to explain the general ar- 
rangement of all.”’—pp. 123, 124. 

There is an accompanying ground plan of Durham Cathedral, which 
displays the various parts and subdivisions of a fine Anglo-Norman 
cathedral church, although it has some additions and alterations made at 
subsequent times. There are also two engravings, representing varieties 
of design in the cathedrals of Durham, Canterbury, Salisbury, and 
Exeter, which give a very complete idea of many successive changes of 
style in Christian architecture. We have also a list of the twenty-two . 
English cathedrals, and of the Abbey Church of Westminster, which 
was a cathedral for a short time, with the measurements of all their 
principal parts; which must be valuable to architects and antiquarians. 

Chairs were often a splendid article of furniture in cathedrals. We 
need only refer to the famous coronation chair in Westminster Abbey 
Church, which is formed of carved oak, and contains beneath its seat the 
celebrated stone on which the ancient kings of Scotland were crowned. 
In Winchester Cathedral, there is a very curious specimen of one made 
of iron, covered with leather, velvet, &c. which was formerly used for 
the enthronement of the Bishop. It resembles some of the Curude chairs 
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of the Romans, which when opened, were not unlike the letter X. This 
leads us to the observation which has often occurred to us, that amongst 
all the fashions and improvements of modern times, there seems yet to 
be room for simplicity and elegance in the style of chairs that has never 
been arrived at ; or, if it should be said that we ought to name some spe- 
cific defect, or point out some manifest improvement before expressing 
such a sweeping sentence, we would answer, that for comfort, ornate 
workmanship, and massive grandeur, some of the old-fashioned chairs 
greatly surpass any of the modern inventions that we have ever seen. 

Chantry, or chauntry, from the Latin word cano, is an apartment in, 
or an appendage to a cathedral, or other church, and is considered as a 
sepulchral chapel endowed by a person of property for a chauntry priest 
or priests, to offer up masses, by chanting or singing to release the de- 
ceased from purgatory. The following list of certain celebrated persons, 
and some of them no less celebrated sinners, who were at great pains and 
expense in behalf of their own souls, or those of others, is not a little 
curious; yet were it the prevalent faith in England, now-a-days, that 
such provisions should be expiatory, we have no doubt that many of the 
rich would become munificent founders of chantries. 


“ The importance long attached to these posthumous rites is apparent 
in the circumstance that King Henry VIII., by his last will, revised a 
month before his demise, made provision for ‘a multitude of masses to 
be offered up, for ever, for his soul;’ the effect of which, however, was 
frustrated by the progress and triumph of that reformation which the 
monarch had confirmed. Chantries had their origin in the prohibition 
of private masses, by the bishops and abbots, at the high altars of cathe- 
drals and abbatial churches, as incompatible with the dignity of their re- 
spective solemnities. There were forty-seven chantries in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, as appears from the returns made by the royal com- 
missioners in the second year of King Edward VI. Fuller has given an 
account of the ‘odde seven,’ as ‘enough to acquaint us with the 
nature of all the rest,’ viz.—1. Sir John Beauchamp’s chantry, founded 
by himself, for one chaplain, to pray for the souls of himself and the pro- 
genitors of the Earl of Warwick. 2. Sir John Poultney, founded by 
his last testament, for three priests, to pray for his own and all Christian 
souls. 3. John, Duke of Lancaster, founded by his executors, for two 
chaplains, to pray for King Henry 1V., then living, and the soul of him- 
self. 4. Walter Sherington, founded by his executors, for two chaplains, 
both Englishmen and graduates, to pray for the good estate of King 
Henry VI., and his own soul. 5. Thomas More, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
founded by his executors, for three priests, to pray for his soul and others. 
6. Walter Thorpe, founded by his executors, for one chaplain, to pray for 
-hissoul. 7. Richard Fitz-James, Bishop of London, founded by Henry 

Hill, citizen and haberdasher, in the thirteenth year of Henry VIII., for 
one chaplain, to pray. Besides the chantry-masses thus provided for, 
there were cathedral-masses in daily course of celebration by the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s cathedral. The stipends of the chantry-priests 
were varied in proportion to the piety and property of the founder, from 
forty marks for 2000 masses, to four-pence for a single mass; and chantry- 
priests were not allowed to receive more than seven marks per annum, or 
three marks, with their board; but they contrived to increase their re- 
sources by performing ‘ general and special obits for other men,’ besides 
their founders, and by ‘ procession-pence.’”—pp, 135, 136. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. X1V.— The New Year's Token ; or, Christmas Present. London: 
. Darton. 1836. 


Tuts is one of the best of what may be called the Minor Annuals. We 
have favourite names as writers, and a variety of embellishments from 
drawings on stone, that are happy specimens in that department. We 
like the tone of sentiment and literature that pervades the volume. With- 
out being very weighty or artificially fine, it is healthy and suited to the 
youth of both sexes, for whom the work is intended. Without giving a 
list of the pieces that please us most, our readers may be assured, when 
we say that Mary Howitt is a contributor, and yet not disgraced by the 
company in which she is here found—no mean praise is bestowed on our 
part. When the favourite writer we have now named, gives us poetry, 
we are never weary of it; it is fresh, simple, and original, like nature it- 
self. Take one of her pieces, in what she calls, ‘‘ Sketches of Natural 
History.” 


THE WILD SWAN. 


*« Fair flows the river, 
Smoothly gliding on, 
Green grow the Bulrushes 
Around the stately Swan. 
What an isle of beauty 
The noble bird hath found ! 
The greatest trees and stateliest 
Grow all the island round! 


“* Low bend the Bulrushes 

Jn the water bright; 

Up the Swan comes sailing, 
Plumy all and white! 

Like a ship at anchor, 
Now he lies at rest, 

And little waves seem daintily 
To play about his breast. 


« Wild bird of beauty, 
Strong, and glad, and free— 
Dwelling in the waters, 
How pleasant it must be ! 
Like a gleam of sunshine 
In shadow passing on— 
Like a wreath of snow thou art, 
Wild and graceful Swan ! 


‘Thick grow the flowers, 
*Neath the Chesnut shade, 
Green grow the river-reeds, 
Where thy nest is made! 
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Lovely ye, and loving too, 
The mother-bird and thee, 
Watching o’er your cygnet brood, 
Beneath the river-tree ! 


«Kings made laws a-many, 
Laws both stern and strong, 
In the days of olden-time, 
You to keep from wrong: 
And o’er their palace-waters 
Ye went, a gallant show, 
And Surrey and his Geraldine 
Beheld ye sailing slow. 


‘Tell me, Swan, I pry’thee, 
Ar’t of that high race, 
Or a sylvan creature, 
Of some wild lone place? 
Saw ye in wooded Athelnay, 
True Alfred’s care and pain; 
Or, riding out among his men, 
Good king Canute, the Dane? 


* No, from desert icebergs, 

Splintered, hoar and old, 

Sometimes were ye driven, 
By the winter cold; 

From where the ermine-hunters 
On their lonesome journey go; 

From where the rein-deer sledges speed, 
Over the wastes of snow. 


‘* From northern wildernesses, 

Wild, and lone, and drear, 

Ice-lakes cold and gleaming, 
Ye have hastened here, 

And the pleasant streams of England, 
Your homeward flight have stayed ; 

And here among the Bulrushes, 
Your English nest is made 1"*__pp. 85—87. 





Art. XV.—Memoir of Mary M. Ellis, wife of the Rev William 


Ellis, Missionary to the South Seas, &c. By W. Etuts. London: 
Fisher. 1835. 


To the religious community, to all who take an affectionate interest in 
Christian Missions, and even to all who are curious in respect of heathen 
society, this volume has attractions; while to missionaries it offers ex- 
traordinary means of instruction. T he subject of the memoir, it appears, 
was not more exemplary for her heroic piety, than for the humility of her 
character and the tenderness of her conscience. When we think of a 
woman like her, of delicate health, and high accomplishments, encounter- 
ing along with a husband the dangers, the toils, and privations, which 
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Mrs. Ellis often did, we must admit that there is a heroism, of which 
females are capable, never surpassed by man, but never so nobly evinced 
as it has been by female missionaries. 





—_—— 


Art. XVI.—Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, in Seven Books, with 
various Readings, Notes,and Index. By A.exanpER Neeris. 


Edinburgh: Clark. 1835. 


Mr. Neeris, who is a Greek, and extensively known as a scholar, has 
here given us another of his remarkably correct, and carefully printed 
editions of one of the purest and most engaging specimens to be found 
in the language of his native country, as it existed in ancient times. 
The volume is in every respect neat and valuable. The various readings 
especially mark the editor’s industry, and satisfy us, that besides his pro- 
found knowledge of the literature of his country, he possesses the enthu- 
siasm of a son, that seeks to diffuse its pre-eminently classical taste. 


—— 








Art. XVII.—Misstonary Remains ; or Sketches of the Lives of Evarts ; 
Cornelius, and Wisner, successively Secretaries of the American 
Board of Commisioners for Foreign Missions. By S. H. Cox, D.D. 


London: Fisher and Son. 1835. 

Tue title of this little work sufficiently indicates what its character and 
value are. But let it be observed that neither are the authors nor were 
the subjects of these sketches, the weak or illiterate persons which many 
are apt or have reason to characterise as such, amongst the numbers who 
have devoted themselves to the missionary cause. We should say indeed 
that the deceased triumvirate whose lives are here recorded, were emi- 
nent and extraordinary characters, as respected natural and acquired parts, 
independent of their religious zeal. 





Arr. XVIII.—The Historical Keepsake; a series of Original Tales, 
chiefly illustrative of important and interesting events in British 
History. Second Series. Edited by J. W. Datsy. London: Hurst. 


1835. 
Tus is a poor affair. The cuts are miserable things; and the letter- 
press not much better, either as tales or a specimen of typography. The 
Preface affords an instructive example of assurance in praising one’s 
own wares. It is there said “‘ the success which attended the first volume 
of the Historical Keepsake, and the very flattering commendations be- 
stowed upon it by the periodical writers, encourage the proprietor to offer 
the present volume to the public, with a feeling of confidence heightened 
by the knowledge that he has spared neither expense nor trouble in pro- 
curing additional contributions.” We do not remember what was said 
of the first volume, but we shall take care not to forget the second, if it 
should be our lot to find prefixed to a third, any flattering commendations, 
upon the score of such a specimen. 

YOL. 11. (1835.) NO. IL. HH 
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Art. XIX.—Hints to Parents on the Religious Education of Children. 
By Garpiner Sprinc,D.D. London: Fisherand Son. 1835, 


Dr. Serine, who is pastor of a Presbyterian Church in the city of New 
York, has here performed a duty which we wish should always fall into 
such competent and considerate hands. A part of his Preface will con- 
vey, better than anything short of the whole volume itself, its tone, and 
value. ‘ I speak,” says he, “of a religious education. And yet there 
are so many things that ultimately go to the account of a religious educa- 
tion, and exert a powerful though indirect influence in forming the moral 
character, that toconfine my remarks to that course of education which 
is purely religious, would be to take a very limited view of the subject. 
The inquiry we present to your consideration is—‘ What is the nature 
to which the Word of God and sound experience direct us, that is most 
likely to result in the salvation of your children?” And on this impor- 
tant matter he offers a few strikingly sensible hints, where piety not more 


than a knowledge of the opening mind, and an acquaintance with the 
real world around us, are conspicuous. 


—— 








Art. XX.—An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews. Part I. Containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alpha- 


betic Writing, and an Essay on Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. C. W. Wai, D.D.&c. London: Whittaker. 1835. 


Dr. Watt, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin, has in this 
volume given us the first part of a contemplated work, in which he trusts 
he shall be able to satisfy the learned, that most of the discrepancies be- 
tween the Hebrew text of the Bible and the Greek version of it, are only 
apparent ; and also to account for such appearances having arisen; and 
to show how they can be removed. In this part he has lit upon what he 
believes to be the true key to the decyphering of the Rosseta hieruglyphs, 
and has thought such a discovery worthy of a separate and immediate 
publication, the other portions of the work not being yet ready for 
the press. 

We think, that the professor has fairly overturned some of Cham- 
pollion’s theories on the subject of hieroglyphic expression, and has also 
successfully shown that the writings of Moses, as well as other parts of 
the Old Testament, partake much of this system. The volume abounds 
with deep learning, and forcible arguments; nor without a laborious 
study, can its merits or even its amount of doctrine be comprehended. 
We may state, that he divides written signs into ideagraphic, which im- 
mediately express or represent ideas ; and phonetic, which solely express 
sounds, or the elements of such sounds. Ideagraphic writing employed 
three kinds of signs, pictural, metaphorical, and arbitrary. But if words 
or signs so formed should be for a time divested of their meaning, and 
used merely as syllables in the composition of other words, they would be 
during that use of them, phonetic. A most cumbersome alphabet might 
be thus formed. A prodigious improvement however over any of these 
systems consists in the reduction of an alphabet to the simple and distinct 
sounds which the voice usually utters, and which are found to be few. 
The invention of an alphabet, Dr Wall maintains, was a divine communi: 
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cation; yet we confess that we have not found his arguments conclusive 
on this head. But that his investigations and views seem to lead to most 
important and novel discoveries respecting the structure of the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, cannot be questioned, and to establish that the 
language is ideagraphic, though its alphabet be syllabic and literary. 








Art. XXI, The English Annual. London: Churton. 1835. 


Our readers will at once believe us, after stating that this volume con- 
tains the chuicest parts of the Court Magazine, and acollection of its 
sentimental and lofty beauties, that it is amongst the loveliest of the 
lovely books for presents that has ever appeared. We find ourselves not 
only in a gallery where England’s unrivalled dames dazzle the sense, and 
melt or command the heart, and where landscape, tower,and mansion pro- 


claim her taste, riches, and antiquity, but we have of literary matter a> 
selection of the finest, gayest, and grandest things that have found accep-’ 


tance in the well-conducted and ably supported periodical mentioned. 





Art. XXII.—The Wasps of Aristophanes, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities. By 
T. Mrrenett. London: Murray. 1835. 


Me. Mircuety has afforded another proof, in the present volume, were 
that necessary, of his scholarship, industry, and taste. He most success- 
fully vindicates *‘ The Wasps” from a disparaging criticism of W. 
Schlegel, and maintains that instead of being the feeblest, it is amongst 
the most dexterous of the Aristophanic comedies, “and that as a means 
of looking into the inmost recesses of that singular constitution (Athe- 
nian), which has so much attracted the attention of all ages, it is beyond 
all question the most important of all the documents which antiquity has 
bequeathed us.” Nor are the editor’s notes, learned, various, multitu- 
dinous, and entertaining as they are, unworthy of the text. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that for the purposes contemplated by this edition, 
and even much higher ones than the convenience of youthful students, 
the work is unrivalled. 





Art, XXIII.—The Land of Vision; or Glimpses of the Past, the Pre- 
sent, and the Future. London: Hatchard. 1835. 


Tue author says of this work, that its subject is novel; we rather call it 
a story that is extravagant, absurd, and profane. A certain Father Paul 
is supposed to have lived in a monastery near Mount Carmel, in the six- 
teenth century. On his death he ascends to the mansions of the blessed, 
where a happy spirit, called Ithuriel, instructs him regarding a vast num- 
ber of heavenly things, where instead, of course, of having such disco- 
Veries as never entered into the mind of mortal man to conceive, we 
have a string of the author’s fancies, which he no doubt thinks beautiful, 
Sublime, and original, but which we feel not unfrequently to be ridicu- 
lous. Father Paul was a Roman Catholic, and “I expected,” said he to 
his exalted attendant, “that the mother of Christ, in the courts of 
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heaven, would be superior to the Son.”’ “Do you not suspect,” replied 
Ithuriel, ‘that you held, while you were on earth, many absurd opinions?” 
And Father Paul is soun made to see and to confess that he did so. ' He 
also takes a fancy to behold the earth, after having been about half a cen- 
tury in heaven, and Ithuriel is so good as to accompany him, saying that 
a spirit may visit his native place, yea, and behold representations of 
events in long past ages and in future times. Father Paul had been an 
Englishman, and accordingly they pay London a visit first. They after- 
wards make a grand tour, taking a peep of old Paul’s earthly grave, as 
also his dormitory in the monastery at Mount Carmel. After returning 
to heaven, a great deal of good. company is introdaced, such as Adam, 
Noah, Moses, the apostles, Luther and many others, who make lon 

speeches. If any one wishes to learn how all this came to be known and 
written he may read the book: but we have found so little instruction 
or entertainment in it, and so much matter of offence, that we think he 


will do more wisely to peruse what contains something with which he 
can sympathize. 


— 





Arr. XXIV.—Le Nouveau Testament de Notre Seigneur Jesus Christ. 


Edition stereotype, revue et corrigée avec soin. Glasgow: Reid and 
Co.; London: Whittaker. 1835. 


Tuis is one of the handsomest and smallest New Testaments we ever 
saw. Itisintrutha gem. In shape and type it is beautiful ; while the 
paper is so fine, and the entire form so compact, that it will occupy but 
a small part of a waistcoat pocket. To young persons, who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the New Testament, the reading of it in a foreign 
language is an impressive medium; while to those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the French language, the use of the Scrip- 
tures in that language at church, for instance, has its obvious advantages, 


The present edition we recommend to such, for its clear type, its tasteful 
and portable form. 





Art. XXV.—Practical Anatomy of the Nerves and Vessels supplying 
the Head, Neck, and Chest; intended for the use of Students in the 


Dissection of those Structures. By E. Cock. London: Schloss. 
1835. 


Tus manual is intended to fill up a deficiency, and supply a desideratum 
to the dissector, by commencing with the vessels and nerves of the parts 
named in the title, according as they present themselves to him from the 
subcutaneous structures, proceeding regularly to those that are more 
deeply seated. In works of descriptive anatomy, it is necessary to begin, 
as they all do, with the original trunks, for the sake of tabular classifica- 
tions, and other methods of technical memory, and thus to speak of parts 
that are the last to be laid open by theknife. But when the student sits 
down to verify the knowledge thus acquired, on the dead body itself, it 18 
clear, as stated by the author, that he must begin with the more super- 
ficial parts, containing the smaller vessels and nerves, till he is guided to 
the roots from which those branches emanate. The anatomical arrange 
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ment on the subject is the reverse of that system which he has studied 
in his book, and in order to accomodate the one to the other, he must be- 
gin at the end of each chapter, and read backwards. This little work is 
intended to obviate such an inconsistency. All we can say, in addition to 
this intention is, that to an unprofessional person, the plan is strikingly 
simple, natural, and good, and that in executing it, there is the most 
perfect practical sound sense and familiarity, which are evidently the 
result of long experience. Mr. Cock is demonstrator of anatomy at 
Guy’s Hospital, a sufficient recommendation, we presume, to all of the 
same profession, whether in prospect or in practice. 








— eee eee 


Anr. XXVI.—The English Boy at the Cape: an Anglo-African Story. 


By the Author of Keeper’s Travels. In 3 vols. London: Whittaker. 
1835. 


Tuis is a good story for the young, and an effective one for people much 
more advanced in years. The scenes and incidents are well conceived 
and described; the situations are natural, and the sentiments elevating 
and pure. We have scenes in England before little Charles and his 
father leaves for the Cape, that are remarkably touching, on account of 
their truth, and the individuality of the characters introduced. But the 
father being drowned, and little Charles falling into other hands in that 
distant colony, like an orphan, and helpless, though his mother, and bro- 
thers, and sister, were alive in England, scope is thus afforded fora 
great deal of such description, as makes us believe the author is well ac- 
quainted with the scenes and society at the colony named. ‘* The Eng- 
lish Boy at the Cape,” is a great deal better worth reading than the gene- 
aality of new year books for the benefit or amusement of both sexes, and 
than very many of our formal novels. 


— 





Art. XXVII.—The Oratorical Class-Book, with the Principles of 


Elocution, intended for the Use of Public and Private Seminaries. 
By A.M. Hartiey. Sixthedition. Glasglow: Blackie. 1835. 


Tuts edition of a standard school-book surpasses any of the former ones 
in its typography, while it is reduced in price. We need not say more 
of a work that is so well known, and which has so long maintained its 
ground among compilations of the same description. Indeed it is sur- 
passed by few or none, in respect of the end for which it has been com- 
piled. The lessons are exceedingly well chosen, whether we regard their 
literary or moral character, while the variety of pieces is immense. 


—_—,.. 





Art.—XX. Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath ; A Christmas 

and New Year’s Present. for 1836. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
Here we have an old favourite under the guidiance of a new Editor. 
The affectionate and gentle Thomas Pringle, who so long presided over 
the Friendship’s Offering, and Henry David Inglis, who assisted him in the 
last year of his editorship, have gone to their rest, and another labourer 
has been called into their stead, who we are happy to say, is not an un- 
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worthy successor even to persons so gifted and experienced as they were, 
Perhaps our readers never saw a sweeter and more tasteful volume. Its 
embellishments one and all are enchanting, and the literary matter elegant, 
varied, and sentimental. Were we to select, where all is perfect of its 
kind, The Countess, by the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton, perhaps would be 
our choice among the tales. It is a truthful and finely finished sketch. 
We extract the following, “ On my Grey Hairs,” by W. Jerdan, not only 
on account of the pathos of the lesson the verses teach, but because they 
speak somewhat to our experience, and therefore are fully appreciated. 


“Ten years agone, ye monitors. 
How I abhorred vour hue, 

And plucked you singly from your hold, 
As if I’d conquer you ! 

And so I did, like knight of old 
Who hundreds overthrew ; 

And fancied immortality 
More sure, the more he slew! 

Those years are fled, I greet you now 
The dearest guests to me ;— 

Why should the stem live when the bough 
Falls withered from the tree >— 

When keen affiiction’s piercing blast 
Hath nipt the foliage free; 

And when the storm hath torn the hopes 
Of blossomings to be? 

I greet you now ye clustering come, 
And tell me of the past ; 

Of drear misfortune’s saddening time, 
With bitterness o’ercast ; 

Of friends—oh friends ! —-who shunned that time 
As fate were on the blast— 

Poor worldlings, linked unto the world 
As ’twould for ever last ! 

Of pleasures, whose fresh-springing wealth 
Bode an eternal round; 

Of jocund health, wherein no space 
For lapse, or wreck, was found ; 

Those pleasures now all viewless, spent, 
Like an unearthly sound ; 

That health, to pain and sorrow bent, 
Which craves the silent mound. 

Of these ye speak, and I, Grey Hairs, 
Rejoice in what is o’er ; 

Rejoice, because what hath been felt, 
Again can touch no more. 

But more rejoice, because ye point 
To that untroubled shore, 

Where, thinly shed on my cold brow 
We'll rest—though oceans roar. 

My own Grey Hairs, | grateful hail 
The promise ye impart ; 
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Strength is it to the weary soul, 
Balm to the aching heart. 

The sunny locks of youth will fail 
When joys unnumbered start ; 

But ye are certain as the wings 
That plume Death’s certain dart. 

I therefore hail you as above 

Thought’s sore-vexed throne ye wave ; 

Throw gentle shade upon the false, 
And the tyrannous brave ; 

Bid Care’s dull tide, and Passion’s flood 
No longer roll or wave; 

But loves, and fears, and griefs, and tears, 
All centre in the grave.” 








Art. XXIX.—Scripture History ; comprehending all the Names men- 
tioned in the Old and New Testaments. By Ester Coriey. Lon- 
don: Fisher. 1835. 


Tue design of this work is to present to the mind of the reader all the 
leading characters of the sacred volume, and to point out such hints of 
instruction as they appear calculated to suggest. It is quite true that 
there are peculiar advantages in studying sacred history, whether con- 
templated in a combined form, or in those detached notices which we 
have of individuals. In the latter case, these notices receive or throw 
out a light by which scenes, events, and characters, are most forcibly ex- 
hibited, so that we obtain a general and effective survey of the whole 
scheme developed in Scripture. But when the lives of celebrated per- 
sonages are taken each in a combined form, we have completed and distinct 
characters, and clearly trace their development,thereby obtaining more for- 
cible impressions of the human mind, and thence can more directly apply 
the lessons afforded by each life to our own individual experience. 

The present work is chiefly valuable to the young, and to the unlearned. 
If not vigorously written, or rather if not compiled in the most condensed 
and descriptive manner, it is sensible, sound, and pleasantly detailed. 
Each name is first translated into its literal meaning, and then the whole 


that is known of the individual, from Scripture and other authentic sources, 
is given biographically. 





Arr. XXX.—Scotland. By Wm. Beatriz, M.D. Illustrated by a Series 
of Views taken expressly for this Work. 4to. Lond: Virtue. 1835. 


HERE we have the first Quarterly part, containing twenty views, of a 
new work on Scotland, and if it proceeds as it has commenced (which 
we cannot doubt, seeing who the author of the literary matter, and who 
the publisher are), there cannot be a question as to its containing one of 
the best accounts of Scotland that has yet appeared, and certainly the 
most abundantly and beautifully illustrated of all. The introductory 
sketch of Scotland, and the statistical, descriptive, and biographical 
history of Berwickshire, which immediately follows, are such as 
we should expect from the earnest and poetic author of Switzerland 
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I\lustrated, brought out by the same publisher. Of most of the illustra. 
tions introduced into this part, we can speak with confidence, not merely 
as highly finished, and admirably drawn pictures, but as faithful repre. 
sentations of the ancient and wonderfully romantic objects and scenes 
delineated. 

According to the style in which this great undertaking (we may well 
call it so, in respect of magnitude, and expensiveness) commences, the 
price is unusually small, even in these days of economy and reduction, 
Certainly nothing but an immense sale of the work can ever remunerate 
the proprietor; but of course he is assured of this, and indeed, whether 
assured beforehand or not, the present portion will, we are sure, command 
a great sale. Its best recommendation must be an inspection of its typo- 
graphy, literature, and pictorial art, and then no Scotchman, and no one 
belonging to the empire, can but desire to be possessed of such an accu- 
rate, comprehensive, and splendid description of one of its most interest- 
ing nations. 





Art. XXXI.—Sonnets by Edward Moxon. Part 2nd. Lond: 1835. 


TuEsE are fine little bursts of sentiment, in the true sonnet-spirit; the 
versification is sweet and finished, while the presiding image in the poet’s 
mind by every line, and by every additiunal fancy, receives a new and 
understood touch, till it meets the eye as a complete and lovely object. 
Take as a specimen :— 
“ And what was Stella but a haughty dame? 
Or Geraldine, whom noble Surrey sought ? 
Or Sacharissa, she who proudly taught 
The courtly Waller statelier verse to frame ? 
Or Beatrice, whom Dante deified ? 
Or she of whom all Italy once rung, 
Compar’d with thee, who art our age’s pride, 
And the sweet theme of many a Poet's tongue ? 
There is a nobleness that dwells within, 
Fairer by far than any outward feature ; 
A grace, a wit to gentleness akin, 
That would subdue the most unloving creature. 
These beauties rare are thine, most matchless Maid, 
Compar’d with which, theirs were but beauty’s shade.” 
These sonnets are dedicated to William Wordsworth, which, to say the 
least, brings Mr. Moxon within the sphere of trying assuciations. He 
even addresses a sonnet to that first-rate poet; but yet he acquits himself 
in a manner that meets our desires, on such a theme. 
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